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REPORT  OF  THE 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


Washington,  D.C.,  December  31,  1961. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  submits  herewith  its  75th 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  A  statement  of  appropriations  and 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  is 
contained  in  appendix  E  to  this  report. 

With  important  exceptions,  the  other  material  in  the  report  also 
deals  with  the  period  between  July  1,  1960,  and  June  30,  1961.  The 
exceptions  mainly  are  the  references  to  legislative  actions  by  the  last 
Congress  and  legislative  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
next  Congress. 

Highlights  of  |he  year  in  transportation  are  summarized  below, 
immediately  following  the  chapter,  "Commission  Reorganization." 
Thereafter,  more  detailed  discussions  of  activities  of  the  carriers  and 
the  work  of  this  Commission  are  given  in  chapters  devoted  to  the 
major  subjects  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

COMMISSION  REORGANIZATION 

Various  continuing  studies  of  the  Commission's  organization, 
procedures,  and  management  which  have  been  underway  at  the 
Commission  came  to  a  focus  as  1960  ended.  After  considered  eval- 
uation we  began  a  series  of  organizational  and  procedural  changes 
in  the  first  days  of  1961  designed  to  expedite  and  improve  the  quality 
of  decisions.  The  changes,  additionally,  were  designed  to  increase 
the  level  of  direct  participation  and  assumption  of  responsibility  by 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  more  important  matters  coming 
before  us,  and  to  weld  the  Commission  into  the  coordinated  and 
efficient  instrument  that  is  required  in  order  to  cope  with  the  growing 
list  of  new  problems  of  the  dynamic  industry  it  regulates. 

The  basic  factor  which  has  required  the  changes  is  the  substantial 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  work  of  the  Commission  in  several  areas. 
The  continuing  economic  growth  of  the  Nation,  the  new  regulatory 
duties  assigned  to  us  by  amendments  to  the  acts  which  we  administer, 
and  the  increasing  competition  among  carriers  all  have  contributed 
to  create  an  immense  workload. 
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The  effect  of  this  increase  in  volume  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
a  review  of  the  assignments  of  Commissioners  prior  to  the  current 
reorganization.  Except  for  the  Chairman,  each  member  served  on 
at  least  one  of  the  four  divisions  which,  on  Division  1,  for  example, 
would  involve  the  consideration  in  any  given  year  of  more  than  one 
thousand  formal  proceedings.  Additionally,  each  member  partici- 
pated in  the  disposition  of  the  appeals  taken  from  division  decisions 
which  would  normally  involve  consideration  at  Commission  level  of 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  proceedings  handled  by  the  four  di- 
visions. Superimposed  on  this  formal  proceeding  workload,  action 
was  required  to  be  taken  on  any  number  of  procedural  and  informal 
matters  as  well  as  the  variety  of  administrative  duties  arising  from  a 
member's  position  as  reporting  Commissioner  for  one  of  the  bureaus 
of  the  Commission. 

Coupled  with  the  expansion  in  the  workload  of  the  Commission, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  accent  upon  the  basic,  long-range  prob- 
lems of  transportation  which  have  been  studied  and  discussed  at 
length,  and  for  which  solutions  must  be  found  if  this  country  is  to 
have  an  efficient,  adequate  and  financially  sound  transport  system  in 
the  years  ahead.  Among  others,  they  include  the  growth  of  private 
carrier  and  ''gray  area"  competition  with  the  regulated  carriers; 
the  railroads'  heavy  losses  from  passenger  and  particularly  commuter 
business;  and  the  long-recognized  need  for  railroad  mergers  to  do 
away  with  costly  excess  facilities.  Other  factors  exist,  and  still 
others  are  alleged  by  the  carriers  to  exist. 

Various  changes  in  the  manner  in  which  we  conducted  our  affairs 
seemed  desirable.  This,  of  course,  was  recognized  not  only  within 
the  Commission,  but  by  others  as  well,  for  in  making  the  changes 
we  have  had  the  benefit  not  only  of  our  own  continuing  review  of 
organization  and  procedure,  but  also  the  benefit  of  many  studies  and 
proposals,  some  solicited  and  some  entirely  voluntary,  recommending 
a  myriad  of  proposals.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  area  of  Government 
lias  ever  received  the  scrutiny  that  has  been  the  lot  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  in  the  last  several  years.  These  studies  have  merited  and 
received  our  close  attention. 

In  November  1959,  we  asked  a  selected  group  of  practitioners, 
each  of  whom  had  several  years  of  experience  in  practice  before  us, 
io  serve  on  a  special  advisory  committee  to  study  the  Commission's 
organization  and  procedures,  and  submit  recommendations.  In 
April  1900,  I  lie  firm  of  Booz,  Allen  arid  Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  under 
;i  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  began  a  management 
>i  udv  of  i  he  ( 'omniission's  organization. 

Both  groups  submitted  recommendations  in  November  I960,  and 
each  Commissioner  promptly  began  an  intensive  study  of  their  find- 
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ings,  along  with  proposals  made  as  a  result  of  other  studies.  The 
latter  included  the  recommendations  of  James  M.  Landis,  special 
assistant  to  the  President,  of  the  staff  study  directed  by  General  John 
P.  Doyle  for  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  of  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  of  the  Commerce  Department. 

We  also  established  a  special  staff  committee,  whick  included  the 
Commission's  Managing  Director,  Secretary,  General  Counsel,  and 
the  head  of  the  bureau  or  bureaus  concerned  with  each  of  the  different 
recommendations.  These  staff  experts  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
several  of  the  proposals  and  gave  us  their  views. 

We  than  made  several  organizational  and  procedural  changes, 
beginning  early  in  1961,  which,  stated  briefly: 

1.  Strengthened  the  role  of  the  Chairman. 

2.  Created  the  new  office  of  Vice  Chairman. 

3.  Reduced  the  number  of  divisions  from  four  to  three. 

4.  Eliminated  the  "reporting  Commissioner' '  concept,  relieving 
seven  Commissioners  of  certain  administrative  responsibilities. 

5.  Directed  the  seven  regulatory  bureaus  to  report  to  the  Chairman 
through  the  Vice  Chairman. 

6.  Delegated  authority  to  the  Vice  Chairman  to  institute  formal 
docket  investigations  arising  out  of  the  work  of  the  seven  regulatory 
bureaus. 

7.  Adopted  a  procedure  for  assigning  responsibility  for  important 
cases  to  individual  Commissioners. 

8.  Limited  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  entire  Commission. 

9.  Established  12  new  employee  boards  to  act  for  the  Commission 
in  nonadversary  proceedings. 

10.  Delegated  greater  authority  to  staff  members. 

Stated  thus  briefly,  these  10  points  only  suggest  the  broad  scope  of 
the  changes  and  the  far-reaching  effects  they  are  expected  to  have  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  All  of  them  are  part  of  a  pattern  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  lines  of  administrative  direction  and  control 
of  the  many  and  varied  functions  of  the  Commission.  To  this  end, 
we  moved  to  strengthen  the  Chairman's  position  and  created  the  post 
of  Vice  Chairman.  Both  are  elected  by  the  Commission  for  1  calen- 
dar-year term.  Both  are  relieved  of  all  division  assignments  so  they 
may  devote  more  time  to  administrative  matters. 

The  role  of  the  Chairman  as  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission  has  been  strongly  emphasized.  He  will  continue  to  act 
as  correspondent  and  spokesman  for  the  Commission  in  all  matters  that 
require  an  official  expression  of  the  Commission.  He  also  is  assigned 
general  responsibility  for  the  overall  management  and  functioning  of 
the  Commission,  including  the  formulation  of  plans  and  policies  to 
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increase  its  effectiveness,  and  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
staff  support  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  functions.  Jn  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  discharge  this  responsibility,  the  Chairman  has 
been  delegated  the  functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel  employed  under  the 
Commission,  except  those  in  the  immediate  offices  of  Commissioners 
other  than  the  Chairman,  (2)  the  distribution  of  business  among  such 
personnel,  and  among  administrative  units  of  the  Commission,  and  (3) 
the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

Specific  responsibility  for  correcting  or  preventing  avoidable  delays 
in  any  of  our  work  also  rests  with  the  Chairman.  To  support  him  in 
this  task,  we  have,  among  other  things,  created  the  post  of  Vice  Chair- 
man, who  works  closely  with  the  Chairman  at  all  times  and  serves  as 
Acting  Chairman  in  his  absence. 

The  proceedings  work  then  was  assigned  to  the  other  nine  Commis- 
sioners in  three  divisions,  instead  of  the  previous  four,  with  three 
members  each.  Each  of  the  three  proceedings  bureaus  reports  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  through  the  Chairman  of  the  division 
responsible  for  its  work.  The  Secretary  and  General  Counsel  con- 
tinue to  report  direct  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Managing  Director  and  the  seven  regulatory  bureaus  are 
linked  directly  to  the  Chairman  by  the  single  reporting  channel  repre- 
sented by  the  Vice  Chairman.  They  formerly  had  reported  to  the 
Commission  through  a  Commissioner.  Elimination  of  the  "reporting 
(  ommissioner"  concept  also  serves  to  free  seven  Commissioners  from 
the  administrative  problems  of  the  regulatory  bureaus,  giving  them 
more  time  for  the  disposition  of  proceedings  work. 

Numerous  specific  duties  were  assigned  directly  to  the  Vice  Chair- 
iiijiii.  They  include  authority  to  permit  departures  from  the  uniform 
accounting  rules;  approve  publication  of  statistical  releases;  prescribe 
rates  of  depreciation;  allow  destruction  of  carrier  records;  grant  ex- 
empt ions  to  individual  carriers  from  reporting  and  accounting  re- 
quirements; approve  research  projects;  and  handle  matters  related  to 
admission,  disbarment,  and  suspension  of  practitioners.  The  Vice 
Chairman  also  was  delegated  authority  to  institute  investigations  on 
the  Commission's  own  motion  in  most  cases  arising  out  of  the  "work  of 
the  seven  regulatory  bureaus  of  the  Commission. 

One  of  the  most  significanl  aspects  of  these  administrative  changes 
i-  i  heir  complete  departure  from  the  reporting  commissioner  system 
we  followed  for  so  many  years.  Studies  of  the  Commission  have 
almosl  universally  recommended  a  complete  separation  of  adjudica- 
tor} functions  From  the  executive  or  administrative  work.  The 
reporting  commissioner  concept,  under  which  each  staff  director  of  a 
bureau  \v  ;•  -  responsible  directly  to  one  Commissioner  who,  in  turn, 
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reported  to  the  Commission,  was  the  principal  barrier  to  such  a 
separation.  The  reporting  commissioner  practice  became  vulnerable 
as  a  serious  infringement  upon  the  efforts  of  Commissioners  in  fur- 
therance of  their  primary  task  of  adjudication.  Therefore,  we 
believed  the  new  arrangement  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  regulatory  bureaus,  provide  for  greater 
coordination  of  their  efforts,  and,  in  general,  result  in  increased 
efficiency  throughout  this  phase  of  the  Commission's  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  step  made  more  feasible  the  move  to  assign 
opinion- writing  responsibility  to  individual  Commissioners.  The 
cases  in  question  are  among  those  submitted  to  a  division  or  the  entire 
Commission  for  inital  decision.  Generally  they  are  those  cases  in 
which  exceptions  are  filed  to  hearing  examiners'  reports  and  recom- 
mended orders  in  orally  heard  proceedings.  In  such  cases,  which 
then  require  division  or  Commission  action,  the  proceedings  bureaus — 
Finance,  Operating  Rights,  and  Rates  and  Practices — assign  report- 
writing  responsibility  to  the  dockets  of  individual  Commissioners, 
on  a  rotation  basis.  Entire  Commission  or  division  cases  which 
have  been  orally  argued  or  which  are  reopened  for  reconsideration 
are  assigned  to  individual  Commissioners  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  of  the  appropriate  division. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  further  relief  for  the  Commis- 
sioners was  needed  to  give  them  adequate  time  for  the  opinion- 
writing  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  them.  Much  of  the  answer 
was  found  in  a  limitation  on  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  entire  Commis- 
sion, and  in  greater  delegations  of  authority  to  staff  members  and 
employee  boards. 

The  right  to  apply  to  the  entire  Commission  for  rehearing,  reargu- 
ment,  or  reconsideration  of  a  decision,  order,  or  requirement  of  a 
division  was  limited  to  those  proceedings  in  which  prior  to,  or  at 
the  time  of  issuance  of  a  division's  decision,  the  entire  Commission, 
on  its  own  motion,  determines  and  announces  that  an  issue  of  general 
transportation  importance  is  involved. 

In  proceedings  in  which  no  such  announcement  has  been  made, 
but  in  which  a  division  reverses,  changes,  or  modifies  a  prior  decision 
by  a  hearing  officer  or  where  the  initial  decision  is  made  by  a  division, 
a  petition  to  the  same  division  for  rehearing,  reargument,  or  recon- 
sideration of  its  decision  will  be  received  and  will  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  by  such  division  in  an  appellate  capacity  and  with 
administrative  finality. 

The  action  was  expected  to  effect  a  reduction  of  700  a  year  in 
the  number  of  petitions  to  be  considered  by  the  entire  Commission. 
It  has  been  challenged,  however,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.     The  full  benefit  of  the 
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anticipated,  reduction  may  have  to  await  the  conclusion  of  this 
litigation. 

Delegations  to  the  staff  included  principally  the  creation  of  12 
new  employee  boards,  in  addition  to  the  4  already  in  operation. 
The  new  ones  are  three  Finance  Boards,  three  Motor  Carrier  Boards, 
two  Safety  and  Service  Boards,  a  Released  Rates  Board,  a  Special 
Permission  Board,  and  two  Operating  Rights  Boards.  Matters 
assigned  to  these  boards  are  those  which  do  not  involve  taking  of 
testimony  at  a  public  hearing  or  submission  of  evidence  by  opposing 
parties  in  the  form  of  affidavits.  Decisions  of  the  boards  may  be 
appealed  to  the  appropriate  division  and  the  division's  decision  then 
is  administratively  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Commission. 

The  four  employee  boards  established  previously  are  the  Suspen- 
sion Board,  Fourth  Section  Board,  Temporary  Authorities  Board, 
and  Transfer  Board.  Altogether  the  16  boards  were  expected  annually 
to  handle  more  than  28,000  matters,  many  of  which  formerly  required 
action  by  an  individual  Commissioner  or  a  division. 

Authority  to  make  additional  delegations  to  three-man  employee 
boards  was  sought  by  our  recommendation  that  section  17  of  the 
act  be  amended  to  permit  such  boards  to  make  decisions  in  cases 
in  which  a  hearing  has  been  held  and  which  do  not  involve  issues 
of  general  transportation  importance,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
an  appellate  division  whose  decision  would  be  administratively  final. 
Such  amendment  was  enacted. 

In  addition  we  delegated  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  to  institute  civil  injunction  proceedings 
in  the  name  of  the  Commission  in  all  cases  where  it  has  such  authority 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He  also  may  make  his  own 
recommendations  direct  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  for  institution 
oi  civil  in  junction  proceedings  in  any  case  where  such  authority  is 
reserved  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  same  act. 

Earlier,  we  had  delegated  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  and  Service  to  transmit  evidence  directly  to  U.S.  Attorneys 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  and  request  action  for  enforcement 
of  the  statutory  provisions  related  to  railroad  safety,  except  the 
Locomotive   Inspection  Act. 

Some  oilier  changes  of  a  relatively  minor  nature  were  made  but 
these  10  represented  the  first  major  steps  in  a  continuing  program 
to  achieve  the  besl  possible  management  of  our  affairs,  the  earliest 
disposition  of  cases  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and 
the  most  efficient  and  equitable  procedures.  Studies  still  are  being 
made,  both  within  and  outside  the  Commission,  which  are  expected 
to  lead  to  further  improvements.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
before  us,  however,  must  await  legislative  action  because  they  cannot 
be  accomplished  under  present  law. 


TRANSPORTATION  HIGHLIGHTS 

In  April  1962,  this  Commission  will  hold  special  ceremonies  in 
observance  of  its  75th  anniversary.  Among  other  activities,  it  will 
publish  a  supplement  to  this  report  which  will  condense  the  Com- 
mission's history  since  1937  into  one  volume.  That  publication, 
in  turn,  will  supplement  an  earlier  history  dealing  with  the  first 
50  years  of  Federal  transport  regulation  which  began  with  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  in  1887. 

The  transportation  problem  in  that  year  was  almost  entirely  a 
railroad  problem.  The  stagecoach  and  the  Conestoga  wagon  were 
fast  disappearing,  and  domestic  water  transportation  was  limited 
to  the  natural  waterways,  the  few  canals,  and  the  long  trip  around 
the  Cape.  This  left  the  railroads  with  a  virtual  monoply  of  intercity 
transportation,  both  of  passengers  and  freight. 

In  less  than  60  years,  the  railroads  had  made  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  industry  and  agriculture,  had  proved  of  tremendous 
military  value  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  winning  of  the  West, 
and  had  built  their  lines  clear  across  the  continent,  joining  the  38 
States  in  a  vast,  complex,  and  burgeoning  commercial  enterprise. 
But  the  very  need  for  the  service  they  provided  demanded  restraint 
in  management  that  was  foreign  to  the  times.  Unfair  competi- 
tive practices,  discrimination,  favoritism,  and  monopolistic  excesses 
brought  them  under  Federal  regulation. 

The  modern  transportation  problem  is  a  collection  of  problems, 
some  of  which  are  common  to  all  forms  of  transport  but  most  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  one  form  alone.  Today,  highway  transporta- 
tion is  an  important  and  still-growing  part  of  the  transportation 
network.  Public  and  private  motor  carriers  now  handle  better  than 
22  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  intercity  ton-miles.  Inland  water- 
ways account  for  more  than  15  percent  and  the  oil  pipelines  more 
than  17  percent.  The  railroads'  share  of  the  total  is  down  to  about 
45  percent.  Intercity  travel,  once  nearly  all  by  rail,  is  divided  four 
ways,  with  the  lion's  share — about  90  percent — going  by  private 
automobile.  Of  the  remainder,  roughly  4  percent  is  by  air,  and  3 
percent  each  by  bus  and  by  rail. 

Today's  transportation  problem,  however,  is  far  more  than  one  of 
a  loss  of  business  by  the  railroads  to  their  competitors.  Indeed, 
using  the  absolute  measure  of  intercity  ton-miles  rather  than  the 
relative  measure  of  percentages,  the  railroads'  volume  is  bigger  now 
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than  it  was  just  prior  to  World  War  II.     For  the  railroads,  the  problem 
i  is  largely  a  double-barreled  one  involving  the  deficit  operation  of 
passenger  services  and  the  loss  of  traffic  to  private  and  unregulated 
for- hire  carriers. 

The  latter  has  emerged  as  the  principal  problem  for  all  public 
transportation. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  INVESTIGATION 

Failure  of  the  New  Haven  railroad  points  up  the  passenger  deficit 
problem.  Our  investigation  of  the  carrier  in  No.  33332,  Passenger 
Fares — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  was 
initially  concerned  with  increased  commutation  fares.  The  New 
Haven  had  proposed  a  10-percent  increase  in  certain  passenger  fares, 
principally  commutation  fares,  to  become  effective  February  4,  1960. 
Those  fares  were  permitted  to  go  into  effect,  but  an  investigation  was 
instituted  into  their  lawfulness. 

In  March  1960,  by  a  supplemental  order,  an  exhaustive  investigation 
was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  among  other  things,  the 
New  Haven's  need  for  revenues  to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
service.  The  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  was  directed  to 
participate,  and  hearings  were  assigned  before  a  Commissioner  and 
a  hearing  examiner.  The  recommended  report  was  served  November 
11,  1960.  Following  exceptions  and  reply,  our  report,  Passenger 
Fares,  New  York,  N.H.&H.R.  Co.,  313  I.C.C.  411,  was  issued  March  31, 
1961,  on  an  interim  basis  in  the  belief  that  a  prompt  expression  was 
desirable,  "in  view  of  the  widespread  current  interest  in  this  question 
and  its  bearing  on  proposed  Federal  and  State  programs  of  assistance 
*  *  *  »  we  concluded  that  the  New  Haven's  passenger  deficit  was 
the  primary  cause  of  its  financial  difficulties,  and  that  reorganization 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  would  not  be  an  adequate 
solution  to  its  problems.  We  indicated  that  a  subsequent  report 
would  deal  with  the  issues  not  directly  related  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  reorganization  would  cure  the  ills  that  beset  the  New 
I  [aven. 

On  July  7,  1961,  the  New  Haven  filed  a  petition  for  reorganization 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Connecticut.  The  court,  approved  the 
petition  as  properly  filed  and  appointed  three  trustees  who  were 
ratified  by  us  on  July  31,  1961.  We  issued  our-  final  report  in  the 
investigation  on  August  Hi,  1961,314  I.C.C  .'377,  adopting  the  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  in  the  recommended  report,  except  as  modified, 
and  recognizing  the  importance  of  nmss  transportation  by  rail  as  a 
necessarj  element  in  any  program  of  urban  and  surburban  planning. 

We  then  recommended  a  program  of  direct  Federal  grants  to  pre- 
sent ial  passenger  Bervices. 
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THE  COMMON  CARRIERS'  PLIGHT 

The  same  recommendation  was  made  as  1  of  the  10  points  in  a 
program  which  we  presented  to  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  which  was  designed 
to  halt  the  steady  rise  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by  private  and 
exempt  carriers  at  the  expense  of  the  public  carriers.  We  noted  our 
objection  to  Federal  aid  as  a  long-term  policy,  but  concluded  that 
direct  grants  are  necessary  if  essential  passenger  services  such  as  those 
of  the  New  Haven  are  not  to  be  lost.  The  other  points  in  the  pro- 
gram could  not  be  expected  to  affect  the  common  carriers'  balance 
sheets  substantially  for  some  time,  but  meanwhile  the  New  Haven 
unquestionably  was  moving  toward  a  physical  liquidation. 

Besides  limited  Federal  aid,  the  program  included  these  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Limit  application  of  the  agricultural  commodity  exemption  to  one  that 
would  provide  assistance  only  to  farmers  in  transporting  their  products  to  local 
markets. 

2.  Repeal  the  dry-bulk  commodity  exemption  but  provide  for  "grandfather" 
rights. 

3.  Require  agricultural  cooperatives  and  shippers'  associations  to  apply  for 
an  exemption  from  Federal  regulation. 

4.  Make  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  applicable  to  unlawful  operations  and 
safety  violations,  and  increase  the  amount  of  the  forfeiture  substantially,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  deal  more  effectively  with  "gray  area"  and  unlawful 
operations  such  as  "buy-and-sell"  practices. 

5.  Allow  a  shorter  life  on  depreciable  property  of  railroads  for  Federal  tax 
purposes,  to  assist  the  carriers  in  accomplishing  necessary  modernization. 

6.  Establish  a  construction  reserve  fund  on  the  books  of  common  carriers. 

7.  Amend  section  22  so  as  to  permit  performance  of  transportation  services 
for  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments  free  or  at  reduced  rates  only  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

8.  Repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  fares. 

9.  Amend  the  Federal  tax  laws  to  encourage  local  and  State  tax  relief. 

Just  how  serious  the  public  carriers'  position  was  becoming  showed 
up  in  a  Commission  study  which  followed  the  trends  in  total  intercity 
ton-miles  from  1939  up  to  the  present  and  then  projected  the  data 
on  to  1970.  The  study  showed  a  decline  in  the  common  carriers' 
share  of  total  intercity  ton-miles  from  the  75.4  percent  which  they 
had  in  1939  to  only  67.5  percent  in  1959. 

More  ominous  were  the  projections  of  current  trends  to  1970. 
They  forecast  a  decline  in  the  common  carriers'  share  to  between 
60.8  percent  and  63.8  percent. 

It  was  estimated,  however,  that  enactment  of  the  recommendations 
concerning    exempt    agricultural    and    dry-bulk    commodities,    and  j 
agricultural  cooperatives,  would  increase  the  common  carrier  share 
to  between  72.51  and  76.56  percent  of  the  total  by  1970.     It  also 
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was  estimated  that  common  carrier  freight  revenues  would  increase 
from  $15  billion  in  1959  to  between  $22  and  $24  billion  in  1970  if  the 
changes  in  the  exempt  commodity  provisions  were  made,  whereas  the 
revenues  would  increase  only  to  about  $20  billion  without  the  changes. 

SERVICE  AND  FACILITIES 

Service  provided  by  carriers  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  was  ade- 
quate, on  the  whole,  although  there  were  the  usual  interruptions 
because  of  weather  and  work  stoppages. 

In  general,  the  trends  of  recent  years  continued.  The  class  I 
railroads'  ownership  of  serviceable  freight  cars  declined  by  nearly 
56,000  and  the  ratio  of  unserviceable  cars  to  total  ownership  was 
the  highest  since  1940.  Ownership  of  specially  equipped  boxcars, 
covered  hoppers,  heavy-duty  flatcars  for  TOFC  service,  and  trilevel 
rack  cars  for  new  automobiles  increased,  but  total  ownership  of 
freight  cars  of  all  types  declined.  No  serious  car  shortages  developed, 
however,  and  the  relatively  minor  problems  that  did  exist  were 
localized. 

There  were  further  increases  in  the  volume  of  trailer-on-flatcar 
service  but  the  rate  of  growth  slowed  down  considerably.  Nearly 
all  of  the  class  I  railroads — 96  out  of  107 — were  participating  in 
trailer-on-flatcar  tariffs. 

Standards  for  containers  were  approved  and  issued  jointly  by  the 
American  Standards  Association  and  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Previously  adopted  by  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association,  they  provide  for  a  van  container  cross- 
section  of  8  by  8  feet,  and  nominal  length  standards  of  10,  20,  30, 
and  40  feet.  International  standards  continued  to  be  a  difficult 
problem. 

Mo  lor  carriers  of  property  continued  their  growth,  meeting  service 
requirements  of  their  shippers  and  seeking  new  ways  to  attract 
additional  traffic.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  better  service  through  a 
variety  of  equipment  improvements  offered  by  the  manufacturers 
and  through  the  construction  of  new  terminals.  Operation  of  98- 
foot  units  made  up  of  a  tractor,  semitrailer,  and  full  trailer,  was 
authorized  on  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  turnpikes.  Such  units  previously 
had  been  in  operation  on  a  turnpike  route  from  Buffalo  to  Boston, 
;i-  well  as  in  the  Western  States. 

The  buslines  carried  fewer  passengers  hut-  their  revenues  were  up 
because  of  increases  in  passenger-miles,  charter  and  special-service 
run-,   volume  of  package  express,  and   higher  fares  and  express  rates 

in  some  areas. 

Service  innovations  among  water  carriers  included  the  launching  of 

the  hrst  I'.S. -built  oceangoing  hydrofoil  vessel;  movement  of  boiling- 
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hot  molten  sulphur  in  a  new  tanker;  and  launching  of  a  6,000-ton 
barge  for  service  between  California  and  Alaska. 

Also  under  consideration  was  an  application  to  pioneer  a  barge 
service  on  the  Red  River  using  a  shallow-draft,  jet  propelled  tug. 
The  vessel  used  in  tests  has  a  draft  of  only  8  inches,  and  can  tow  about 
200  tons  of  laden  barges.  Its  engine  operates  a  hydrojet  unit  which 
forces  water  out  of  a  nozzle  at  the  rate  of  3,000  gallons  a  minute  at  a 
70-degree  angle.  A  more  powerful  tug  would  be  used  in  the  proposed 
service. 

Some  freight  forwarders  moved  to  standardize  container  equip- 
ment by  using  20-foot  trailers  for  pickup  and  delivery  service,  and  then 
locking  two  of  them  together  for  over-the-road  service. 

CURRENT  TRENDS 

Although  the  trends  as  reported  in  the  "Traffic  and  Earnings" 
chapter  were  not  suprising,  the  relative  extents  of  some  changes  were 
unexpected.  The  volume  of  traffic  increased  although  revenues  de- 
clined. Minor  gains  for  some  modes  partially  offset  losses  for  others 
in  the  calendar  year  1960  compared  with  1959.  Motor  carriers,  both 
of  property  and  passengers,  and  oil  pipelines  had  higher  revenues 
while  railroads  and  water  carriers  experienced  losses  in  this  period. 

Rail  ton-miles  showed  a  small  decrease,  while  motor  carriers  of 
property  and  pipelines  had  small  increases,  and  water  lines  had  a  con- 
siderable increase. 

But  in  the  first  half  of  1961,  with  a  recovery  from  the  business  re- 
cession well  along  before  the  half  ended,  freight  revenues  of  the  rail- 
roads declined  10.2  percent  below  the  same  period  in  1960.  All  other 
types  of  revenue  except  mail  also  decreased,  resulting  in  a  9.6  percent 
decline  in  the  railroads'  total  operating  revenues. 

Predictably,  the  railroads  with  the  more  seriously  depressed  earn- 
ings were  generally  concentrated  in  the  East.  The  operating  ratio 
of  40  class  I  carriers  in  the  eastern  district  was  88.2  percent  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1961,  compared  with  81.8  in  the  same  period  of  1960. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  107  class  I  railroads  had  an  operating 
ratio  of  81.4  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1961,  compared  with  78.5  in 
the  same  period  of  1960.  Three  carriers  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
had  operating  ratios  of  73.8  and  67.2  percent  in  the  two  6-month 
periods;  24  in  the  southern  region  had  78.6  and  77.5  percent;  and  40 
in  the  western  district  had  78.2  and  77.9  percent. 

Current  assets  of  the  class  I  line-haul  railroads  also  were  down  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1961,  below  the  prior  year.  They  declined  10.4 
percent  to  $2,735  million  from  $3,053  million. 

The  picture  was  somewhat  better  for  motor  carriers  of  property, 
although  severe  weather  conditions  combined  with  other  factors  to 
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give  the  class  I  intercity  carriers  their  first  deficit  for  a  first  quarter 
since  1958  and  only  the  second  in  the  post-war  years. 

For  the  first  half  of  1961  revenues  of  class  I  intercity  carriers  were 
$2,335  million  compared  with  $2,398  million  for  the  first  half  of  1960, 
a  decrease  of  2.6  percent.  Expenses  were  $2,255  million,  3.3  percent 
lower.  The  operating  ratio  decreased  0.7  percentage  point  to  96.6 
percent  and  net  income  after  taxes  was  $29.8  million,  up  50.1  percent. 

Class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers  had  more  intercity  and  charter 
business  in  the  first  half  of  1961,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1960,  but  reported  they  carried  fewer  passengers  in  local  and  suburban 
service.  Total  operating  revenues  were  $278.8  million,  a  3.9  percent 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  1960,  while  total  expenses  were 
$260.8  million,  a  4.6  percent  increase. 

Keports  of  inland  and  coastal  water  carriers  showed  a  decrease  of 
20.5  percent  in  revenue  freight  and  of  10.0  percent  in  tons  of  revenue 
freight  to  $121.0  million  and  46.1  million  tons,  respectively,  in  the 
first  half  of  1961  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Pas- 
senger revenues  increased  4.0  percent  to  $2.6  million,  and  the  number 
of  revenue  passengers  decreased  17.0  percent  to  741,583  in  the  first 
half  of  1961,  compared  with  the  same  half  in  1960.  (Expenses  are 
not  reported  in  the  quarterly  statements  of  these  carriers.) 

Freight  forwarders  also  recorded  losses  in  the  first  half  of  1961, 
although  they  were  not  substantial.  Their  transportation  revenues 
were  $211  million,  a  decrease  of  1.1  percent  under  the  first  half  of 
1960,  and  they  had  net  income  after  taxes  of  $1.9  million,  297 
percent  above  the  first  half  of  1960. 

Transportation  revenues  of  72  oil  pipeline  companies  having  annual 

operating  revenues  of  more  than  $500,000  each  amounted  to  $362.4 

million  in  the  first  half  of  1961,  an  increase  of  0.4  percent  over  the  same 

period  of  1960. 

PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY 

Fewer  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  railroads  and  motor  carriers 
subject  to  our  safety  requirements,  except  in  accidents  at  rail-highway 
grade  crossings.  The  latter  increased  from  1,203  killed  in  the  calen- 
dar year  L959  to  1,364  in  1960.  Other  fatalities  from  train  service 
accidents  decreased  from  838  in  1959  to  734  in  1960. 

Motor  carriers  reported  3.4  percent  fewer  deaths,  although  their 
yehicle-miles  increased  about  1  percent. 

Both  the  railroad  and  motor  carrier  safety  programs  emphasized 
the  need  for  better  maintenance  practices. 


TRAFFIC  AND  EARNINGS 

The  volume  of  traffic  rose  and  earnings  declined  for  domestic 
regulated  carriers  as  a  group  during  the  period  1959-early  1961, 
which  included  recovery  from  the  business  recession  of  late  1957  and 
early  1958,  the  subsequent  decline,  and  the  recovery  of  1961.  The 
revenues  for  eight  of  the  groups  of  carriers  subject  to  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  were  $19.5  billion  in  the  calendar  year  1959,  $19.3  billion 
in  1960,  and  $18.8  billion  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1961,  as 
motor-carrier  increases  only  partly  balanced  rail  and  water  declines. 

Total  ton-miles  of  service  increased  somewhat  as  the  moderate 
gains  of  motor  carriers  and  pipelines  in  1960  over  1959  were  partly 
offset  by  small  railroad  losses,  and  water  carriers,  affected  by  the 
labor-management  dispute  in  the  steel  industry  in  1959,  showed  a 
sizable  increase  in  ton-miles  in  1960.  Passenger-miles  by  the  airlines 
and  private  automobiles  increased  and  the  long-term  downward  trend 
in  rail  and  bus  passenger  traffic  continued. 

The  table  at  page  15  shows  intercity  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles 
operated  by  public  and  private  agencies  of  transport. 

OPERATING  REVENUES,  1959-60 

Changes  in  the  revenues  of  some  types  of  carriers  were  considerable. 
Railroads,  which  received  the  largest  share  of  operating  revenues, 
showed  declines  of  3.0  percent  in  1960  and  7.8  percent  in  fiscal  1961 
from  the  1959  level.  Railroad  figures  were  augmented  slightly  by 
the  addition  of  Alaskan,  Hawaiian,  and  four  electric  railways  not 
included  in  1959.  RE  A  Express  showed  a  small  increase  in  calendar 
1960  over  calendar  1959  and  a  somewhat  greater  increase  for  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1961.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  electric 
railways  continued  with  the  abandonment  of  two  lines  during  1959. 
Four  electric  railways  were  changed  in  classification  to  class  II  line- 
haul  railroads  in  1960.  Water  lines,  whose  revenues  declined  mod- 
erately in  calendar  1960  as  compared  with  1959,  showed  a  decline  of 
10.7  percent  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1961,  in  part  because  of 
the  severe  winter  conditions  that  prevailed  early  in  1961.  Pipelines, 
motor  carriers  of  passengers,  and  motor  carriers  of  property  had 
increased  revenues  in  both  calendar  1960  and  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1961,  over  the  levels  of  1959. 

Revenues  of  freight  forwarders  and  private  car  lines  involved  inter- 
company payments  and  to  avoid  duplications  are  not  included  in  the 
table.     The  operating  revenues  of  freight  forwarders  after  payments 
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to  carriers  were  $132  million  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  compared 
to  $130  million  for  1959.  Operating  revenues  of  private  car  lines 
amounted  to  $493  million  in  1960  and  $443  million  in  1959. 


Operating  revenues  1 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1959 

Year  ended  Dec.  31,  1960 

Year  ended  June  30,  1961 

Amount 

Percentage 

change  from 

calendar 

year  1959 

Amount 

Percentage 

change  from 

calendar 

year  1959 

Thousands 

$10,  206,  584 

247, 387 

57,  655 

24,  504 

429, 921 

765, 232 

630, 839 

7, 144,  950 

Thousands 

$9,  898,  858 

247, 985 

55,  877 

22, 834 

427,  408 

770.417 

667,  033 

7,213,911 

-3.01 
+0.24 
-3.08 
-6.82 
-0.58 
+0.68 
+5.74 
+0.97 

Thousands 

$9,  408,  494 

251,  400 

53,  023 

22, 147 

383,711 

772,  777 

678,  460 

7,  252,  010 

—7.82 

+1.62 

-8.03 

-9.62 

-10.  75 

+0. 99 

Motor  carriers  of  passengers  6 

Motor  carriers  of  property 

+7.55 
+1.50 

Grand  total .          _          .  _ 

19,  507, 072 

19,  304,  323 

-1.04 

18, 822.  022 

-3.51 

1  Partly  estimated.    Some  of  the  1959  figures  given  in  the  74th  Annual  Report  have  been  revised. 

2  Includes  line-haul  and  switching  and  terminal  companies;  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  included  in  1960  only, 
$9,684,429. 

3  After  deducting  payments  to  others  for  express  privileges. 

4  Since  December  31,  1959,  four  electric  railways,  with  total  1959  revenues  of  $2.7  million,  have  been  reclas  - 
sifted  as  class  II  line-haul  railways.  The  result  is  an  overstatement  of  the  electric  railway  decline  and 
slight  understatement  of  the  railroad  decrease. 

5  Includes  only  revenue  from  domestic  traffic  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

6  Does  not  include  motor-carrier  revenues  of  electric  railways,  included  under  electric  railways. 

TRAFFIC  DATA,  1959-60 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  and  estimated  freight  ton- 
miles  performed  by  the  various  types  of  intercity  carriers,  both  public 
and  private,  for  1959  and  1960.  Estimates  of  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  deep  sea  water  traffic  as  far  as  available  are  shown  separately 
under  ''Sources." 

Preliminary  estimates  for  1960  show  little  change  from  1959  and 
are  near  the  record  figures  of  1956  and  1957.  The  annual  total  of 
1,330,927  million  ton-miles  for  1960  differs  from  the  1959  figure  by  a 
small  decrease  in  rail  ton-miles,  small  increases  for  motor  carriers  of 
property  and  pipelines,  and  a  considerable  increase  for  water  lines. 
These  figures  reflect  certain  changes  resulting  from  the  admission  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  Union.  Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
been  added  to  the  I960  highway  ton-miles  on  a  preliminary  basis,  and 
for  both  States  to  1960  rail  ton-miles.  Pipeline  data  remain  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  previous  years,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Ton- 
miles    for   waterways,   as   before,    include    the   negligible   Alaskan    and 

Hawaiian  inland  traffic.  Open  ocean  traffic,  which  is  important  for 
these  riew  States,  is  omitted  from  the  waterborne  ton-miles.  Air 
figures  have  been  changed  to  cover  domestic  operations  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  They  omit  "International  and 
Territorial"    which    encompass    operations    to    or    from,    or    between, 
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points  outside  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  operations 
between  United  States  points  separated  by  foreign  territory  or  major 
expanses  of  international  waters.  As  far  as  possible,  differences  are 
indicated  in  footnotes  appended  to  the  table. 


Volume  of  intercity  traffic,  public  and  private 

by  kinds  of  transportation  l 

Ton-miles 

Passenger-miles 

Agency 

1959 

1960 

Percentage  of 
grand  total 

1959 

1960 

Percentage  of 
grand  total 

1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

1.  Railroads  and  elec- 

tric railways,  in- 
cluding express 
and  mail 

2.  Motor  vehicles: 2 

Motor  carriers 
of  passengers.. 

Millions 
582, 497 

Millions 
579, 130 

44.97 

43.51 

Millions 

22.  373 

20,  364 
659,  435 

Millions 

21,  574 

19, 896 

677,  589 

3.04 

2.76 
89.50 

2.86 
2.63 

Private  auto- 

89.74 

Motor  trans- 
portation of 

property 

Total  motor 

vehicle 

3.  Inland  waterways, 
including  Great 
Lakes...    . 

288,  519 
288,  519 

196,  559 
226.  991 

739 

299,  393 
299,  393 

223, 000 
228,  626 

778 

22.27 
22.27 

15.17 
17.52 

0.057 

22.50 
22.50 

16.76 
3  7. 18 

0.058 

679,  799 
2,026 

697,  485 
2,068 

92.27 
0.27 

92.37 
0.27 

4.  Pipelines  (oil)  3 

5.  Airways    (domes- 

tic revenue  and 
pleasure  and 
business  flying, 
including  ex- 
press and  mail) .. 

32,  566 

33, 958 

4.42 

4.50 

Grand  total. .. 

1,  295,  305 

1,  330,  927 

100.  00 

100.  00 

736,  764 

755, 085 

100.  00 

100.  00 

1  Some  revisions  have  been  made  in  the  1959  data  presented  in  the  74th  Annual  Report,  and  parts  of  the 
1959  and  1960  data  are  still  preliminary. 

2  Schoolbus  data  are  excluded. 

3  Includes  refined  products  and  crude  oil,  with  an  allowance  for  gathering  lines. 

Sources:  (Paragraphs  below  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  items  in  table.) 

1.  Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Electric  railway  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  revenue.  Does  not  include  nonrevenue  ton-miles  which  amounted  to  15,723 
millions  in  1960  and  16,850  millions  in  1959,  for  class  I  railroads. 

2.  Highway  ton-miles  estimated  on  the  basis  of  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  data  for  main  and  local  rural  roads, 
mileages  of  routes  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  on  Department  of  Agriculture  data  on  farm  consumption. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included.  Passenger-miles  in  private  automobiles  estimated  on  basis  of  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  rural  and  intercity  travel  and  from  average  load  data.  Motor  carrier 
passenger-miles  based  on  Public  Roads  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data.  As  processing  of 
certain  data  is  not  complete,  highway  estimates  herein  for  1959  and  1960  should  be  regarded  as  preliminary. 
Because  of  changes  in  base  beginning  with  1957,  estimates  for  that  year  published  in  the  73d  Annual  Report, 
estimates  for  1958  and  1959  in  the  74th  Annual  Report,  and  the  above  estimates  for  1959  and  1960  for  motor 
carriers  of  passengers,  and  for  private  automobiles  for  1957-58  in  the  73d  and  74th  Annual  Reports  are  not 
comparable  with  estimates  published  for  prior  years. 

3.  Ton-mile  data  from  Office  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  Data  for  1960  are  preliminary  estimates.  Does 
not  include  most  coastwise  and  intercoastal  ton-miles,  estimated  at  (millions)  309,290  in  1955,  306,815  in 
1956,  299,915  in  1957,  304,770  in  1958,  and  313,749  in  1959,  based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration 
and  computations  of  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics.  These  estimated 
ton-miles  include  movements  between  the  mainland  and  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  water- 
separated  areas,  which  amounted  to  (millions)  27,279  in  1955,  27,349  in  1956,  26,824  in  1957,  and  38,154  in  1958. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  duplication  between  these  and  the  waterborne  ton-miles  in  the  table.  Revisions 
are  involved  in  data  presented  in  the  74th  Annual  Report.  Data  for  1960  are  not  available.  Figures  in  the 
table  include  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  domestic  but  not  deep  sea  ton-miles. 

4.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  other  data. 

5.  Based  on  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  statistics,  Federal  Aviation  Agency  surveys,  and  other  data. 
Covers  domestic  except  movements  over  international  waters  or  foreign  countries.  These  figures,  as  they 
include,  for  example,  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian,  are  not  comparable  with  data  in  previous  Annual  Reports. 
The  comparable  figures  for  previous  reports  were  646  million  ton-miles  and  32,366  million  passenger-miles 
in  1959. 
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Preliminary  motor  transportation  ton-mile  data,  including  both 
private  and  for-hire,  indicate  that  the  previous  record  of  1959  has 
been  surpassed.  The  water  carriers  regained  about  26  billion  ton- 
miles,  although  this  figure  is  preliminary.  Pipeline  traffic  also  in- 
creased. Air  ton-miles  as  reported  on  the  new  basis  show  an  increase. 
Air  figures,  if  shown  on  the  old  basis,  would  have  indicated  a  record 
high  level  in  1960,  but  they  remain  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  total 
ton-miles. 

Intercity  passenger-miles,  also  shown  in  the  table,  again  reached 
a  new  high  in  1960  because  of  increases  in  travel  by  air  and  by  private 
automobile.  The  private  automobile,  with  about  90  percent  of  the 
total,  remained  the  predominant  factor  in  intercity  passenger  traffic. 
Railroads  and  motor  carriers  of  passengers  again  showed  decreases, 
which  amounted  to  3.6  and  2.3  percent,  respectively,  below  1959. 
The  preliminary  bus  figures  shown  are  not  comparable  with  pre-1957 
data.  Water  carrier  passenger-miles,  which  continued  to  be  a  small 
part  of  the  total,  increased.  The  shares  of  total  passenger-miles  for 
private  automobiles  and  air  increased  in  1960  over  1959  but  all  others 
decreased  or  remained  the  same. 

LONG-TERM  TRENDS:  TON-MILES,  1939-60;  PASSENGER-MILES,  1949- 
60;  AND  REVENUES,  1947-60 

The  distribution  by  kind  of  carrier  of  intercity  ton-miles  for  1939 
through  1960,  passenger-miles  for  1949  through  1960,  and  revenues 
for  1947  through  1960  are  shown  in  the  charts  which  follow. 

Another  chart  shows  a  comparison  of  waterborne  ton-miles  in 
three  groups.  The  first  comprises  the  deep  sea  domestic  movements 
(coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  2  American  areas  separated  from  the 
48  contiguous  States);  next  is  in  the  Mississippi  River  system;  and 
lust  the  Great  Lakes.  The  estimates  of  deep  sea  ton-miles  were 
computed  by  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and 
Statistics  from  data  supplied  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Characteristic  of  these  trades  is  that  each  is  dominated 
by  relatively  few  commodities.  Domestic  deep  sea  and  Mississippi 
River  traffic  presenl  relatively  smooth  trends  as  compared  with  data 
for  !  be  Great   Lakes. 

Another  chart  compares  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  in- 
dustrial production,  the  index  of  gross  national  product  less  services, 
and  an  index  of  intercity  ion-miles.  Each  series  is  based  on  1939. 
The  trends  are  roughly  similar  even  though  the  production  index 
doea  not  include  imports  and  agricultural  products  which  are  reflected 
in  the  national  product  series  and,  when  transported,  in  the  index  of 
ton-mile 
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Ton-miles  as  a  measure  of  transportation  service  combine  the 
factors  of  weight  and  distance  but  necessarily  cannot  take  into 
account  reliability,  speed,  convenience,  consist  of  traffic,  and  other 
matters  of  economic  importance.  For  example,  in  regard  to  circuity, 
the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  is  685  miles  by  rail,  from 
airport  to  airport  607  miles,  by  the  Mississippi  River  1,051  miles, 
and  by  highway  705  miles.  Ton-miles  fail  also  to  reflect  the  service 
conveniences  such  as  the  location  of  terminals  in  relation  to  shippers' 
or  consignees'  places  of  business. 

The  revenues  per  ton-mile  and  revenues  per  passenger-mile  by  the 
various  means  also  show  wide  variations.  Thus,  in  1959  the  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  by  rail  was  1.459  cents,  by  pipelines,  0.314 
cents,  and  by  class  I  intercity  motor  common  carrier,  6.277  cents. 
Respective  figures  for  1947  were  1.085,  0.292,  and  4.847  cents.  Water 
and  air  figures  are  not  readily  available.  Differences  in  consist  of 
traffic  are  indicated  by  these  figures  as  well  as  operating  characteris- 
tics. In  1959,  revenues  per  passenger-mile  ranged  from  2.59  cents  on 
regular  route  schedules  for  intercity  class  I  motor  carriers,  through 
2.77  cents  for  class  I  rail  coach,  to  5.87  cents  for  scheduled  domestic 
airlines.  The  respective  average  passenger-mile  revenues  for  1949 
were  1.84,  2.41,  and  5.76  cents. 

Data  on  a  reasonably  comparable  basis  available  for  passenger-miles 
cover  the  much  shorter  period  1949-60,  and  recent  data  for  motor 
carriers  of  passengers  have  involved  changes  that  make  them  noncom- 
parable  with  the  first  years  of  the  period.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  airlines  in  the  period  have  moved  to  first  place  in  revenue  pas- 
senger-miles, whereas  in  the  earlier  years,  buses  and  railways  were 
well  ahead.  The  volume  of  passenger  service  by  water  carriers  is 
relatively  minor,  but  the  service  is  important  in  such  areas  as  Puget 
Sound  and  offshore  New  England  islands. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  passenger  field  continues  to  be  the 
private  automobile  which  supplies  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
intercity  passenger-miles  by  all  means  of  transportation.  The  effects 
which  the  interstate  system  of  highways  now  building  may  have  on 
the  future  distribution  of  intercity  passenger  travel  cannot  as  yet  be 
predicted.  Thus  far  only  the  air-carrier  group  has  shown  significant 
expansion  in  total  of  revenue  passenger-miles. 

Though  there  is  some  indication  that  institution  by  carriers  of  new 
services  and  new  fares  has  resulted  in  some  diversion  from  private 
automobiles,  the  opening  of  new  highway  facilities  has  been  definitely 
reflected  in   lower   for-hire   patronage.     In   general,    except   for   air 
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travel,  the  shift  from  for-hire  to  private  automobile  is  statistically 
apparent. 

The  shift  toward  the  lower  fare  operations  continued.  Thus,  in 
scheduled  service  air  operations,  first  class  domestic  passenger-miles 
dropped  from  17.0  billion  to  16.1  billion  while  coach  passenger-miles 
for  the  same  airlines  increased  from  12.2  to  14.4  billions  between  the 
calendar  years  1959  and  1960.  With  rails,  the  decline  continued  to 
be  greater  in  parlor  and  sleeping  car  than  in  coach  service  passenger- 
miles.  No  data  are  available  for  "luxury"  as  distinguished  from 
regular  bus  service. 

While  the  general  movement  of  combined  passenger  and  freight 
revenues  of  the  carriers  subject  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  has 
had  a  general  upward  trend  since  1947,  there  have  been  wide  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year,  ranging  to  more  than  $1.5  billion  from  the 
highest  to  lowest  years.  The  variation  for  the  largest  single  group, 
the  railroads,  has  been  from  $8.9  billion  in  1949  to  over  $11  billion  in 
1953  in  the  period  of  years  covered.  Revenues  of  motor  carriers  of 
property,  second  largest  through  the  period,  have  ranged  from  $2.2 
billion  in  the  first  year,  1947,  to  over  $7  billion  in  the  last  2  years. 
Oil  pipelines,  now  the  third  largest  group,  had  revenues  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  well  over  twice  their  revenues 
at  the  start  of  the  period.  Water  lines,  although  still  under  half  a 
billion  dollars,  have  also  shown  substantial  increases  although  recent 
revenues  have  been  lower  than  in  the  peak  year,  1956.  Motor 
carriers  of  passengers  have  shown  the  least  variation  percentagewise 
during  the  period  with  the  highest  figure  about  20  percent  above  the 
lowest. 

Relatively,  declines  in  revenue  have  been  greatest  in  the  electric 
railway  group,  although  part  of  the  decline  has  resulted  from  transfer 
of  carriers  to  the  category  of  line-haul  railways.  There  have  been 
also  a  number  of  complete  abandonments  in  this  group,  and  one  of 
the  largest  remaining  of  these  carriers  has  applied  for  complete 
abandonment.  Pullman  Company  revenues  have  declined  continu- 
ously since  1952  with  revenues  in  1960  less  than  half  of  those  in  1947. 
The  decline  in  patronage  has  been  greater  than  the  decline  in  revenue 
because  of  increases  in  fares.  REA  Express  had  its  highest  revenues 
in  the  first  2  years  of  the  period  1947  to  the  present,  but  its  revenues 
have  Followed  a  fluctuating  course  since  that  time  with  the  low  point 
in  L950.  The  highest  revenues  sinee  1950  were  reached  in  1958; 
revenues  sinee  that  time  have  been  not  greatly  lower  and  recently 
have  shown  improvement. 
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INTERCITY   PASSENGER-MILES,   1949-1960 


REVENUE    INTERCITY   PASSENGER   MILES 
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*  Data   for   1957-60  on  motor   carriers  not   comparable;  see    footnote    to   table 
Source:   1949-56,  ICC,  Bureau   of   Transport   Economics  and   Statistics,  Intercity   Passenger- Miles,  1949-1956, 

Statement  No    580;  1957-59,   Annual  Reports   of    the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission;  I960,  staff  estimates. 
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1  Partly  estimated. 

2  Shifts  of  carriers  from  electric  to  line-haul  railway  classification  and  partial  and  complete  abandonments 
have  affected  the  decline  by  an  indeterminate  amount. 

3  After  deducting  payments  to  others  for  express  privileges. 

*  Includes  only  revenues  from  domestic  traffic  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

5  Does  not  include  motor  carrier  revenues  of  electric  railways,  included  under  electric  railways. 

6  Includes  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

Sources:  1947-59,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  revised  motor  carrier  revenues, 
1947-1956,  I.C.C.,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics,  Statistics  of  Class  I,  II,  and  III  Motor 
Carriers,  1939-19-56,  Statement  No.  589;  and  1960,  staff  estimates.  Air  data  from  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
data  cover  operating  revenues  in  domestic  revenue  operations  only,  not  including  Alaskan  or  oversea, 
but  do  include  the  local  Hawaiian  line  within  those  islands. 
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CLASS  I  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS 

Operating  revenues  of  class  1  line-haul  railroads  declined  3.2  per- 
cent in  1960,  to  $9,514  million.  (See  appendix  B,  table  A,  for  1959 
and  1960  data.)  Freight  revenue  fell  3.5  percent,  and  passenger 
revenue  1.7  percent.  Total  operating  expenses  in  1960  declined  1.8 
percent  to  $7,565  million.  After  other  additions  and  deductions, 
class  I  line-haul  railroads  had  a  net  income  after  taxes  of  $445  million, 
down  23  percent  from  1959.  This  was  the  lowest  net  income  since 
1949. 

Kesults  for  the  first  6  months  of  1961  were  exceptionally  poor. 
Freight  revenue  declined  10.2  percent  from  the  revenues  of  the 
comparable  period  in  1960.  All  other  types  of  revenue  except  mail 
decreased,  resulting  in  a  decline  in  total  operating  revenues  of  9.6 
percent.  Operating  expenses  declined  from  $3,840  million  in  1960 
to  $3,596  million  in  1961  or  by  6.4  percent.  Net  income  after  taxes 
was  75  percent  lower.  Not  all  regions  were  similarly  affected;  the 
more  seriously  depressed  earnings  were  generally  concentrated  in  the 
eastern  district. 

Current  assets  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  declined  by  10.4 
percent,  from  $3,053  million  as  of  June  30,  1960,  to  $2,735  million  at 
the  same  date  in  1961,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.  Cash  and  tem- 
porary cash  investments  registered  a  16.2  percent  decline,  to  $1,302 
million.  Materials  and  supplies  were  12  percent  lower  than  the  year 
before.  Total  current  liabilities  increased  3.4  percent.  Net  working 
capital,  including  materials  and  supplies,  was  lower  by  almost  one- 
third,  decreasing  from  $1,214  to  $834  million. 

The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities,  including  or 
excluding  materials  and  supplies,  declined.  Including  materials  and 
supplies  the  ratio  fell  from  1.66  to  1.44.  Excluding  them,  the  ratio 
declined  from  1.33  to  1.16.  Each  of  these  ratios  was  considerably 
lower  than  ;il  any  time  iii  the  years  1950-59.  The  same  condition 
was  true  of  I  he  ratio  of  cash  and  temporary  cash  investments  to 
current  liabilities.  In  1961  this  ratio  was  0.68,  compared  with  0.84 
;i  year  earlier. 

The  condensed  income  account  below  shows  that  revenue  and  other 
income  in  I960  was  $9,861  million,  which  was  2.8  percent  below  1959, 
and  the  low  est  since  1954. 

The  cost  of  materials,  depreciation,  and  other  expenses  increased 
slightly,  from  $3,270  to  $3,271  million  in  19(H).  Taxes  declined  4.7 
percent  in  I960,  to  $999  million.  Wages  and  salaries,  which  were 
lower  by  2.1  percent,  amounted  to  $4,661  million  in  1960. 
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Current  assets  and  current  liabilities,  class  I  line-haul  railroads  as  of  June  30 


Item 


Total  current  assets 

Cash  and  temporary  cash  in- 
vestments  

Materials  and  supplies 

Total  current  liabilities 

Net  working  capital: 

Including    materials    and 

supplies 

Excluding    materials    and 
supplies 

Fatios 

Current  assets  to  current  lia- 
bilities: 
Including    materials    and 

supplies 

Excluding    materials    and 

supplies 

Cash  and  temporary  cash  in- 
vestments to  current  liabili- 
ties  


1958 


Millions 
$2, 661 

1,139 

655 

1,581 


425 


1.68 
1.27 

0.72 


Millions 
$3, 172 

1,652 

607 

1,783 


782 


1.78 
1.44 

0.93 


Percent 

of  change 

from 

1958 


+19.2 

+45.0 
-7.3 

+12.8 


+28.6 
+84.0 


Amount 


Millions 
$3, 053 

1,553 

600 

1,839 


1,214 
614 


1.66 
1.33 

0.84 


Percent 

of  change 

from 

1958 


+14.7 


+36.3 

-8.4 

+16.3 


+12.4 

+44.5 


1961 


Amount 


Millions 
$2,  735 

1,302 

528 

1,901 


834 
306 


1.44 
1.16 

0.68 


Percent 

of  change 

from 

1958 


+2.8 

+  14.3 
-19.4 

+20.2 


-22.8 
-28.0 


1  Revised. 


The  amount  remaining  for  the  investors'  share  fell  12.4  percent 
from  $1,062  million  in  1959,  which  was  the  lowest  amount  in  10 
years,  to  $930  million  in  1960.  Rent  for  leased  roads  and  interest 
on  obligations  decreased  a  total  of  $5  million,  and  other  deductions 
increased  by  the  same  amount.  Only  $445  million  remained  for 
dividends  and  surplus,  down  22.9  percent  from  1959 — the  lowest 
amount  since  1949  and  58.7  percent  under  the  average  for  the  10-year 
period  1950-59. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  shows  income  and  expenses  for  the 
12-month  period  ended  June  30,  1961.  Revenues  continued  to  fall, 
and  at  $9,395  million  were  4.7  percent  under  those  for  calendar  1960. 
After  accounting  for  expenses  and  taxes,  the  amount  remaining  for 
dividends  and  surplus  was  only  $267  million,  or  40  percent  less  than 
for  the  1 960  calendar  year. 

Selected  operating  statistics  for  freight  and  passenger  service  of 
class  I  line-haul  railroads  are  shown  in  table  B,  appendix  B,  for  the 
years  1959  and  1960,  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1960  and  1961.  For 
freight  service,  the  average  miles  of  road  operated  declined  0.2  percent 
from  219,723  miles  in  1959  to  219,295  in  1960.  This  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  average  yearly  decline  over  the  last  10  years. 

Ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  fell  to  572  billion,  or  by  5  percent;  tons 
of  revenue  freight  originated  rose  to  1.24  billion,  an  increase  of  0.8 
percent. 
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Condensed  income  account — class  I  line-haul  railroads 


Item 

Calendar  year 

12 
months 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

ended 

with 

June  30, 

1961 

Revenue  and  other  income 

Millions 
$10,  781 

3,410 

1,068 
4,478 
6,303 
5,091 

55 

359 

60 

737 

1,212 

Millions 
$9,  897 

3,126 
957 
4,083 
5,814 
4,719 

55 
373 

66 
601 

1,095 

Millions 
$10, 140 

3,270 
1,048 
4,318 
5,822 
4,760 

54 
369 

62 

577 

1,062 

Millions 
$9,  861 

3,271 
999 
4,270 
5,591 
4,661 

51 
367 

67 
445 
930 

Millions 

$9,  395 

3,242 

938 

4,180 

5,215 

Cost  of  materials,  depreciations,  and  other  expenses, 
except  wages  and  salaries..     . 

Taxes,  including  income,  profits,  and  payroll 

Total  deductions 

Wages  and  salaries  » 

4,463 

Investors'  share: 

Rent  for  leased  roads  2. 

50 

3  369 

66 

267 

Total 

752 

Percent  wages  and  salaries. 

80.8 
19.2 

.81.2 

18.8 

81.8 
18.2 

83.4 
.16.6 

85.6 

14.4 

1  Chargeable  to  operating  expenses  and  not  including  the  following  amounts  of  payroll  taxes,  in  millions: 
12  months  ended  June  30,  1961,  $375;  year  1960,  $394;  1959,  $374;  1958,  $316;  and  1957,  $342. 

2  Represents  largely  intercompany  payments  among  railroads  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends. 

3  Partly  estimated. 

*  Miscellaneous  deductions  from  income  applicable  to  "other  income"  shown,  contingent  charges  (capital 
and  other  funds),  and  amortization  of  discount  on  funded  debt. 

Revenue  per  ton-mile  again  decreased,  from  1.45  cents  in  1959  to 
1.40  cents  in  1960.  This  amount  was  slightly  below  the  average  for 
the  10  years  1950-59.  Although  the  length  of  the  average  freight 
haul  (per  railroad)  declined  a  little  more  than  about  1  mile  to  249.7 
miles  in  1960,  it  was  still  more  than  10  percent  longer  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  average  load  per  car  (net  ton-miles  per  loaded  car-mile) 
rose  to  a  new  high  of  34.0  tons,  over  7  percent  greater  than  in  1950. 

Freight  trains  continued  to  increase  in  length  (freight  car-miles  per 
train-mile — total).  In  1960  the  average  was  70.2  cars,  compared  with 
69.6  cars  in  1959.  Freight  train  speed  remained  unchanged  at  19.5 
miles  per  hour  (train-miles  per  train-hour  (average)).  Gross  ton-miles 
per  train-hour,  which  have  been  increasing  steadily  with  the  trend 
toward  more  powerful  diesel  locomotives,  rose  1.9  percent  in  1960,  to 
63,070.     The  percent  loaded  of  total  freight  car-miles  fell  from  62.3 


since  the  end  of  World  War  IT,  and  in   1960  the  percentage  was  the 
lowest  since  1934,  with  the  exception  of  1958. 

Freighl  car  utilization,  indicated  by  car-miles  per  car-day,  was 
10.9  as  compared  with  41.2  for  1959.  Calculating  from  average 
freight-train  speed  of  19.5  miles  per  hour,  average  ear-miles  per 
car-day  of  40.9,  and  percent  loaded  of  total  freight  ear-miles,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  freighl  car  in  I960  was  loaded  and  moving 
in  freighl  I  rains  only  77  minutes  each  day  ;is  compared  with  78  minutes 
for  L959. 
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The  percentage  of  total  freight  locomotives  which  were  unservice- 
able was  reduced  in  1960  to  7.5,  the  best  figure  in  the  past  10  years. 
For  freight  cars  the  percent  unserviceable  was  7.6,  a  slight  increase 
over  1959  but  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of  5.4  percent  for 
the  period  1950-59. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1961  business  was  substantially  depressed 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1960.  Total  revenue  ton-miles 
decreased  8.4  percent  and  total  revenue  freight  carried  declined  11.9 
percent.  Loaded  freight  car-miles  went  down  from  61.6  to  61.0  per- 
cent of  the  total.  In  this  same  period  some  of  the  indexes  of  operating 
efficiency  continued  their  long-term  improvement,  especially  gross  ton- 
miles  per  train-mile  and  gross  ton-miles  per  train-hour.  The  percent- 
age of  unserviceable  freight  cars,  taking  into  account  all  cars  on  line, 
increased  sharply,  from  7.2  for  the  first  half  of  1960  to  8.3  for  the 
first  half  of  1961. 

In  passenger  service,  the  trends  of  recent  years  continued  in  1960. 
Road  mileage  operated  in  passenger  service  fell  6.1  percent  to  93,893, 
which  was  more  than  the  1950-59  average  annual  reduction  of 
5.0  percent.  Revenue  passengers  carried  were  fewer  by  7.5  percent 
in  1960.  Revenue  passenger-miles  declined  3.6  percent  to  21,261 
million. 

Revenue  per  passenger-mile  (excluding  commutation)  rose  from 
3.00  cents  in  1959  to  3.03  cents  in  1960.  Including  commuters,  reve- 
nue per  passenger-mile  increased  from  2.95  cents  to  3.01  cents. 

Passenger  train-miles  were  down  6.8  percent  and  passenger-train 
car-miles  declined  5.6  percent  in  1960.  The  average  passenger  train 
continued  to  become  longer,  cars  per  train  rising  from  10.12  in  1959 
to  10.26  in  1960.  The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  increased  as 
it  has  been  doing  in  recent  years — -from  40.3  to  40.7  miles  per  hour. 
This  rising  average  appears  to  have  been  due  not  to  faster  trains,  but 
to  discontinuance  of  slower  secondary  trains. 

In  the  first  half  of  1961,  average  miles  of  road  operated  in  passen- 
ger service  declined  to  90,262;  and  total  passenger-miles  fell  to  9,671 
million,  compared  with  10,527  million  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  Rev- 
enue per  passenger-mile  increased  3.3  percent  including  commuters 
and  2.3  percent  excluding  them.  Average  train  speed  continued  a 
trend  by  increasing  from  40.6  to  40.9  miles  per  hour.  The  percentages 
representing  unserviceable  passenger  locomotives  and  cars  increased. 

PRIVATE  CAR  LINES 

Reporting  requirements  and  the  presentation  of  data  for  private 
car  lines  were  changed  in  1960.  The  filing  of  quarterly  reports  was 
discontinued,  and  data  for  refrigerator  car  lines  owned  or  controlled 
by  railroads  were  separately  tabulated. 
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The  number  of  private  car  lines  reporting  for  I960,  including  8 
refrigerator  car  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads,  was  181,  or  16 
fewer  than  in  1959.  The  total  number  of  cars  owned  or  controlled  by 
these  car  lines  in  1960  was  321,507,  an  increase  of  13,528.  Each  of  7 
railroad-controlled  lines  and  28  others  owned  1,000  or  more  cars;  the 
total  (35)  reflects  an  increase  of  5  in  the  number  of  firms  of  this  size. 

The  8  railroad-owned  or  -controlled  refrigerator  car  lines  in  1959 
accounted  for  68,081  of  the  total  of  89,535  refrigerator  cars  owned  by 
private  car  lines.  Refrigerator  car  ownership  of  this  group  decreased 
to  66,180  at  the  close  of  1960.  Their  revenues  in  1960  totaled  $141.2 
million,  compared  with  $140.0  million  in  1959,  or  an  increase  of  0.9 
percent.  These  amounts  were,  respectively,  33.2  and  31.6  percent  of 
the  $425.9  million  and  $443.5  million  of  revenues  of  all  private  car 
lines  in  1960  and  1959.  Excluding  the  eight  railroad  affiliated  re- 
frigerator lines,  total  operating  revenues  of  private  car  lines  were 
$284.7  million  in  1960  compared  with  $303.4  million  in  1959. l 

Car  ownership  of  the  173  nonrailroad  car  lines  totaled  255,296, 
consisting  of:  tank  cars,  divided  about  evenly  between  petroleum  and 
other  types,  158,979,  or  62.3  percent  of  the  total;  gondola  or  open  top 
hopper  cars,  30,675,  or  12.0  percent;  boxcars,  22,808,  or  8.9  percent; 
refrigerator  cars,  20,429,  or  8.0  percent;  and  miscellaneous  cars,  22,405, 
or  8.8  percent. 

Ne1  investment  of  the  eight  railroad-owned  or  -controlled  refrigerator 
lines  was  $310.3  million  and  net  income  after  fixed  charges  was  $24.9 
million  in  1960.  For  173  other  car  lines,  net  investment  was  $901.2 
million  and  net  revenue  from  car  service,  $81.9  million. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PROPERTY 

Estimated  1960  revenues  of  class  I,  IT,  and  III  motor  carriers  of 
property  were  $7,214  million  compared  to  $7,145  million  in  1959,  or 
0.97  percent  greater. 

Based  on  quarterly  reports,  1960  operating  revenues  of  923  class  I 
intercity  carriers  were  $4,376  million,  2.4  percent  above  1959  revenues 
of  $4,299  million.  Expenses  increased  4.4  percent  and  net  income  after 
taxes  was  $35.7  million,  61.2  percent  below  1959.  The  operating  ratio 
increased  from  95.6  in  1959  to  97.5  percent  in  1960.  The  number  of 
tons  carried  increased  by  0.5  percent,  but  truck  and  tractor  miles 
operated  decreased  0.3  percent . 

Revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of  I960  were  below  the  last  quarter 
of  1959.  Although  they  increased  each  quarter  thereafter,  l  hey  did 
not  peach  the  October  December  1959  level. 


■  data  and  tho  e  belom  toi  private  cai  llnei .  other  than  for  the  eight  railroad  affiliated  refrigerator 
'"  Una  .  arc  not  comparable  between  1950  and  I960  because  of  changes  In  reporting  and  tabulating  proce- 
Tin  I980d  oei    of  10  cai    or  more  whereas  1959  data  cover  owners  of  100  cars  or  more. 

mallei  companle    have  little  effed  on  Indu  try  totals. 
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Although  each  region  experienced  a  reduction  in  net  income  after 
taxes,  only  the  New  England  region  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit  and 
only  the  Southwestern  region  showed  a  decline  in  operating  revenues. 
The  percentage  declines  in  net  income  after  taxes  for  individual 
regions,  excluding  New  England,  were  as  follows:  Middle  Atlantic,  68 
percent;  Central,  60.2  percent;  Southern,  69.9  percent;  Northwestern, 
59.5  percent;  Midwestern,  75.3  percent;  Southwestern,  44  percent; 
Rocky  Mountain,  19.4  percent;  and  Pacific,  67.7  percent. 

Intercity  contract  carriers  were  the  only  group  among  motor  car- 
riers of  property  to  show  improvement  in  1960  over  1959.  Operating 
revenues  for  68  reporting  carriers  increased  16.7  percent  to  $244 
million  while  expenses  increased  16.1  percent  to  $232  million  and  net 
income  after  taxes,  21.7  percent  to  $6  million.  The  operating  ratio 
declined  one-half  percentage  point  to  94.8  percent.  Regional  results 
were  mixed  with  four  regions  reporting  increased  net  income  after 
taxes  (Middle  Atlantic,  Central,  Midwestern,  and  Southwestern)  and 
four  reporting  reduced  net  income  (New  England,  the  only  deficit 
region;  Southern,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific).  Rocky  Mountain 
region  had  no  reporting  contract  carriers.  For  all  regions  tons  carried 
increased  5.8  percent  to  18.3  million  and  truck  and  tractor  miles 
operated  increased  12.8  percent. 

Common  carriers  of  general  commodities  in  1960  accounted  for  69.2 
percent  of  operating  revenues  and  51.5  percent  of  tons  carried  by  all 
class  I  intercity  carriers.  The  number  of  these  carriers  reporting  to 
the  Commission  increased  by  1  to  560,  and  they  reported  an  increase 
in  revenue  of  0.7  percent  to  $3,289  million.  Total  expenses,  however, 
rose  3.1  percent  to  $3,220  million  and  net  income  after  taxes  was  $12.3 
million,  down  80.2  percent.  The  operating  ratio  of  97.9  percent  was 
2.3  percentage  points  above  1959.  The  number  of  tons  handled 
decreased  1.5  percent  and  truck  and  tractor  miles  operated  decreased 

2.2  percent.  Net  income  was  lower  in  all  regions.  Three  areas,  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Rocky  Mountain,  showed  an  increase 
in  tons  of  freight  transported  in  1960  with  the  increase  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  amounting  to  more  than  13  percent. 

The  295  common  carriers  of  special  commodities  (up  23  from  1959) 
had  somewhat  better  operating  and  earnings  results  than  the  general 
commodities  group.  Operating  revenues  at  $1,220  million  were  up 
4.6  percent  while  total  expenses  increased  5.9  percent  to  $1,182  million. 
Net  income  fell  30.2  percent  to  $17.4  million  and  the  operating  ratio 
increased  1.1  percentage  points  to  96.9  percent.     Tons  carried  rose 

2.3  percent  and  vehicle  miles  operated,  0.6  percent.  Results  for 
Northwestern  region  carriers  deviated  substantially  from  the  average 
for  all  regions.     Carriers  there  reported  a  71.5-percent  increase  in  net 
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income  after  taxes  (19.8  percent  before  taxes)  and  a  slightly  improved 
operating  ratio  of  97.4  percent,  0.2  percentage  point  below  1959. 

Class  I  local  carriers  fared  somewhat  better  than  class  I  intercity 
carriers.  The  number  of  carriers  reporting  increased  from  82  in  1959 
to  94  in  1960.  Operating  revenues  were  $311.7  million,  up  7.3  per- 
cent, but  expenses  increased  7.8  percent  to  $304.3  million,  producing 
an  operating  ratio  of  97.6  percent,  0.4  percentage  point  above  1959. 
Net  income  after  taxes  declined  7.8  percent  to  $5.9  million. 

For  the  first  half  of  1961,  revenues  of  class  I  intercity  carriers  were 
$2,335  million  compared  to  $2,398  million  for  the  first  half  of  1960, 
down  2.6  percent.  Expenses  at  $2,255  million  were  3.3  percent  lower. 
The  operating  ratio  decreased  0.7  percentage  point  to  96.6  percent 
and  net  income  after  taxes  was  $29.8  million,  up  50.1  percent.  Severe 
weather  conditions  throughout  the  first  quarter  affected  operating 
results  of  the  first  half  of  1961.  Such  conditions  have  a  direct  effect 
on  operations  by  increasing  expenses  and  also  act  indirectly  by  re- 
ducing traffic  tendered  to  the  carriers  through  the  dampening  effects 
on  business  activity.  These  effects  and  the  general  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic activity  resulted  in  an  unusual  first  quarter  deficit  for  the 
carriers,  the  first  since  1958  and  the  second  in  the  postwar  period. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PASSENGERS 

On  the  basis  of  quarterly  reports  representing  139  intercity  and  59 
local  or  suburban  carriers,  total  operating  revenues  of  198  class  I 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  increased  from  $558.6  million  in  calendar 
year  1959  to  $584.1  million  in  1960,  a  rise  of  4.6  percent.  Total 
operating  expenses  rose  from  $494.7  million  to  $521.5  million  in  the 
same  period,  or  5.4  percent,  with  the  result  that  the  operating  ratio 
increased  from  88.6  to  89.3  percent. 

Reports  of  the  139  intercity  carriers  showed  an  increase  in  total 
operating  revenues  of  4.1  percent  to  $460.4  million  in  1960,  and  5.2 
percent  in  total  operating  expenses  to  $402.4  million  in  1960,  causing 
an  increase  in  the  operating  ratio  from  86.5  percent  in  1959  to  87.4 
percent  in  1960.  Total  operating  revenues  of  the  59  local  or  suburban 
carriers  rose  6.3  percent  to  $123.7  million  in  1960,  and,  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  increase  (6. 2  percent)  in  operating  expenses 
to$l  19.1  million  in  1960,  the  operating  ratio  remained  96.3  percent. 

Operating  ratios  for  intercity  carriers  in  1960  increased  in  five 
regions,  varying  from  a  0.5  percentage-point  increase  in  the  Southern 
region  (from  84.6  in  1959  to  85.1  percent  in  1960)  to  3.3  percentage 
points  in  the  Pacific  region  (from  82.6  to  85.9  percent).  There  was  no 
change  in  the  L959  operating  ratio  of  86.8  percent  in  the  Central 
region  in  i960.  The  three  remaining  regions  showed  improvements 
(decreases)  in  operating  ratios,  ranging  from  1.3  percentage  points 
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(from  94.3  percent  in  1959  to  93.0  percent  in  1960)  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  to  6.3  percentage  points  (from  94.9  percent  to  88.6 
percent)  in  the  Midwestern  region,  with  a  decrease  of  5.1  percentage 
points  (from  98.2  percent  to  93.1  percent)  in  the  New  England  region. 

The  total  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  by  the  198  class  I 
motor  carriers  declined  from  745.6  million  in  1959  to  739.9  million  in 
1960;  the  relative  decline  (0.8  percent  in  1960)  was  less  than  in  the  2 
previous  years.  The  decreases  were  5.4  percent  and  7.9  percent  in 
1959  and  1958,  respectively.  In  1960  the  number  of  revenue  passengers 
carried  in  intercity  service  by  total  intercity  and  local  carriers  declined 
2.8  percent  to  181.3  million,  whereas  the  number  in  local  and  suburban 
service  declined  only  0.3  percent  to  519.4  million.  The  number  of 
revenue  passengers  carried  in  charter  or  special  service  rose  3.0  per- 
cent to  39.2  million  in  1960. 

Intercity  carriers  transported  226.5  million  revenue  passengers  in 
all  services  in  1960,  a  2.8  percent  drop  from  1959.  This  decline  in 
total  service  resulted  from  a  decrease  in  intercity  service  of  5,788,887 
passengers,  or  3.4  percent,  to  166.9  million  in  1960,  a  decrease  in  local 
and  suburban  passengers  of  760,707,  or  1.6  percent,  to  45.8  million, 
and  a  0.2  percent  increase  in  charter  or  special  service  passengers. 
By  regions,  the  greatest  losses  in  the  number  of  intercity  passengers 
transported  in  1960  by  these  carriers  occurred  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  regions,  which  had  losses  of  2.3  and  1.9  million,  respec- 
tively. The  next  principal  loss  was  in  the  Central  region  which  re- 
ported 1.6  million  fewer  passengers.  Other  losses  were  410,511  in  the 
Pacific  region  and  359,877  in  the  New  England  region.  Partially  off- 
setting gains  were  made  in  the  other  four  regions,  with  the  largest 
increase  (571,981)  taking  place  in  the  Midwestern  region,  and  the 
second  largest  increase  of  170,853  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

Local  or  suburban  carriers  transported  513.4  million  revenue  pas- 
sengers in  all  services  in  1960,  a  0.2  percent  increase  over  1959.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  local  and  suburban  service  by  these 
carriers  declined  0.2  percent  to  473.6  million  in  1960.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  offset  by  increases  of  4.3  percent  to  14.4  million 
in  intercity  schedules  and  4.5  percent  to  25.4  million  in  charter  or 
special  services.  On  a  regional  basis,  there  was  considerable  variation 
from  1959  to  1960  in  the  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  in  local 
and  suburban  service  by  these  local  or  suburban  carriers.  Of  the  six 
regions  involved,  the  principal  increase  was  10.9  percent  in  the  New 
England  region,  and  the  major  percentage  decrease  was  65.1  percent  in 
the  Pacific  region.  Moderate  increases  of  0.4  percent  and  2.0  percent 
were  made  in  the  Southern  and  Midwestern  regions,  respectively, 
while  respective  decreases  of  2.7  percent  and  4.6  percent  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  regions.     The  number  of 
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revenue  passengers  transported  by  local  or  suburban  carriers  in  inter- 
city schedules  increased  in  1960  for  three  of  the  four  regions  reporting 
this  type  of  traffic.  The  largest  percentage  increase  was  made  in  the 
New  England  region,  which  reported  a  78.6-percent  rise  to  188,822 
passengers  while  the  greatest  absolute  increase  was  made  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  region,  which  showed  an  increase  of  527,833  passengers. 
The  Southern  region  showed  an  increase  of  8.2  percent.  The  Central 
region  reported  the  only  decrease,  a  12.9  percent  drop.  While  some 
of  the  percentage  changes  above  are  large,  the  numbers  of  passengers 
involved  were  relatively  small. 

In  the  first  half  of  1961,  class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
reported  total  operating  revenues  of  $278.8  million,  a  3.9-percent  in- 
crease over  the  corresponding  period  in  1960.  Total  operating  ex- 
penses increased  4.6  percent  to  $260.8  million,  producing  an  increase 
in  the  operating  ratio  from  92.9  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1960  to 
93.6  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1961.  The  total  number  of  revenue 
passengers  decreased  2.5  percent  to  359.4  million.  Passengers  carried 
in  intercity  service  decreased  from  82.1  million  in  the  1960  period  to 
81.0  million  in  1961,  while  the  number  of  passengers  in  local  and 
suburban  service  declined  from  264.8  million  to  256.4  million. 
Charter  or  special  service  passengers  increased  from  21,892  thousand 
to  21,915  thousand. 

Data  concerning  package  express  service  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers  is  included  below  under  "Small  Shipments". 

WATER  CARRIERS 

Operating  revenues  of  carriers  by  inland  and  coastal  waterways 
reporting  to  the  Commission  increased  in  1960.  The  annual  reports 
of  73  class  A  and  32  class  B  water  carriers  having  average  annual 
operating  revenues  over  $500,000  and  between  $100,000  and  $500,000, 
respectively,  showed  total  operating  revenues  of  $255.4  million  in 
1960,  3.6  percent  over  1959.  Total  operating  expenses  of  these 
carriers  aggregated  $234.3  million  in  1960,  an  increase  of  3.3  percent, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  their  operating  ratio  from  92.04  percent  in 
1959  to  91.73  percent  in  1960.  Class  A  carriers,  which  in  1960 
accounted  for  96.8  and  96.6  percent  of  total  operating  revenues  and 
total  operating  expenses,  respectively,  of  class  A  and  class  B  carriers 
combined,  showed  a  decline  in  operating  ratio  from  91.65  percent  in 
L959  to  91.51  percent  in  1960.  The  operating  ratio  of  the  class  B 
carriers  decreased  from  100.32  to  98.60  percent  in  the  same  period. 

In  I960,  104.4  million  tons  of  revenue  freight  (8.3  percent  over  1959) 

•  ■if  carried   by  the  class  A  and  class  B  carriers  producing  freight 

revenues  of  $183.0  million,  a  1. 9-percent  increase  over  the  previous 

year.     By  navigation  areas,  the  greatest  increase  in  freight  revenue 
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occurred  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade  which  accounted  for  an  increase  of 
$8.2  million.  An  increase  of  $1.5  million  was  reported  for  tne  Pacific 
coast  area. 

Decreases  of  $3.7  million  and  $2.3  million  were  reported  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
areas,  respectively.  Three  areas  showed  increases  in  revenue  tons 
carried  in  1960,  varying  from  6.1  million  tons  for  the  Great  Lakes 
area  to  approximately  404  thousand  tons  for  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  area  reported  a  decrease  in  1960  of  about 
649  thousand  tons,  while  no  tons  were  reported  for  the  intercoastal 
area. 

Although  the  number  of  revenue  passengers  transported  in  1960 
increased  11.1  percent  to  3.4  million,  passenger  revenues  of  class  A 
and  B  carriers  in  1960  declined  to  $8.3  million,  2.1  percent  below  1959. 
Class  A  carriers,  accounting  for  90.9  and  61.2  percent  of  total  class  A 
and  B  carrier  revenues  and  passengers,  respectively,  experienced  a 
2.9  percent  drop  in  passenger  revenues  and  a  1.1  percent  decline  in 
number  of  passengers  in  1960.  Decreases  in  passenger  revenues  and 
in  the  number  of  passengers  of  class  A  carriers  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  area  and  the  Great  Lakes  area  were  partially  offset  by 
corresponding  increases  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  area. 
The  Pacific  coast  area  showed  an  increase  in  passenger  revenues,  but 
a  decrease  in  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1960.  No  passenger 
service  was  reported  for  class  A  water  carriers  operating  in  inter- 
coastal service.  Class  B  carriers  showed  an  increase  of  5.9  percent 
in  passenger  revenues  and  an  increase  of  37.6  percent  in  the  number 
of  revenue  passengers  carried  in  1960.  Increases  in  passenger  rev- 
enues and  passengers  carried  of  14.5  and  137.2  percent,  respectively, 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  area  more  than  offset  declines  in  other 
areas.  The  principal  decline  was  reported  by  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  area  which  showed  decreases  of  22.4  and  23.6  percent 
in  passenger  revenues  and  passengers  carried,  respectively.  No 
passenger  service  was  reported  for  class  B  water  carriers  operating  in 
the  Pacific  and  intercoastal  areas. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of  113  class  C  water  carriers  (those 
having  annual  operating  revenues  of  $100,000  or  less),  total  operating 
revenues  of  these  carriers  in  1960  rose  2.0  percent  to  $24.4  million. 
(Operating  expenses  for  class  C  carriers  are  not  readily  available.) 
Freight  revenues  increased  14.8  percent  to  $6.9  million,  whereas  tons 
carried  decreased  2.6  percent  to  9.3  million.  Class  C  passenger  rev- 
enues decreased  1.0  percent  to  $4.1  million  in  1960,  and  the  number 
of  revenue  passengers  declined  2.4  percent  to  6.0  million. 
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Total  operating  revenues  (including  foreign  and  domestic  service) 
of  the  27  annual  reports  filed  by  maritime  carriers  on  Commission- 
prescribed  forms  for  the  calendar  year  1960  aggregated  $524.4  million, 
a  1.2-percent  decrease  from  1959.  Total  operating  expenses  rose  0.5 
percent  to  $515.3  million,  causing  an  increase  in  the  operating  ratio 
from  96.62  percent  in  1959  to  98.26  percent  in  1960.  The  17  carriers 
(of  the  27  maritime  carriers)  engaged  in  domestic  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  service  reported  a  decrease  of  less  than  0.1  percent  in  revenues 
to  $133.1  million  for  transporting  5.8  million  tons  of  freight  in  domestic 
service  in  1960,  a  drop  of  13.8  percent  in  tonnage  from  1959.  Pas- 
senger revenue  from  domestic  service  increased  from  $668  thousand 
in  1959  to  $678  thousand  in  1960  and  the  number  of  passengers 
decreased  from  912  to  908. 

For  the  first  half  of  1961,  quarterly  reports  of  113  class  A  and 
class  B  carriers  by  inland  and  coastal  waterways  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission showed  a  decrease  of  20.5  percent  in  freight  revenue  and  a 
decrease  of  10.0  percent  in  tons  of  revenue  freight  to  $121.0  million 
and  46.1  million  tons,  respectively,  when  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1960.  Passenger  revenues  increased  4.0  percent 
to  $2.6  million,  while  the  number  of  revenue  passengers  decreased 
17.0  percent  to  741,583  in  the  first  6  months  of  1961  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1960.     (Expenses  are  not  reported  in  quarterly 

statements.) 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

The  total  revenues  of  87  reporting  freight  forwarders  were  $442.4 
million  in  1960,  1.9  percent  lower  than  1959.  The  total  number 
of  reporting  companies  was  the  same  as  in  1959,  but  the  number  of 
forwarders  reporting  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more  increased  by  8.5 
percent.  These  64  class  A  forwarders  accounted  for  99.8  percent  of 
total  revenues  in  1960  compared  with  99.3  percent  in  1959.  The  three 
largest  companies  received  47.4  percent  of  total  revenues  in  1960 
compared  with  48.1  percent  in  1959. 

Forwarder  revenues  of  class  A  companies  were  $437  million  in 
1960,  1.4  percent  below  1959,  and  incidental  revenues  were  down 
slightly  to  $4.4  million  from  $4.6  million  in  1959.  Operating  expenses 
increased  3.2  percent  to  $126.4  million  while  transportation  purchased 
dcf  lined  2.7  percent  to  $309.7  million.  Net  income  after  taxes  in  1960 
was  $2.8  million,  28.2  percent  lower  than  1959.  The  number  of 
shipments  received  decreased  4.1  percent,  and  the  average  weight  per 
shipment  increased  from  347  pounds  to  355  pounds.  Total  weight  of 
shipments  received  in  I960  was  4.1  million  tons,  down  2.4  percent 
from  L959. 

Expenditures  lor  purchased  transportation  were  distributed  among 
carriers    as    follows:  railroads,    60.8    percent;   motor   carriers,    19.0 
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percent;  pickup,  delivery,  and  transfer,  19.0  percent;  water,  0.6 
percent;  other,  0.6  percent.  The  distribution  of  expenditures  for 
purchased  transportation  among  the  major  carriers  in  the  last  6  years, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  indicates  that  the  railroad  share 
has  been  decreasing  while  those  of  motor  carriers  and  of  pickup, 
delivery,  and  transfer  agents  has  increased. 

Freight  forwarder  expenditures  for  purchased  transportation 


Railroad 

Motor  carrier 

Pickup,  delivery,  and 
transfer 

Amount 
(000,000) 

Percent 

Amount 
(000,000) 

Percent 

Amount 
(000,000) 

Percent 

1955—. 

$205.  3 
210.5 
211.0 
203.2 
201.7 
188.4 

67.7 
67.3 
67.0 
66.6 
63.4 
60.6 

$48.0 
50.2 
50.4 
49.7 
57.3 
58.9 

15.8 
16.0 
16.1 
16.4 
18.0 
19.0 

$46.5 
49.7 
49.8 
49.4 
56.6 
58.7 

15.1 

1956 — 

15.9 

1957... 

15.9 

1958 

16.1 

1959 

17.8 

I960 

19.0 

These  trends  cannot  be  explained  fully  on  the  basis  of  information 
available.  Reduced  payments  to  railroads  may  have  resulted  to  some 
extent  from  the  increased  resort  by  freight  forwarders  to  TOFC 
operations  under  which  the  forwarder  supplied  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion equipment.  Such  operations  would  have  tended  to  increase  other 
expenses  of  the  forwarders  while  reducing  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
railroads. 

For  the  first  half  of  1961  large  freight  forwarders  received  trans- 
portation revenues  of  $211  million,  1.1  percent  below  the  like  period 
of  1960.  Transportation  purchased  at  $145  million,  decreased  4.6 
percent  and  operating  revenues  were  7.9  percent  higher  at  $68.1 
million.  Operating  expenses  were  $63.7  million,  and  net  income  after 
taxes  was  $1.9  million,  3.6  and  297  percent,  respectively,  above  the 
1960  period.  Average  weight  per  shipment  was  down  from  338.3 
pounds  to  312.3  pounds. 

PIPELINES 

Crude  oil  and  refined  oils  traffic  originated  in  1960  increased 
over  1959,  according  to  the  annual  reports  filed  by  87  oil  pipeline 
companies.  The  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  originated  increased 
to  2,238.5  million  in  1960,  a  gain  of  2.6  percent  over  1959.  Refined 
oils  originated  increased  7.0  percent  to  908.8  million  barrels  in  1960. 
Increases  in  shipments  of  crude  oil  and  refined  oils  in  1959  over  1958 
were  8.1  percent  and  12.2  percent,  respectively.  Operating  revenues 
of  the  87  companies  rose  to  $770.4  million  in  1960,  an  increase  of  0.7 
percent  over  the  previous  year.     Operating  expenses  increased  2.8 
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percent  to  $417.6  million,  causing  a  rise  in  the  operating  ratio  from 
53.07  percent  in  1959  to  54.21  percent  in  1960. 

Trunkline  movements  of  crude  oil  declined  0.4  percent  to  976.4 
billion  barrel-miles  in  1960.  Refined  oils  moved  by  trunkline  in- 
creased to  304.4  billion  barrel-miles,  a  rise  of  7.1  percent  above  1959. 

In  the  first  half  of  1961,  transportation  revenues  of  72  large  oil 
pipeline  companies,  having  annual  operating  revenues  of  more  than 
$500,000  each,  amounted  to  $362.4  million,  an  increase  of  0.4  percent 
over  the  first  6  months  of  1960.  The  number  of  barrels  of  oil  origi- 
nated and  received  from  connections  by  the  72  pipelines  during  the 
first  half  of  1961  was  2,425.2  million,  or  2.2  percent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

SMALL  SHIPMENTS 

Transportation  of  small  shipments  and  its  problems  continued  to 
attract  considerable  attention. 

The  predominant  carriers  were  plagued  by  rising  costs  of  service, 
particularly  handling  and  billing,  and  by  mounting  inability  to  absorb 
deficits  on  small  shipments  with  other  revenues.  In  attempts  to 
minimize  losses  on  such  shipments,  carriers  turned  to  such  measures 
as  increased  rates,  lower  service  standards,  or  abandonment  of  por- 
tions of  the  service.  As  a  result,  shippers  have  complained  of  "  pro- 
hibitive" rate  increases,  delays,  and  generally  poor  service.  Small 
businesses  and  other  small  shipment  patrons  have  protested  that 
they  can  no  longer  compete  with  large  concerns  which  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  volume  shipments. 

RE  A  Express  continued  its  vigorous  efforts,  which  began  with  re- 
organization in  mid-1959,  to  achieve  operation  on  a  profitable  basis. 
However,  revenues  and  traffic  were  affected  by  adverse  business  con- 
ditions in  the  last  quarter  of  1960  and  the  first  quarter  of  1961. 
Domestic  revenue  for  1960  amounted  to  $365.7  million,  a  decrease  of 
5.1  percent  from  1959.  The  number  of  less-than-carload  shipments 
handled,  66.4  million  in  1960,  decreased  5.2  percent,  in  line  with  the 
downward  trend  existing  since  1956.  Depressed  business  conditions 
in  1960  and  a  rate  increase,  effective  September  1,  1959,  may  have 
been  factors  in  the  1960  decline  in  revenues  and  shipments.  A  further 
Less-than-carload  rate  increase  of  20  cents  per  shipment  became 
effect  Lve  January  4,  1961. 

"Express  privilege"  payments,  made  principally  to  rail,  motor,  and 
air  carriers,  declined  14.1  percent  from  1959  to  1960  to  a  total  of 
$125  million  Payments  bo  railroads  showed  the  only  declines  in 
either  total  payments  or  in  share  of  payments  made  to  carriers;  pay- 
mente  wrere  down  L9.6  percent  to  $98.9  million  and  the  share  of 
payments  declined  4.4  percentage  points  to  79.1  percent.     Payments 
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to  motor  carriers  reached  $2.26  million,  a  rise  of  13  percent,  increasing 
their  share  of  the  total  by  0.4  percentage  point  to  1.8  percent.  Air- 
lines received  $23.5  million,  7.3  percent  over  1959,  representing  18.8 
percent  of  payments  to  all  carriers,  or  an  increase  of  3.9  percentage 
points.  The  changes  in  shares  of  payments  made  to  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  may  have  been  affected  by  the  contract  with 
the  railroads,  signed  by  REA  in  1959,  allowing  the  agency  substantial 
freedom  of  routing. 

Domestic  revenue  of  $176.7  million  for  the  first  6  months  of  1961 
declined  2.2  percent  below  the  corresponding  period  in  1960.  " Express 
privilege7'  payments,  totaling  $55.9  million,  represent  a  decline  of 
12.2  percent  from  the  first  6  months  of  1960. 

REA  Express  has  taken  several  major  steps  to  enlarge  its  operations 
and  to  improve  its  competitive  position.  Subsidiaries  engaged  in 
consolidating  shipments  and  in  leasing  trailers  have  been  organized. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  containerization  of  shipments  for 
line-haul  movements  by  rail,  and  rates  based  on  volume  and  number 
of  pieces  and  on  container  loads  of  certain  commodities  have  been 
established. 

Zone-rated  parcel  post,  by  number  of  pieces  handled  and  total 
weight  of  shipments,  declined  slightly  from  fiscal  1959  to  1960.  For 
fiscal  1960  there  were  839.9  million  zone-rated  parcels  totaling  5,162 
million  pounds,  decreases  of  2  and  0.7  percent,  respectively,  from 
1959.  The  decline  is  attributed  in  part  to  a  reclassification  of  8-  to 
16-ounce  pieces  as  third  class,  which  was  effective  for  11  months  of 
fiscal  1959.     Average  weight  of  parcels  remained  at  6.1  pounds. 

Parcel  post  revenues  of  $557.7  million  for  fiscal  1960  amounted  to 
an  increase  of  5.7  percent  over  fiscal  1959  and  reflected  the  effects  of 
a  rate  increase  of  about  17.1  percent  approved  by  the  Commission 
and  established  in  February  1960.  The  potential  effects  of  this  in- 
crease were  limited  by  decreased  volume  in  fiscal  1960,  continuing  a 
decline  in  parcel  post  mailings  which  has  been  evident  in  recent  years. 

Transportation  revenues  of  64  freight  forwarders  with  revenues  of 
$100,000  or  more,  discussed  previously,  amounted  to  $437  million  in 
calendar  1960,  a  decrease  of  1.4  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Forwarders  handled  4.1  million  tons  in  1960,  a  drop  of  2.4  percent, 
and  the  number  of  shipments  handled  decreased  by  4.1  percent  to 
23.120  million.  The  declines  in  revenue  and  total  weight  followed 
closely  patterns  of  forwarder  revenue  and  volume  set  in  similar  pre- 
vious periods  of  general  economic  recession.  Average  weight  per 
shipment,  which  has  been  declining  for  more  than  10  years,  increased 
2.3  percent  to  355  pounds. 

The  decline  of  railroad  less-than-carload  traffic  and  revenues,  char- 
acteristic of  the  postwar  period,  continued  in  1960.     Revenue  from 
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class  I  railroad  less-than-carload  traffic  in  1960  amounted  to  $152.9 
million,  a  decrease  of  16.9  percent  from  1959,  while  total  rail  freight 
revenue  declined  3.5  percent.  Tons  of  less-than-carload  freight  origi- 
nated by  class  I  railroads  dropped  18.1  percent  to  3.213  million  tons, 
contrasted  with  a  rise  of  0.7  percent  in  all  freight  tonnage.  Less-than- 
carload  revenues  and  tonnage  in  1960  represented  only  31.8  percent 
and  18  percent  respectively,  of  their  1947-49  levels. 

Revenues  from  less-than-truckload  shipments  of  547  class  I  motor 
carriers  of  general  freight  amounted  to  $2,070.8  million  in  1960,  an 
increase  of  5.3  percent  over  1959,  representing  over  47  percent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  these  carriers.  The  number  of  shipments  increased 
1.8  percent  over  1959  to  217.4  million,  while  tons  hauled  amounted  to 
56.952  million,  a  decrease  from  1959  of  0.1  percent,  thus  decreasing 
the  average  weight  per  shipment  from  534  to  524  pounds.  Less-than- 
truckload  shipments  are  those  weighing  less  than  10,000  pounds. 

Express  revenue  of  143  class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers,  amount- 
ing to  $32.3  million  in  1960,  represented  an  increase  of  11.3  percent 

over  1959. 

TAXES 

The  proposed  reduction  from  10  to  5  percent  in  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  transportation  was  again  deferred  for  1  year,  to 
July  1,  1962,  on  June  30,  1961.2 

Tax  accruals  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  totaled  $999  million  in 
1960,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  1959.  Payroll  taxes,  which  are 
principally  payments  for  old-age  retirement  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  for  unemployment  insurance  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  increased  from  $374  million  in  1959  to 
$394  million  in  1960,  despite  a  decrease  in  average  employment  from 
815,474  to  780,494.  The  applicable  tax  rates,  which  were  increased 
June  1,  1959,  as  stated  in  the  74th  Annual  Report,  are  6%  percent  for 
old-age  retirement  and  3%  percent  for  unemployment  insurance,  on  a 
maximum  of  $400  per  month.  Carriers  other  than  railroads  pay  a 
3-percent  old  age  and  survivor  tax  on  a  limit  of  $4,800  per  year  under 
the  Federal  social  security  system,  and  between  zero  and  4.5  percent, 
according  to  the  State,  under  State-administered  programs.  Federal 
income  taxes  of  class  I  railroads  decreased  25  percent,  from  $269  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  $203  million  in  1960.  The  total  of  all  other  taxes  de- 
creased  slightly,  from  $404  million  to  $401  million. 

(lass  1  motor  carriers  of  property  (intercity  and  local)  paid  income 
I  axes  in  I960  of  $46  million,  a  substantial  decrease  from  the  $77  mil- 
lion in  L959.  Operating  taxes  and  licenses  rose  12  percent,  to  $291 
million.  In  the  passenger  field,  class  I  motor  carriers  (intercity  and 
local  or  suburban)  paid  $27  million  in  income  taxes  in  1960,  down  $2 

2  Public  Law  87-72. 
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million  from  1959.  Operating  taxes  and  licenses  for  passenger  car- 
riers totaled  $36  million  in  1960,  compared  with  $33  million  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments  levy  special  taxes  on  motor 
vehicle  operations.  State  taxes  vary  widely.  Federal  excise  and  use 
taxes,  applicable  to  motor  carriers  were  increased  on  July  1,  1961  3 
to  the  following  rates : 

Gasoline  and  diesel  fuel — 4  cents  per  gallon; 

Use  tax  on  trucks  exceeding  26,000  pounds — $3  per  thousand 
pounds; 

Highway  tires — 10  cents  per  pound; 

Tread  rubber — 5  cents  per  pound; 

Inner  tubes — 10  cents  per  pound. 
In  1960  classes  A  and  B  water  carriers  paid  approximately  $10  mil- 
lion in  income  taxes  and  about  $4  million  in  all  other  taxes.     For  oil 
pipelines  the  figures  were  $114  million  for  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  and  $38  million  for  all  other  taxes. 

The  following  table  presents  on  the  same  basis,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  operating  revenues,  net  investment  in  carrier  property,  and  taxes 
in  1960  for  selected  groups  of  carriers  in  four  modes. 


Revenue,  net  investment,  and  taxes — 1960 

(Thousands) 


Operating 
revenue 

Investment  in 
carrier  prop- 
erty and 
equipment 
less  deprecia- 
tion and 
amortization 
(as  of  Dec. 
31,  1960) 

Taxes 

Income  and 
excess  profits 

All  other 

Class  I  line-haul  railroads-  

i  $9, 514, 294 

4, 753,  458 

460, 362 

5  255, 416 

770,417 

$22, 909,  733 

2  $202, 991 

46, 303 

27, 174 

9,550 

114,412 

$795, 808 

Motor  carriers  of  property  (class  I  intercity) 3.._ 
Motor  carriers  of  passengers  (class  I  intercity)  4. 

290,  716 

36, 295 

Water  carriers  (class  A  and  class  B)  

203, 918 
1,967,311 

3,857 

Oil  pipelines 

37,  832 

1  Railway  operating  revenues. 

2  U.S.  Government  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  only. 

3  From  Quarterly  Report  Q-800. 
*  From  Quarterly  Report  Q-750. 

i  Total  water-line  operating  revenues. 


»  Public  Law  87-61. 


RATE  PROCEEDINGS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Due  primarily  to  increases  in  operating  costs,  the  freight  rates  and 
charges  of  the  Nation's  railroads  were  increased  as  were  also  their 
rates  of  pay  and  compensation  for  transporting  the  mail  and  services 
in  connection  therewith.  General  upward  adjustments  in  their 
freight  rates  were  also  made  by  motor  carriers  and  water  carriers. 

Rail  carriers  were  authorized  generally  to  establish  modest  increases 
in  their  freight  rates  and  charges  in  Ex  Parte  No.  223,  Increased 
Freight  Rates,  1960,  311  I.C.C.  373.  Railroad  net  earnings  declined 
in  each  of  the  previous  4  years  (1956  through  1959)  and  further  sharp 
declines  were  experienced  in  the  first  7  months  of  1960.  Despite  the 
increases  authorized,  the  downward  trend  in  net  income  continued 
and  the  net  income  reported  for  all  class  I  railroads  in  the  United 
States  for  1960  was  $444.6  million.  Class  I  motor  carriers  of  property 
also  reported  a  decline  in  net  earnings  for  1960  as  compared  to  the 
previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  A  water  carriers  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  their  net  earnings  for  1960  as  compared  to  1959. 

The  rates  of  pay  and  compensation  for  transporting  the  mail  and 
services  rendered  in  connection  therewith  by  the  southern,  eastern, 
and  western  railroads  were  increased  in  Railway  Mail  Pay,  1960,  311 
I.C.C.  579.  An  independent  investigation  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  confirmed  the  fact  that  unit  costs  had  increased,  1959 
over  1956,  by  an  amount  only  slightly  less  than  the  percentage  in- 
creases granted.  We  also  recommended  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  railroads  cooperatively  undertake  the  joint  development 
of  "feasible  sampling  methods  to  be  periodically  employed  during 
representative  calendar-year  periods  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cur- 
rent information  reflecting  refined  mail  costs,"  in  order  to  effectuate 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  large  expenditures  for  the  requisite 
carrier  cost  studies. 

As  set  out  in  our  last  annual  report,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  proposed  a  10-percent  increase  in 
certain  passenger  fares,  principally  commutation  fares,  to  become 
effective  February  4,  1960.  Those  fares  were  permitted  to  go  into 
effect,  but  an  investigation  was  instituted  into  their  lawfulness.  In 
March  I960,  by  a  supplemental  order,  an  exhaustive  investigation 
was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  among  other  things,  that 
carrier's  need  for  revenues  to  provide,  adequate  and  efficient  service. 
The  proceeding  is  discussed  further  under  the  chapter  "Transportation 
Highlights." 
40 
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GENERAL  RATE  WORK 

Tariffs 

During  the  year,  204,275  publications  containing  newly  established 
or  changed  freight,  express,  pipeline,  or  freight  forwarder  rates, 
passenger  fares,  or  contract  carrier  rate  schedules  were  received  for 
examining  and  filing.     The  detailed  figures  follow: 

FREIGHT 

Common  carrier:  Tariffs  received 

Rail 58,407 

Motor 113,756 

Water 2,061 

Pipeline 514 

Freight  forwarder 9,  457 

Total 184,  195 

Contract  carrier:  Schedules  received 

Motor 3,  604 

Water 29 

Total 3,  633 

Total  freight 187,  828 

PASSENGER  Tariffs  received 

Rail 7,056 

Motor 8,  136 

Water 113 

Total 15,305 

EXPRESS  Tariffs  received 

Rail 605 

Motor 537 

Total 1,  142 

Total  passenger  and  express 16,  447 

Grand  total 204,  275 

Of  these  tariffs  and  rate  schedules,  4,057  were  rejected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Traffic  for  failure  to  give  the  notice  required  by  the  statute 
or  for  noncomformity  with  the  Commission's  regulations,  and  19,072 
were  criticized  but  were  accepted  for  filing.  Filings  of  powers  of 
attorney,  certificates  of  concurrence,  and  revocation  notices  aggregated 
17,720/ 

There  were  received,  indexed,  and  filed  23,852  quotations  or  tenders 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  act  for  the 
transportation  of  property  or  persons  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Applications  requesting  permission  to  change  rates  or  other  tariff 
provisions  on  less-than-statutory  notice,  or  to  depart  from  the  tariff 
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publishing  rules,  numbered  11,692.  With  the  103  pending  on  July  1, 
1960,  the  total  was  11,795  applications,  of  which  10,119  were  approved 
and  1,504  were  denied,  leaving  172  pending  on  July  1,  1961.  There 
were  received  and  filed  3,221  copies  of  contracts  between  motor  con- 
tract carriers  and  shippers,  while  32,758  contracts  or  amendments  to 
existing  contracts  between  freight  forwarders  and  motor  common  car- 
riers were  filed  pursuant  to  section  409  of  the  act  as  amended. 

The  filing  of  appropriate  rate  tariffs  or  schedules  by  motor  carriers 
was  checked  preliminary  to  the  issuance  of  4,047  new  or  amended 
permanent  operating  certificates  and  permits,  and  in  connection  with 
1,547  transfers  of  operating  rights.  Similar  checks  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  3,073  applications  for  temporary 
operating  authority.  The  duplicate  tariff  file  for  public  use  was 
continued. 

Released  Rates 

Applications  for  authority  under  sections  20(11),  219,  and  413  to 
establish  rates  dependent  upon  declared  or  agreed  value  totaled  64. 
Twelve  were  pending  July  1,  1960,  for  a  total  of  76,  of  which  40  were 
granted,  4  denied,  12  withdrawn,  and  20  pending  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Three  orders  previously  entered  were  rescinded. 

Suspensions 

A  total  of  4,855  rate  adjustments  involving  changes  in  tariffs  of 
rail,  motor,  water,  freight  forwarder,  pipeline,  and  express  carriers 
were  considered  by  the  Suspension  Board.  This  was  an  increase  of 
603  or  14  percent  over  fiscal  1960.  Of  the  total,  194  reflected  in- 
creases, 4,428  reductions,  196  both  increases  and  reductions,  and  37 
neither  increases  nor  reductions.  There  were  7,590  tariff  publica- 
tions of  one  or  more  pages  involved  in  these  adjustments.  All  but 
28  of  the  adjustments  were  protested.  Protests  totaled  5,422  of 
which  33  were  from  State  or  Federal  government  agencies  and  1,402 
from  shippers  and  receivers.  The  remaining  3,987  were  from  com- 
peting carriers.  Statements  from  shippers  and  others  intervening  in 
support  of  the  proposals  totaled  1,242.  Petitions  to  vacate,  investi- 
gate, or  discontinue  totaled  226.  In  521  instances  appeals  were  filed 
for  reconsideration  of  the  Suspension  Board's  conclusion  not  to  sus- 
pend. A  total  of  616  investigation  and  suspension  proceedings  in- 
volving 1  or  more  adjustments  were  discontinued  upon  cancellation 
of  the  schedules  under  special  permission  authority  and  advice  that 
the  carriers  would  not  attempt  to  justify  the  suspended  matter. 
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The  following  actions  were  taken  on  the  4,855  adjustments: 


Rail 

Motor 

Water 

Freight 
forwarder 

Express 

and 
pipeline 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

252 
17 

743 
123 

1,412 

92 

1,233 

725 

26 
3 

42 

17 

49 
0 

87 
19 

5 
0 

9 
1 

1,744 
112 

2,114 

885 

35.9 

2.3 

Not  suspended  (permitted  to 
become  effective) 

43.5 

Otherwise  disposed  of  (sched- 
ules rejected,  protest  with- 
drawn, protested  schedules, 
canceled  by  carriers,  etc.) 

18.3 

Total     

1,135 

3,462 

88 

155 

15 

4,855 

100.0 

Fourth  Section  Board 

The  Board  received  865  applications  for  relief  from  the  long-and- 
short-haul  and  aggregate-of-intermediate-rates  provisions  of  section 
4,  an  increase  of  21  over  the  previous  year.  In  addition  113  were 
pending  on  July  1,  1960.  Of  these  978  applications,  32  were  with- 
drawn, 40  were  denied,  807  were  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  99 
are  pending.  The  number  of  orders  entered  in  response  to  applica- 
tions was  890,  of  which  51  were  denial  orders,  39  were  orders  granting 
temporary  relief,  and  800  were  orders  granting  continuing  relief. 
Six  formal  reports  relating  solely  to  fourth-section  matters  were  issued. 
Petitions  filed  for  modification  of  outstanding  orders  totaled  77,  and 
13  were  pending  on  July  1,  1960.  Of  these  90  petitions,  11  were 
denied,  77  were  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  2  are  pending. 

Use  of  Section  22  Rates 

Our  annual  report  last  year  stated  that  this  Commission,  the  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget,  and  other  agencies 
had  taken  certain  steps  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
studies  be  made  to  provide  information  concerning  the  actual  results 
of  the  use  of  section  22  on  governmental  traffic.  The  report  further 
stated  that  two  agencies  had  completed  such  studies,  that  another 
had  a  study  under  way,  and  that  a  fourth  agency  planned  to  conduct 
a  study. 

One  of  the  completed  studies  was  submitted  during  the  year  to  a 
congressional  committee,  and  the  one  undertaken  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  was  understood  to  be  nearly  complete. 

Informal  Rate  Cases  and  Related  Work 

Requests  for  photostatic  copies  and  certificates  of  tariff  publications 
received  and  disposed  of  numbered  1,321.  In  the  waybill  statistics 
work,  214,615  rail  freight  waybills  were  analyzed  and  checked  to 
determine  the  first-class  rates  and  short-line  distances  involved. 
Of  these,  102,827  were  processed  manually  and  111,788  mechanically, 
an  increase  in  the  latter  of  approximately  46,000  over  last  year. 
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Informal  complaints  filed  under  parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the 
act  (other  than  complaints  related  to  rates  handled  by  the  field  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers)  numbered  1,097,  a  decrease  of  344 
from  the  previous  year.  Such  complaints  generally  are  handled  by 
the  Section  of  Rates  and  Informal  Cases,  Bureau  of  Traffic.  The 
number  disposed  of  was  1,325.  Fewer  informal  cases  were  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  for  a  number  of  years.  In  a  large  number 
of  the  complaints,  refunds  of  overcharges  were  obtained  for  shippers 
and  passengers,  as  well  as  adjustments  in  charges  for  misrouting  of 
shipments  by  the  carriers.  Informal  handling  with  the  carriers  also 
resulted  in  many  adjustments  of  claims  for  damage  to  freight. 

Railroads  filed  1,148  special -docket  applications  requesting  au- 
thority to  refund  freight  charges  alleged  to  be  unreasonable.  The 
total  was  13  fewer  than  last  year.  Refunds  were  authorized  in  976 
cases,  an  increase  of  127,  and  reparation  awarded  totaled  $1,096,248.01. 
The  largest  single  award  was  $26,135.40  and  embraced  32  shipments. 
In  addition,  394  special-docket  cases  were  dismissed  or  disposed  of 
without  orders. 

Approximately  8,000  letters,  many  of  which  had  the  characteristics 
of  informal  complaints,  although  not  classified  as  such,  also  were 
handled. 

In  cases  of  dispute,  interested  parties  are  given  assistance  in  tariff 
interpretation  and  in  adjusting  their  rate  and  other  transportation 
difficulties  through  the  medium  of  informal  conferences  and  by 
correspondence.  Thus,  in  appropriate  cases,  problems  of  complain- 
ants, defendants,  and  other  affected  parties  are  handled  by  an  in- 
expensive procedure.  Litigants  or  disputants  are  encouraged  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  informal  procedure,  including  informal  con- 
ferences with  the  Commission  staff,  whenever  practical,  to  save  time, 
effort,  and  expense  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  Government. 

Rate  Bureaus  and  Agreements 

The  following  tabulations  shows  that  activity  related  to  requests 
for  approval  of  ratemaking  agreements  and  procedures  under  section 
5a  remained  at  practically  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

July  1, 1959,     July  1, 1960, 
Actions  under  section  5a  through  through 

June  30,  1960    June  30, 1961 

Applications  and  petitions  for  approval  of  new  agreements  and  amendments 

pending  al  beginning  of  period.  11  '  ll 

Applications  for  approval  of  new  agreements  received 4  3 

Petition!  for  approval  of  amendments  to  agreements  received u  12 

1 '.  po  Ition: 

Approved - - — 12  12 

Denied - l 

Dismiseed.. - - 3  1 

Pending  at  end  of  period - !  11  '  12 

1  [ncludes  one  whlcfc  ba  been  considered,  bul  approval  withheld  until  prescribed  changes  are  effected. 
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Formal  Rate  and  Section  25  Proceedings 

The  Bureau  of  Rates  and  Practices  conducted  68  motor  carrier 
rate  hearings,  180  hearings  involving  rail,  freight  forwarder,  or  water 
carrier  rates,  and  64  hearings  on  applications  arising  under  section  25 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act,  and 
related  acts.  These  totals  compare  with  82  motor  rate  hearings  and 
201  hearings  involving  rail,  freight  forwarder,  and  water  carrier  rate 
proceedings  and  proceedings  arising  under  section  25  of  the  act  and 
related  acts  during  the  previous  year.  Prior  to  1961,  section  25  and 
related  proceedings  were  not  counted  as  separate  proceedings  for 
purposes  of  the  Annual  Report. 

Oral  arguments  were  heard  in  1  motor  rate  proceeding  and  14  rail 
and  other  rate  proceedings  involving  freight  forwarders  or  water  car- 
riers, compared  with  1  oral  argument  involving  a  motor  rate  pro- 
ceeding and  22  oral  arguments  in  rail,  freight  forwarder,  and  water 
carrier  rate  proceedings  the  previous  year. 

Formal  complaints  involving  rail  and  other  than  motor  carrier 
rates  totaled  114,  of  which  105  were  original  complaints  and  9  sub- 
numbered  complaints. 

Eighty-nine  investigations  involving  rail  and  other  than  motor  car- 
rier rates  were  instituted.  Rail  investigation  and  suspension  pro- 
ceedings instituted  during  the  same  period  totaled  259. 

There  were  284  rail  rate  proceedings  decided,  and  262  dismissed  or 
discontinued,  on  stipulation,  on  complainants'  requests,  or  for  other 
reasons,  making  a  total  of  546  rail  rate  proceedings  disposed  of  com- 
pared with  534  the  previous  year. 

Twenty-nine  formal  complaints  involving  motor  carrier  rates  were 
filed.  One-hundred  and  seven  investigations,  and  1,164  investigation 
and  suspension  proceedings  involving  motor  carrier  rates  were  in- 
stituted. 

One-hundred  and  ninety-five  proceedings  involving  motor  carrier 
rates  were  decided  by  the  Commission  or  a  division;  35  by  recom- 
mended orders  which  became  effective  by  operation  of  law  in  the 
absence  of  objections  filed  thereto;  and  1,007  by  dismissal  on  stipula- 
tion or  on  the  complainants'  requests,  or  by  discontinuance,  making 
a  total  of  1,237  motor  carrier  proceedings  disposed  of,  compared  with 
1,602  in  the  previous  year. 

Proceedings  reopened  for  further  hearing  and  reconsideration  num- 
bered 78,  of  which  30  involved  motor  carrier  rates  and  the  remainder 
railroad  or  other  rates. 

The  Bureau  also  handled  and  disposed  of,  after  hearing,  40  nonrate 
proceedings  arising  under  section  25,  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act, 
and  related  acts.     Thirty-five  of  these  proceedings  were  decided  by  a 
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division  of  the  Commission;  four  by  effective  recommended  order;  and 
one  was  dismissed. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  rate  proceedings  and  proceedings  arising 
under  section  25  and  related  acts  considered  in  the  years  1958  through 
1961. 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

Pending 

487 

124 
10 
33 

241 

595 

51 

5 

47 

1,624 

500 

141 

18 

173 

254 

829 

30 

~~~i~423~ 
1,255 

396 

134 

8 

124 

194 

552 

22 

""165" 
943 

566 

105 

9 

89 

259 

84 

457 

Instituted  in  year:  (Rate  proceed- 
ings) 
Formal  complaints..    .. 

29 

Subnumbered  complaints 

Investigations 

107 

Investigation  and  suspension 

Other  proceedings  2 

1,164 
3 

Totals 

408 

1,726 

586 

1,708 

460 

1,130 

546 
3  26 

1  303 

Other  than  rate  proceedings: 

Section  25  and  related  proceed- 
ings   

Totals 

408 
466 

1,726 
1,573 

586 
439 

1,708 
1,475 

460 
534 

1,130 
1,602 

572 
546 

3  40 

1,303 

Disposed  of  in  year: 

1,237 

Other  than  rate  proceedings: 

Section  25  and  related  proceed- 
ings  

Totals 

466 

395 

79 

487 

1,573 

218 

50 

595 

439 
346 
110 
500 

1,  475 

140 

58 

1829 

534 

355 

64 

396 

1,602 
133 

89 
552 

586 

273 

95 

«566 

1,237 

158 

Under  submission .. 

57 

Pending  (includes  petitions) 

457 

1  Includes  proceedings  involving  previously  exempt  commodities. 

2  Such  proceedings,  which  were  not  counted  as  separately  instituted  proceedings  for  purposes  of  prior 
annual  reports,  includes  section  4,  section  5a,  and  Released  Rates  Applications,  and  Ex  Parte  proceedings. 
The  rail  category  of  the  latter  also  includes  matters  involving  the  discipline  of  practitioners. 

3  Not  counted  as  separate  proceedings  for  purposes  of  prior  annual  reports. 
*  Also  includes  other  than  rate  proceedings. 

Percent  of  formal  rate  proceedings  handled  by  the  modified  procedure  method 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Other  than  motor  carrier: 

Formal  complaints 

51 
35 

32 

88 

73 
19 

71 
75 

37 
31 

45 
42 

69 

49 

Motor  carriers: 

Formal  complaints 

38 

Investigation  and  suspension 

87 

Other  rate  proceedings:  > 

59 

Bail 

20 

'  Such  proceedings  include  investigations  without  suspensions,  section  4,  section  5a,  and  Released  Rates 
A  replications,  and  Ex  Parte  proceedings.  No  separate  record  of  the  percentage  of  these  proceedings  handled 
by  modified  procedure  was  kept  prior  to  1961. 

Cases  of  Special  Importance 

Reports  were  issued  during  the  year  in  the  following  proceedings 
of  Bpecia]  importance: 

Ex  Parte  \o.  223,  Increased  Freight  Rates,  1060,  311  I.C.C.  373, 
decided  October  20,  L960.  On  September  7,  1900,  substantially  all 
of  the  class  I  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  many  railroads  of 
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other  classifications,  filed  tariff  schedules  proposing  increases  in  their 
line-haul  rates  generally  of  0.5  cent  in  all  rates  not  exceeding  65  cents 
per  100  pounds  and  1  cent  in  all  higher  rates,  and  equivalent  increases 
in  rates  published  per  ton  or  other  unit,  together  with  increases  in 
minimum  charges  per  shipment  or  per  car  and  in  charges  for  various 
accessorial  services. 

Because  of  the  critical  need  of  the  railroads  for  additional  revenue, 
sufficient  at  least  to  offset  in  part  increased  costs  not  considered  in 
prior  increased  rate  proceedings,  we  promptly  approved  many  of  the 
proposed  increases  as  generally  just  and  reasonable,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  take  effect  on  October  24,  1960.  Our  findings  were  with- 
out prejudice  to  different  conclusions  which  might  be  reached  as  to 
various  parts  of  the  proposal  which  were  suspended  for  investigation 
or  subjected  to  separate  investigations  only  under  special  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. With  these  increases,  the  average  rate  of  return  on  net 
investment  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  was  estimated  in  this  pro- 
ceeding as  2.53  percent. 

Matters  suspended  for  investigation,  as  well  as  those  made  subject 
to  separate  investigation  only,  include  proposed  increases  in  rates  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  coal  and  petroleum  coke,  iron  ore,  and 
pulpboard  and  fiberboard;  proposed  increases  in  switching  charges; 
minimum  charges  per  car,  and  charges  for  car  detention  or  rental; 
the  establishment  of  a  charge  for  a  third  stop  for  transit;  and  a 
proposed  reduction  in  the  free-time  allowance  for  detention  of  cars 
at  ports.  Investigations  thus  far  completed  include  Ex  Parte  No. 
223  (Sub-No.  10),  Increased  Freight  Rates,  1960  (Rule  7),  313  I.C.C. 
471,  decided  April  11,  1961,  wherein  we  disapproved  application  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  line-haul  rates  to  each  factor  of  combination 
rates,  and  instead  authorized  the  application  of  a  single  increase  to 
the  through  combination  or  aggregate;  (Sub-No.  1),  Minimum 
Charges  Per  Car,  313  I.C.C.  563,  decided  April  24,  1961;  (Sub-No.  3), 
Increased  Rates  on  Iron  Ore,  313  I.C.C.  549,  decided  April  20,  1961; 
and  (Sub-No.  9),  Increased  Rates  on  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  313 
I.C.C.  519,  decided  April  18,  1961,  in  all  of  which  the  proposed  in- 
creases were  approved. 

No.  32871,  Coal  to  New  York  Harbor  Area,  311  I.C.C.  355,  decided 
October  7,  1960.  In  this  proceeding  we  approved  proposed  reduced 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  to  electric  utilities  at  certain  destinations 
along  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  conditioned  upon  the  receipt  of  at  least  500,000  tons  annually, 
the  reduction  applying  on  amounts  over  specified  volumes.  The 
purpose  of  these  reduced  rates  was  to  prevent  loss,  to  offshore  residual 
oil,  of  large  volumes  of  coal  moving  by  rail  to  such  utilities. 
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No.  33316,  Railway  Mail  Pay,  1960,  311  I.C.C.  579,  decided  Novem- 
ber 17,  1960.  Upon  applications  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
seeking  a  reexamination  of  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mail,  and  services  rendered  in  connection  therewith, 
we  found  that  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  be  received  by  the 
southern  and  western  applicants  for  such  mail  services  on  and  after 
September  1,  1960,  to  and  including  November  30,  1960,  was  13 
percent,  and  for  the  eastern  railroads  8  percent,  in  addition  to  the 
compensation  paid  or  accrued  at  the  established  rates  in  effect  during 
that  period;  and  that  on  and  after  December  1,  1960,  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  of  pay  and  compensation  for  the  applicants  were  those 
specified  in  an  appendix  to  the  report,  which  reflected  equivalent 
percentages  of  increase. 

I.  &  S.  No.  6615,  Equalization  of  Rates  at  North  Atlantic  Ports, 
311  I.C.C.  689,  decided  December  5,  1960.  The  rail  carriers  serving 
the  ports  of  Albany  and  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  United  States  ports 
north  thereof,  sought  to  remove  longstanding  port  differentials  and 
thus  to  equalize  the  rates  on  export  and  import  traffic,  except  coal, 
coke,  and  iron  ore,  between  all  North  Atlantic  ports  and  interior  points 
in  central  territory  generally  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  We  found  that  such  equalization  would  be  unduly  prejudicial 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Norfolk  and  Newport  News, 
Va.,  and  unduly  preferential  of  the  northern  tier  ports.  Accordingly, 
we  required  cancellation  of  the  proposed  tariff  schedules,  which  had  the 
effect  of  continuing  the  present  port  differentials  on  this  traffic.  This 
proceeding  is  pending  in  court. 

I.  and  S.  No.  M-10415  and  related  cases,  Commodities — Pan- 
Atlantic  S.  S.  Corp.,  313  I.C.C.  23,  decided  December  19,  1960. 
In  these  cases  we  had  under  consideration  the  lawfulness  of  numerous 
reduced  mo  tor- water-mo  tor  and  rail-water-rail  rates  of  the  remaining 
North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastwise  lines,  namely,  Sea-Land  Service, 
Inc.  (formerly  Pan-Atlantic  Steamship  Corporation)  and  Seatrain 
Lines,  Inc.,  as  well  as  all-rail  trailer-on-flat-car  (TOFC)  rates,  on 
numerous  commodities  between  points  in  the  East,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  points  in  the  South  and  Southwest;  also  from  and 
to  points  in  the  South  and  between  such  points,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  points  in  the  Southwest. 

We  found  that  " where  necessary  to  permit  an  essential,  efficiently 
operated  water  carrier  to  participate  in  the  economical  movement  of 
traffic,  the,  service  in  connection  with  the  water  carrier  should  be 
accorded  some  advantage  in  the  form  of  lower  rates.  This  is  so  not 
only  on  traffic  between  the  ports,  but  also  to  and  from  interior  points, 
for  coastwise  carriers  can  not  survive  on  port-to-port  traffic  alone. " 
Accordingly,  we  further  found  that  "the  objectives  of  the  national 
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transportation  policy  require  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  differential  relationship  between  the  rates  under  investigation  on 
Sea-Land  and  Seatrain  service,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rates  of  the 
rail  carriers,  on  the  other,  which  will  allow  these  water  carriers  oper- 
ating on  the  coastwise  trade  to  maintain  rates  that  will  enable  them 
to  continue  efficient  and  economical  coastwise  service.' ' 

We  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rail  TOFC  rates  there  in  issue 
should  be  maintained  on  a  level  no  lower  than  6  percent  above  the 
Sea-Land  and  Seatrain  rates.  The  all-rail  rates  under  investigation 
were  required  to  be  canceled,  without  prejudice  to  the  establishment 
of  such  an  adjustment.  While  the  matter  of  an  appropriate  differ- 
ential for  coastwise  service  under  the  rail  boxcar  service  was  not  here 
directly  in  issue,  we  expressed  the  view  that,  as  boxcar  service  is 
inferior  to  TOFC  service,  the  differential  under  the  boxcar  rates 
should  be  somewhat  less  than  6  percent.  Our  order  in  these  pro- 
ceedings is  now  under  attack  in  the  courts. 

I.  and  S.  No.  7250,  Contract  Rates,  Rugs  and  Carpeting  from  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  313  I.C.C.  247,  decided  February  13,  1961.  For  the 
first  time,  we  had  under  consideration  proposed  reduced  contract 
rates  published  to  apply  only  upon  signed  agreement  by  the  shipper 
that  it  would  move  at  least  80  percent  of  its  traffic  covered  by  the 
rates,  within  a  period  of  a  year,  over  the  lines  of  the  respondent 
carrier.  A  higher  noncon tract  rate  would  have  applied  on  all  of  the 
shipper's  traffic  in  the  event  of  default  in  performance.  The  agree- 
ment would  have  prohibited  the  respondent  from  voluntarily  in- 
creasing the  contract  rates  during  the  term  thereof.  The  contract 
rates  would  have  been  available  to  all  shippers  or  receivers  willing 
to  execute  the  contract. 

The  respondent  conceded  that  should  the  proposed  rates  be  ap- 
proved it  would  extend  contract  rates  to  other  points  and  other 
commodities,  and  the  protesting  motor  carriers  stated  that  they 
would  follow  with  similar  rates.  The  evidence  showed  that  if  this 
occurred  between  points  on  the  lines  of  the  respondent  and  compet- 
ing motor  carriers,  it  could  be  expected  to  spread  to  other  railroads 
and  motor  carriers,  and  eventually  to  encompass  much  or  most  of  the 
common-carrier  traffic  of  the  country.  In  our  judgment,  the  end 
result  would  have  been  the  destruction,  in  large  measure,  of  what  is 
generally  a  just,  reasonable,  and  otherwise  lawful  rate  structure 
necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  national  transportation  system. 
Such  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  general  rate  structure  could  not 
be  countenanced  without  strong  and  compelling  reasons.  No  such 
reasons  appeared,  and  we  observed  that  " where  lower  rates  on  traffic, 
all  of  which  moves  under  substantially  similar  transportation  circum- 
stances, are  necessary  to  regain  or  retain  traffic,  the  remedy  of  re- 
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ducing  regularly  published  rates  is  available  and  should  be  used." 
We  found  that  the  contract  rates  were  unjust  and  unreasonable  in 
that  they  constituted  a  destructive  competitive  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  the  national  transportation  policy.  A  lower  court  af- 
firmed our  findings  and  an  appeal  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

No.  32456,  Hillsborough  County  Port  Authority  v.  Ahnapee  &  W.  By. 
Co.,  313  I.C.C.  691,  decided  May  17,  1961.  In  this  proceeding  class 
and  commodity  rates  on  export  and  import  traffic  between  the  port 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  points  in  central  territory  generally  on  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were 
found  by  Division  2  to  be  unduly  prejudicial  to  Tampa  and  unduly 
preferential  of  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceeded  the  highest  corresponding  rates  between  any  of  the  latter 
ports  and  the  same  interior  points. 

I.  and  S.  No.  M-14400  and  related  cases,  Increased  Fares  Between 
Washington,  B.C.,  and  Virginia,  313  I.C.C.  793,  decided  June  1,  1961. 
Petitions  jointly  filed  by  the  Alexandria,  Barcroft  and  Washington 
Transit  Company  and  the  Washington,  Virginia  and  Maryland  Coach 
Company  sought  to  increase  their  motor-carrier  fares  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  points  in  Virginia,  and  requested  us  to 
modify  our  outstanding  orders  so  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
the  increased  fares.  While  these  proceedings  were  pending,  the  inter- 
state compact  creating  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission, called  the  Transit  Commission,  became  operative  on  March 
22,  1961.  Our  jurisdiction  to  continue  and  conclude  these  proceedings 
had  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  congressional 
joint  resolution  (Public  Law  86-794,  86th  Congress,  approved  Sep- 
tember 15,  1960)  authorizing  the  compact  and  creating  the  Transit 
Commission.  We  concluded  that  our  jurisdiction  ceased  by  transfer 
of  such  jurisdiction  to  the  Transit  Commission  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  compact,  and  that  the  latter  Commission  had  the  au- 
thority under  the  compact  to  process  to  a  conclusion  any  proceedings 
thus  transferred  to  it.  We  stated  that  we  were  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  Transit  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in 
this  respect. 

No.  10122,  Standard  Time  Zone  Investigation,  314  I.C.C.  101, 
decided  June  6,  1961.  Upon  petitions  by  numerous  counties  and 
others  in  the  affected  areas,  and  after  extensive  hearings,  our  out- 
standing  orders,  entered  under  the  authority  of  the  Standard  Time 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  261-265,  were  modified  so  as  to  include  portions  of 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  in  the  eastern  zone.  Requests  for  further 
extensions  of  the  eastern  /one  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
Were  denied. 
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I.  and  S.  No.  6074  and  related  case,  Iron  Ore  from  Eastern  Ports  to 
C.F.A.  Points,  314  I.C.C.  149,  decided  June  15,  1961.  Certain  east- 
ern railroads  filed  tariff  schedules  which  would  have  established  rate 
parity  on  import  iron  ore  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Youngstown  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  steel-producing  areas.  In  a  prior  report,  299 
I.C.C.  195,  such  rate  parity  was  approved.  Upon  appeal  to  the 
courts,  parity  of  rates  on  this  traffic  between  New  York,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  on  the  other,  was  enjoined, 
whereupon  we  reopened  these  proceedings  for  further  hearing.  Upon 
this  further  hearing,  we  approved  rate  parity  as  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  but  found  that  establishment  of  the  same  rates 
from  New  York  would  be  unduly  preferential  of  that  port  and  unduly 
prejudicial  to  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  In  this  same 
report,  we  affirmed  a  prior  finding  in  302  I.C.C.  109  that  proposed 
reduced  rail  rates  on  Labrador  iron  ore  moving  from  Contracoeur, 
Quebec,  Canada,  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Youngstown  area  were  not 
shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  without  prejudice  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  approved  in  the  report.  A  complaint  has  been  filed  in 
court  attacking  our  order. 

No.  32533,  Eastern  Central  M.  Carriers  Assn.  v.  Baltimore  &  0.  R. 
Co.,  314  I.C.C.  5,  decided  June  19,  1961.  We  found  lawful  (1)  the 
rail  rates  and  charges  on  loaded  or  empty  trailers  and  containers, 
moving  in  plan  III  and  plan  IV  trailer-on-flat-car  (piggyback)  serv- 
ice, and  the  rules  in  connection  therewith;  and  (2)  freight-forwarder 
volume  commodity  rates  published  principally  for  use  in  connection 
with  such  service.  This  type  of  service  has  been  of  material  aid  in 
attracting  or  retaining  traffic  to  railroads  which  otherwise  would 
move  in  private  transportation.  A  complaint  has  been  filed  in  court 
attacking  our  order. 

No.  33270,  Various  Class  Rates,  TOFC,  Between  TL  &  CFA  Ter- 
ritories, 314  I.C.C.  261,  decided  June  28,  1961.  Division  2  found  not 
shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable  motor-rail  trailer-on-flat-car  joint 
class  rates  between  points  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties,  N.Y.,  and 
points  in  central  and  trunkline  territories.  In  this  first  formal  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  dealing  with  plan  V  rates  the  evidence  was 
found  inadequate  to  support  a  determination  that  the  proposed  rates 
would  be  compensatory.     A  petition  for  reconsideration  is  pending. 

Reports  affecting  intrastate  rates  were  issued  in  the  following  pro- 
ceedings arising  under  section  13(3)  of  the  act: 

No.  32808,  Oregon  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  311  I.C.C. 
777,  decided  December  21,  1960. 

No.  33051,  Minnesota  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  313 
I.C.C.  291,  decided  February  20,  1961. 
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No.  33285,  Idaho  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  313  I.C.C. 
727,  decided  May  19,  1961. 

No.  32463,  Missouri  Intrastate  Freight  Bates  and  Charges,  314  I.C.C. 
89,  decided  June  6,  1961. 

Some  of  the  pending  rate  proceedings  of  special  importance  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  herein  are: 

I.  and  S.  No.  7583,  Cement  within  Southern  Territory  and  from 
Hagerstovm,  Md.,  to  the  South.  The  railroads  proposed  reduced  rates 
on  cement  in  the  south  when  moving  in  bulk  in  covered  hopper  cars. 
The  primary  issues  are  whether  the  rates  are  below  the  railroads' 
costs  of  rendering  the  proposed  transportation  services,  and  whether 
under  section  15(a)(3),  the  proposed  reductions  constitute  a  destruc- 
tive competitive  practice,  violative  of  the  national  transportation 
policy,  and  are  therefore  unreasonable.  The  proposed  rates  were 
published  to  become  effective  on  May  15,  1961,  and  later  dates,  but 
upon  protests  from  several  motor  carriers  were  suspended  until 
December  15,  1961,  and  January  16,  1962. 

No.  31711,  Fresh  Vegetables  from  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  This  investigation  concerns  the  justness  and  reason- 
ableness of  the  rates  for  the  carload  transportation  of  fresh  or  green 
vegetables  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to 
destinations  in  official,  western  trunkline,  and  southern  territories. 
This  proceeding  was  initiated  after  petitions  had  been  filed  with  us 
by  the  rail  carriers  in  official  and  southwestern  territories  alleging 
that  the  rates  from  Texas  on  this  traffic,  in  certain  instances  pre- 
scribed by  our  order  in  a  prior  proceeding,  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Baltimore  &  O.R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  345  U.S.  146,  were 
nevertheless  noncompensatory  and  rendered  impracticable  the  re- 
vision of  the  vegetable  adjustment  from  all  of  these  States  to  a  basis 
reasonably  related  to  the  cost  of  service.  Proposals  of  certain  of  the 
respondent  carriers  for  substantial  increases  in  these  rates  are  pending. 

No.  31358,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  Co.  et  al.  v.  New  York, 
Susquehanna  dc  Western  R.  Co.  et  al.,  and  No.  33145,  Railroad  Freight 
Car  Per  Diem  Charges.  Further  hearing  in  these  proceedings  on  a 
common  record  is  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  determination 
by  the  Commission  of  the  rate  of  per  diem  or  other  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  owning  roads  by  the  using  roads  for  the  use  of  freight 
cars  or  of  a  formula  to  be  used  by  the  roads  in  arriving  at  such  car 
rental.  The  Commission's  staff  has  for  some  time  and  is  now  engaged 
in  collecting  from  the  carriers  data  called  for  by  a  number  of  orders 
indicating  by  questionnaire  the  types  of  current  information  to  be 
submitted  to  it.  When  the  information  has  been  analyzed  by  the 
st  ;iff  and  theories  formulated,  it  will  be  submitted  in  evidence. 
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No.  30744,  American  Barge  Line  Company  et  at.  v.  Alabama  Great 
Southern  R.  Co.  et  at.  Three  prior  reports  have  been  extensively  dis- 
cussed in  our  last  two  annual  reports.  Pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama, 
this  proceeding  was  reopened  for  further  hearing  solely  to  receive 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  divisions  received  by  the  railroads  on 
ex-rail  traffic  at  certain  Tennessee  River  ports.  Further  hearing  was 
held  and  a  hearing  examiner's  recommended  report  is  pending. 

No.  32551,  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  v.  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown 
R.  Co.  et  al.  This  complaint  involves  rail  rates  on  fresh  meats  and 
packinghouse  products  from  Omaha,  Wichita,  and  Denver  to  desti- 
nations throughout  the  United  States.  The  complainant  alleges  that 
the  rates  are  unduly  prejudicial  to  it,  in  that  lower  and  preferential 
rates  are  maintained  from  the  plants  of  competitors  at  other  origins 
in  the  Midwest.  The  defendants  are  substantially  all  of  the  Nation's 
railroads. 

I.  and  S.  No.  7656,  Grain  in  Multiple-Car  Shipments — River  Cross- 
ings to  the  South.  In  this  proceeding,  the  Southern  Railway  System 
proposed  to  establish  multicar  rates  (5,  10  or  20  cars)  on  grain,  mini- 
mum 450,  900,  and  1,800  tons  per  shipment,  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
river  crossings  to  destinations  on  their  lines  in  the  South.  The 
traffic  would  be  subject  to  minimum  loads  per  car  of  180,000  pounds. 
Large  size  cars,  which  only  the  Southern  can  now  supply,  would  be 
used.  The  other  competing  southern  railroads  proposed  like  rates, 
including  rates  to  additional  points  on  their  lines,  but  subject  to  a 
minimum  100,000  pounds  per  car.  The  rates  were  protested  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  unreasonably  low,  and  that  they  were  lower 
than  necessary  to  meet  bargeline  competition. 

No.  31503,  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  R.  Co.  et  al.  v.  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  et  al.,  and  subnumbers  1  to  5  inclusive. 
These  cases  relate  to  divisions  of  joint  rates  between  Mountain 
Pacific  territory  and  the  rest  of  the  conterminous  United  States 
except  southern  territory.  There  are  three  principal  groups  of  con- 
tending parties:  transcontinental  railroads,  midwestern  railroads,  and 
eastern  railroads.  In  their  recommended  report  and  order,  the  hearing 
officers  found  the  present  divisions  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  inequi- 
table, and  prescribed  new  divisions. 

No.  29885,  In  the  Matter  of  Divisions  oj  Joint  Rates  Between  Official 
and  Southern  Territories.  In  our  original  report  in  this  proceeding, 
287  I.C.C.  497,  we  prescribed  a  new  basis  of  divisions  of  joint  interri- 
torial  rates  between  official  and  southern  territories,  which  was  later 
amended  in  a  report  on  reargument,  289  I.C.C.  4.  The  findings  were 
interpreted  in  the  three  later  reports,  291  I.C.C.  90;  294  I.C.C.  739; 
and  298  I.C.C.  83.     The  prescribed  basis  became  effective  July  15, 
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1953.  Upon  petition  filed  by  the  northern  lines,  the  proceeding  was 
reopened  to  permit  us  to  reexamine  these  divisions;  further  hearing 
has  been  held. 

No.  31874,  Southeastern  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners et  al.  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.F.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.  This  proceeding 
embraces  seven  other  complaints  and  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Southern  Governors1  Grain  Rate  Case.  The  complaints  attack  the 
lawfulness  of  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  by  railroads  and 
by  barge-railroad  to,  from,  and  within  the  South.  An  extensive 
record  has  been  compiled  in  more  than  70  days  of  hearing  in  which  all 
segments  of  the  grain  trade,  including  trade  and  market  organizations, 
shipper  groups,  State  commissions,  and  other  agencies  concerned 
with  the  growing,  processing,  marketing,  and  transportation  of  grain 
participated. 

No.  32385,  Increased  Rates — Central  States  Territory-1958.  This 
is  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Commission  under  date  of  May  13, 
1958,  into  the  reasonableness  and  lawfulness  otherwise  of  the  class  and 
commodity  rates,  classification  of  property,  and  the  rules,  regulations 
and  practices  relating  thereto,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  motor  car- 
riers of  property  in  central  territory.  On  December  2,  1958,  an  order 
was  entered  requiring  the  respondents  to  furnish  certain  described 
traffic  data.  Based  thereon,  and  on  certain  field  studies,  the  Cost 
Finding  Section  made  a  study  which  was  released  on  May  12,  1961. 

I.  and  S.  No.  7558,  Reduced  Transcontinental  Lumber  Rates,  1961. 
In  issue  here  are  proposed  reductions  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the 
carload  railroad  rates  on  lumber,  and  related  articles,  principally 
from  origins  in  transcontinental  territory  to  points  throughout  the 
United  States  east  thereof.  The  proposed  rates  at  higher  minimum 
weights  would  alternate  with  the  present  rates  subject  to  lower 
minimums. 

No.  29777,  Kansas  Corp.  Comm.  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.F.  Ry.  Co. 
et  al.,  and  four  embraced  complaints.  This  proceeding  is  concerned 
with  the  lawfulness  of  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  by  railroad 
from  an  extensive  producing  area  in  the  West  and  Southwest  to  des- 
i  mations  in  the  South.  There  have  been  two  earlier  reports  by  the 
Commission,  289  I.C.C.  553,  and  301  I.C.C.  703.  Pursuant  to  the 
court's  decision  in  State  of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States,  193  F.  Supp. 
261  (1960),  we  reopened  these  proceedings  for  further  hearing.  A 
hearing  examiner's  recommended  report  is  pending. 

No.  33768,  Tennessee  Products  and  Chemical  Corp.  et  al.  v.  Louis- 
"//>  and  Nashville  II.  Co.  The  complaint  was  filed  May  22,  1961, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  has  intervened  as  a  party 
defendant,  and  for  practical  purposes  can  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
defendant.     The  central  issue  in  this  proceeding  will  be  the  scope  and 
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interpretation  of  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  providing 
for  the  permissive  publication  of  free  or  reduced  rates  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  complainants  have  until  recently  been  shipping  coal  to 
the  TVA.  This  complaint  alleges  that  the  defendant  railroad  has 
now  published  greatly  reduced  rates  on  coal  from  a  more  distant  coal 
producing  area,  in  western  Kentucky,  to  the  TVA  steam  plant  adja- 
cent to  Bridgeport,  Ala;  that  such  rates  as  section  22  rates  are  un- 
reasonably low  and  discriminatory;  that  they  cause  undue  preference 
of  coal  mines  and  operators  in  the  western  Kentucky  field  and  undue 
prejudice  to  complainants.  The  complaint  also  alleges  that  the  TVA 
may  not  be  regarded  as  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  the 
coal  in  question  is  not  entitled  to  special  section  22  rates. 

Some  pending  proceedings,  other  than  rate  proceedings,  of  special 
importance  are: 

No.  33440,  Prevention  of  Rail-Highway  Grade-Crossing  Accidents 
Involving  Railway  Trains  and  Motor  Vehicles.  This  is  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Commission's  present  safety 
regulations  and  whether  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  accidents  at  railroad-highway  crossings  involving  trains  and 
motor  vehicles  transporting  liquid  petroleum,  petroleurnproducts,  ex- 
plosives, and  other  similar  dangerous  particles.  A  prehearing  confer- 
ence has  been  completed. 

No.  33746,  Drawbar  Extensions  on  Pullman-Standard  Hydroframe-60 
Box  Cars.  This  case  involves  an  investigation  into  the  use  of  drawbar 
extensions  based  upon  a  sliding  frame  principle  extending  30  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  car  and  which,  upon  impact,  collapse  to  absorb 
shock. 


OPERATING  AUTHORITIES 

The  activities  of  surface  carriers  and  others  concerned  with  operating 
authorities  continued  to  increase  the  overall  workload  of  the  Bureau 
of  Operating  Rights.  Although  total  filings  for  permanent  motor 
carrier  operating  authority  decreased,  due  probably  to  influences  of 
the  general  business  recession,  receipts  of  newly  filed  applications  in 
the  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  resumed  their  previous  high  level. 
Filings  of  temporary  authority  applications,  registration  of  State  cer- 
tificates, and  deviation  notices  increased,  as  did  proceedings  involving 
water  carriers  and  freight  forwarders.  Complaints  and  investiga- 
tions concerning  carriers'  fitness  and  unlawful  or  "gray  area"  opera- 
tions increased.  Hearings  were  held  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  workload,  however,  progress  was  made  in 
the  disposition  of  the  formal  proceedings.  Only  a  few  conversion  pro- 
ceedings under  section  212(c)  of  the  act  remained  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  remaining  65  agricultural  "grandfather"  and  "interim" 
applications,  filed  under  the  1958  amendments  to  the  act,  are  expected 
to  be  disposed  of  within  a  short  time.  There  were  increases  in  the 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  hearing  officers'  recommended  orders 
which  became  effective,  and  by  division  and  Commission  decisions, 
and  in  disposition  of  petitions,  as  a  result  to  some  extent  of  newly 
adopted  organizational  procedures.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
pending  formal  proceedings  concerned  with  operating  authority  mat- 
ters as  of  June  30,  1961,  decreased  about  10  percent.  The  new  pro- 
cedural techniques,  inaugurated  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  are 
expected  to  aid  in  making  further  inroads  in  the  pending  case  load. 
Most  significant  of  the  new  procedural  techniques  is  the  use  of  a 
decision  and  order  in  lieu  of  a  division  or  Commission  report  in  the 
disposition  of  routine  cases. 

The  trend  to  "piggyback"  service  continued  to  increase  in  both 
old  and  new  areas,  and  there  were  important  developments  in  the 
Hawaii-Alaska  situations,  in  the  transportation  of  missiles  and  con- 
tainers, and  in  questionable  "gray  area"  operations  in  the  motor 
carrier,  freight  forwarder,  and  other  fields.  Increased  activity  hi 
commercial  zone  matters  was  noted,  and  consideration  was  given  to 
motor  operations  in  foreign  commerce  involving  service  at  inter- 
n;ii ionaJ  border  points. 
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PIGGYBACK 

An  area  of  particularly  rapid  development  is  the  increasing  use  of 
trailer-on-flat  car  or  piggyback  service.  In  Black  Diamond  Transport 
Co.  Ext. — Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Area,  84  M.C.C.  205,  we  considered  the 
standards  of  proof  needed  to  justify  a  grant  of  authority  to  a  railroad- 
owned  motor  carrier  which  would  allow  it  to  provide  a  so-called  plan 
II  piggyback  service — that  is,  trailer-on-flat  car  service  performed  by  a 
railroad  using  its  own  trailers  and  providing  a  door-to-door  service 
for  shippers  and  consignees  located  within  the  terminal  areas  of  points 
at  which  it  has  stations  and  provides  conventional  rail  service.  We 
found  that  motor-carrier  authority  might  be  granted  upon  a  showing 
of  resulting  operating  economies  and  efficiencies  alone,  provided  that 
the  service  proposed  would  substitute  for  a  rail  service  actually  being 
provided.  In  No.  MC-75872  (Sub-No.  22),  Boston  <&  Maine  Transp. 
Co.  Extension— Eight  Routes,  86  M.C.C.  127,  decided  May  9,  1961, 
these  standards  of  proof  were  applied  and  a  grant  of  authority  made 
to  a  railroad  subsidiary  to  enable  it  to  provide  a  more  efficient  plan 
II  piggyback  service. 

ALASKA  AND  HAWAII 

In  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59,  Motor  Carrier  Operation  in  the  State  oj 
Hawaii,  84  M.C.C.  5,  the  general  problem  of  regulating  motor  trans- 
portation in  Hawaii  was  considered.  Following  hearings,  we  found 
that  motor  transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  carriers 
operating  solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Hawaii  and  conforming  with 
applicable  State  laws  is  in  fact  of  such  nature,  character,  and  quantity 
as  not  substantially  to  affect  or  impair  uniform  regulation  by  us  of 
transportation  by  motor  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  effectuating  the  national  transportation  policy.  We 
concluded  that  Federal  regulation  is  unwarranted  at  this  time. 

A  certificate  of  exemption  excusing  all  Hawaiian  motor  carriers 
falling  within  this  class  from  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part 
II  of  the  act  was  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204 
(a)  (4a)  of  the  act.  As  these  provisions  are  not  applicable  to  carriers 
operating  in  States  other  than  Hawaii  or  to  those  which  are  affiliated 
with  carriers  conducting  operations  in  other  States,  such  carriers  are 
required  to  obtain  authority  for  interstate  operations  between  points 
in  Hawaii.  Should  it  eventually  appear  that  the  transportation  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  these  carriers  results  in  or  seems 
likely  to  result  in  an  impairment  of  uniform  regulation,  we  may  revoke 
the  certificate  of  exemption  in  whole  or  in  part. 

On  July  12,  1960,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  "grandfather"  rights  for  motor  carriers,  water  carriers,  and 
freight  forwarders  operating  within  Alaska  and  between  points  in 
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Alaska  and  points  in  the  other  States,  and  for  "grandfather"  rights 
for  freight  forwarders  conducting  operations  between  points  in  Hawaii 
or  between  Hawaii  and  points  in  other  States.  Pursuant  to  such 
legislation,  187  "grandfather"  applications  were  filed,  and  special  rules 
of  practice  were  adopted  to  govern  their  handling  and  disposition. 
Their  processing  created  some  administrative  problems,  and  informal 
conferences  and  other  procedures  to  facilitate  their  disposition  will 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

MISSILES 

Motor  carriers  now  transport  many  of  the  rockets,  missiles,  and 
related  paraphernalia  employed  in  furtherance  of  our  national  defense 
and  advancement  of  the  Nation's  space  program.  Several  carriers 
have  been  granted  authority  to  serve  missile  sites  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  servicing  of  these  locations.  In 
considering  the  need  for  service  to  transport  missiles,  interpretative 
problems  have  arisen  concerning  the  rights  of  existing  carriers  to 
transport  items  related  to  these  programs,  including  the  missiles 
themselves,  specially  constructed  and  equipped  trailers,  and  related 
equipment,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  new  commodities  to  the 
transportation  scene. 

In  No.  MCM405  (Sub-No.  343),  Dealers  Transit,  Inc.,  Extension — 
Cheektowaga,  84  M.C.C.  446,  we  held  that  heavy  haulers,  which  hold 
authority  to  transport  commodities,  the  transportation  of  which  be- 
cause of  size  or  weight  requires  the  use  of  special  equipment,  do  not 
have  appropriate  authority  to  transport  trailers  designed  for  the  move- 
ment and  launching  of  missiles.  We  reached  the  same  conclusion  in 
No.  MC-1 13558  (Sub-No.  10),  Belyea  Truck  Co.  Extension— Litchfield 
Park,  Ariz.,  86  M.C.C.  101,  decided  May  10,  1961,  and  found  also 
that  the  general  commodity  carrier,  whose  authority  excepts  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  requiring  the  use  of  special  equipment,  could 
not  transport  the  involved  missile  trailers  inasmuch  as  the  general 
freight  carrier  offers  and  provides  a  different  class  of  service  than  that 
with  which  the  movement  of  trailers  in  an  over-the-road  service  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  purchaser  of  the  trailer  is  concerned.  Instead 
we  field  that  the  over-the-highway  movement  of  these  missile  trailers 
peculiarly  came  within  the  province  and  authority  of  the  automobile 
carriers.  We  also  concluded,  in  No.  MC-4405  (Sub-No.  333), 
Dealers  Transit,  Inc.,  Extension — Missiles,  86  M.C.C.  327,  decided 
June  23,  1961,  that  a  motor  carrier's  authority  to  transport  aircraft 
and  airplanes  does  not  cover  the  movement  of  missiles. 

CONTAINERS 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  noted  that  the  development  of  new 
i  .  pes  of  containers,  generally  referred  to  as  "seald-tanks"  and  "tote- 
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bins",  raised  complex  legal  issues  related  to  the  rights  of  motor  car- 
riers under  existing  operating  authorities  to  transport  commodities  in 
these  new  types  of  containers.  Seald-tanks  are  flexible  rubber  bags 
of  varying  capacities  which  can  be  collapsed  when  their  contents  are 
discharged,  while  tote-bins  are  of  a  fixed  shape  which  can  be  nested 
when  emptied.  In  No.  MC-8902  (Sub-No.  12),  Western  Exp.  Co. 
Extension — Sealdtanks,  84  M.C.C.  585,  we  resolved  these  issues  as 
they  affect  the  operating  authorities  of  the  general  commodity  carriers 
and  the  bulk  hauler.  We  concluded  therein  (1)  that  general  com- 
modity carriers,  with  restrictious  in  their  operating  authorities  against 
the  transportation  of  commodities  in  bulk  or  those  requiring  special 
equipment,  are  authorized  to  transport  loose,  flowable,  and  fungible 
commodities  when  tendered  to  the  carrier  in  these  containers  if  the 
container  device,  whether  supplied  by  the  carrier  or  shipper,  is  not 
premounted  on  a  vehicle,  (2)  that  these  same  general  commodity  car- 
riers are  not  authorized  to  transport  such  commodities  when  tendered 
into  a  container  device  of  the  type  described  premounted  on  the  car- 
riers' vehicles,  and  (3)  that  tank  truck  carriers,  whose  operating 
authorities  embrace  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities,  are  au- 
thorized to  transport  such  commodities  when  tendered  into  pre- 
mounted containers  of  the  type  considered  in  the  report,  whether 
supplied  by  the  carrier  or  shipper.  This  decision  enabled  us  to  dis- 
pose of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  these  issues  were 
controlling. 

In  No.  MC-C-2474,  O'Neill  Transfer  Co.,  Inc.,  Investigation  oj 
Operations,  83  M.C.C.  753,  we  explored  the  problem  of  carriers  which 
hold  authority  to  transport  uncrated  new  furniture.  As  in  the  "Seald- 
tank"  situation,  changes  in  the  method  of  packaging,  furniture  in 
this  instance,  had  created  new  regulatory  problems.  We  found  that 
the  term  "  uncrated"  as  applied  to  new  furniture  is  synonymous  with 
" unpacked,"  and  contemplates  the  transportation  of  shipments  of 
new  furniture  without  a  container  of  any  description,  except  in  some 
instances  with  loose  package  wrapping  of  the  extremities  of  the 
articles  such  as  the  arms  and  legs.  We  found  further  that  the  term 
"  uncrated  furniture"  does  not  exclude  these  articles  shipped  with 
dust  wrappings  or  plastic  covers  inasmuch  as  furniture  prepared  for 
transportation  with  such  covers  must  move  with  the  same  care  and 
protection  as  uncrated  shipments. 

GRAY  AREA  ACTIVITIES 

Complaints  of  unauthorized  operations  in  the  so-called  "gray  area" 
of  transportation  increased.  Twenty-six  complaints  were  filed  by 
three  carrier  organizations  alleging  that  various  shipper  cooperative 
associations  and  named  defendants  were  operating  as  common  or 
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contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  as  brokers  of  motor  transportation, 
or  as  freight  forwarders,  without  proper  operating  authority  from  us. 
Aside  from  these  particular  proceedings,  the  investigation  and  proc- 
essing of  cases  involving  the  gray  area  transportation  problem  results 
in  an  ever  increasing  workload  for  our  limited  staff,  but  every  effort 
is  being  expended  to  handle  cases  involving  the  issue  of  unauthorized 
operations  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  such  activities  were  increased,  particularly  in 
those  instances  where  there  was  either  "  leasing"  of  equipment  with 
drivers  or  "buy-and-sell"  type  operations.  These  activities,  which 
are  usually  conducted  under  complicated  and  changing  arrangements, 
often  were  developed  in  proceedings  in  which  the  facts  were  disputed 
and  contradictory,  and  findings  of  for-hire  carriage  were  strongly 
resisted.  Four  cases  involving  so-called  buy-and-sell  operatioas  were 
pending  in  the  courts  on  complaints  of  respondents  which  were  found 
by  this  Commission  to  be  conducting  unlawful  for-hire  carriage  under 
buy-and-sell  or  brokerage  arrangements.  These  cases  were  Fraering 
Brokerage  Co.,  Inc.,  Investigation  oj  Operations  and  Emma  Shannon 
et  al.,  Investigation  of  Operations,  both  reported  at  81  M.C.C.  337, 
Church  Point  Wholesale  Beverage  Co. — Investigation,  82  M.C.C.  457, 
and  Shelby  Biscuit  Co.  Investigation  oj  Operations,  84  M.C.C.  131. 
The  only  decision  pending  in  court  on  appeal  which  involved  equip- 
ment leasing  was  Oklahoma  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. — Investigation,  Opera- 
tions, 79  M.C.C.  403.  In  that  case  we  were  reversed  in  the  district 
court,  193  F.  Supp.  275,  but,  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  took 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  365  U.S.  839.  Allen-Investigation  oj 
Operations  and  Practices,  79  M.C.C.  727,  which  involved  unlawful 
operations  conducted  through  equipment  leasing  arrangements,  was 
upheld  by  the  district  court,  187  F.  Supp.  625,  and  no  further  appeal 
had  been  taken. 

Leasing. — The  principal  investigation  proceeding  involving  a  'leas- 
ing' '  operation  was  No.  MC-C-2444,  Drivers  and  Personnel,  Inc. — 
Investigation  oj  Operations,  86  M.C.C.  157,  decided  May  15,  1961.  In 
this  proceeding  two  corporations,  one  of  which  purportedly  leased 
vehicles  to  shippers  while  the  other  provided  drivers,  and  individuals 
controlling  the  corporations  were  found  to  be  engaged  jointly  in  trans- 
portation of  property  for  compensation  without  appropriate  authority 
and  were  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  operations. 

The  furnishing  of  for-hire  carriage  through  objectionable  leasing 
arrangements  was  presented  in  a  number  of  proceedings  in  which 
motor  carrier  operating  rights  were  sought.  Most  important  of  these 
were  Mterman  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  Extension — Aluminum,  83 
M.C.C.  305,  where  it,  appeared  that  more,  traffic  was  being  tendered 
to  regulated  carriers  rather  than  to  trip-leasing  operators  as  a  result 
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of  the  scrutiny  which  regulatory  agencies  had  begun  to  accord  the 
latter  type  operations;  No.  MC-1 18996  (Sub-No.  1),  E.  D.  Pearse  Bus 
Corp.  Contract  Carrier  Application,  84  M.C.C.  743,  decided  April  24, 
1961;  and  No.  MC-1 19201,  Friocal  Transport  <&  Leasing  Corp.  Contr. 
Car.  Applic,  86  M.C.C.  369,  decided  June  30,  1961.  In  the  Pearse 
case,  applicant's  past  unlawful  operations  through  "leasing"  resulted 
in  a  denial  of  the  rights  sought,  and  the  applicant  and  its  president 
were  admonished  to  refrain  from  such  operations.  In  the  Friocal 
case,  we  found  that  applicant-respondent's  past  continuous  practice 
of  engaging  in  unauthorized  operations  and  its  failure  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act  or  our  regulations  thereunder  required  a  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  fit  properly  to  conduct  the  operations  proposed. 
Some  other  typical  cases  before  us  in  which  unlawful  or  questionable 
"leasing"  arrangements  were  disclosed  were  Garrett  Common  Carrier 
Application,  83  M.C.C.  795;  No.  MC-1 18695,  Joseph  F.Barbanoand 
Joseph  Bean  Contract  Carrier  Application,  decided  February  14,  1961; 
No.  MC-1 18601,  Eastern  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  Contract  Carrier 
Application,  decided  April  11,  1961;  and  No.  MC-123258,  Ruth  H. 
Dewald  Common  Carrier  Application,  decided  June  12,  1961.  In  some 
of  these  proceedings,  the  records  were  not  developed  sufficiently  to 
establish  whether  certain  challenged  operations  actually  constituted 
private  or  for-hire  carriage. 

Buy-and-Sell. — We  disposed  of  a  number  of  proceedings  involving 
buy-and-sell  operations.  Orders  enjoining  further  unlawful  for-hire 
operations  were  entered  in  Shelby  Biscuit  Co.  Investigation  of  Opera- 
tions, 84  M.C.C.  131,  Martin — Investigation  of  Operations,  84  M.C.C. 
301,  Hofer — Investigation  of  Operations,  84  M.C.C.  527,  and  Pacific 
Intermountain  Exp.  Co.  v.  M.  &  M.  Oil  &  Transp.,  Inc.,  84  M.C.C. 
513.  In  the  Hofer  case,  the  cease  and  desist  order  was  also  directed 
to  the  activities  of  a  sugar  broker  and  a  sugar  producer  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Elkins  Act.  In  each  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  commodities  involved  had  a  ready  market  and  the  inter- 
state transportation  was  found  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  the  transportation  as  such.  In  No.  MC-C-2745, 
Wallace — Investigation  of  Operations,  86  M.C.C.  343,  decided  June  30, 
1961,  the  investigation  was  discontinued  when  it  was  found  that 
respondent's  challenged  operations  did  not  constitute  for-hire  carriage 
but  were  an  integral  part  of  his  noncarrier  commercial  dealings  and 
undertaken  for  reasons  of  efficiency. 

Similar  "primary  business"  or  "buy-and-sell"  problems  arose  in 
numerous  application  proceedings  including  Elliott  Common  Carrier 
Application,  83  M.C.C.  467,  Poole  Extension — Calcium  Chloride,  83 
M.C.C.  522,  Marinari  Common  Carrier  Application,  83  M.C.C.  619, 
Northeastern-Maiden  Barrel  Co.,  Inc.,  Contr.  Car.  Applic,  83  M.C.C. 
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705,  Everett  Extension— Pallets,  84  M.C.C.  91,  No.  MC-9895  (Sub-No. 
103),  Denver-Chicago  Transport  Company,  Inc.,  Extension — Idaho,  de- 
cided August  2,  1960,  and  No.  MC-117355  (Sub-No.  3),  Jesse  A. 
Kroninger,  Inc.,  Extension — Sand,  decided  June  7,  1961.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  these  problems  continued  to  arise  indicated  a  need 
for  continued  strong  efforts  to  stop  violations  of  the  act  committed  in 
the  guise  of  private  carriage. 

Agricultural  cooperative  exemption. — From  the  beginning  of  our 
regulation  of  motor  carriage,  it  has  seemed  that  as  soon  as  one  scheme 
for  the  provision  of  disguised  for-hire  carriage  has  fallen  into  ill 
repute,  a  new  and  more  complicated  one  has  risen  to  take  its  place. 
One  of  the  most  sophisticated  of  such  schemes  was  revealed  in  No. 
MC-C-2488,  Machinery  Haulers  Assn.  v.  Agricultural  Commodity 
Serv.,  decided  May  3,  1961.  This  proceeding  was  the  first  in  which 
we  have  been  concerned  with  the  so-called  agricultural  cooperative 
exemption  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  act  in  its  fullest  perspective. 
It  embraced  No.  MC-C-2488  (Sub-No.  1),  Midwest  Coast  Transport, 
Inc.,  et  at.  v.  Agricultural  Commodity  Service,  and  No.  MC-C-2576, 
Agricultural  Commodity  Service  et  al. — Investigation  oj  Operations.  It 
was  found  that  the  principal  defendant-respondent  was  not  a  coopera- 
tive association  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  that 
this  defendant-respondent  and  certain  of  its  so-called  agents,  acting 
in  concert,  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property  for  com- 
pensation in  violation  of  the  licensing  requirements  of  the  act.  All  of 
the  active,  participating  respondents  and  defendants  were  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  operations.  Certain  other  shipper-respond- 
ents participating  in  the  operations  were  made  subject  to  the  cease  and 
desist  order  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Elkins  Act.  The  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  purposes  and  application  of  the  "  exemption" 
afforded  by  section  203(b)(5)  in  this  decision  should  serve  as  a  guide 
by  which  similarly  situated  organizations  and  shippers  may  measure 
the  lawfulness  of  their  transportation  activities  and  should  reduce  the 
possible  use  of  this  section  as  a  device  to  provide  disguised  for-hire 
carriage  in  evasion  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  act. 

Illustrative  of  another  type  of  gray  area  operation  is  that  disclosed 
in  No.  MC-C-2671,  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Comm.  v.  Hudson 
Tramp.  Co.,  83  M.C.C.  729,  in  which  we  found  that  the  defendant, 
holding  appropriate  interstate  authority,  was  operating  between  two 
points  in  Pennsylvania  via  a  point  in  New  Jersey  to  avoid  State  regu- 
lation.  Excepl  for  the  routing,  we  found  the  operation  to  be  one  in 
intrastate  commerce,  and  that  the  circuitous  method  of  operation  was 
employed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding  Slate  regulation. 
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COMMERCIAL  ZONES  AND  BORDER  OPERATIONS 

The  prescription  of  individual  municipal  commercial  zones  con- 
templated by  section  203(b)(8)  was  the  subject  of  a  number  of  reports. 
This  section  provides  that  transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  within  such  zone,  which  is  recognized  as  essentially  local, 
shall  be  partially  exempt  from  regulation,  particularly  from  the  need 
to  obtain  operating  authority.  Closely  related  is  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  section  202(c)  of  the  act  relating  to  the  transfer,  collection, 
or  delivery  service  of  carriers  within  their  terminal  areas.  In  an 
earlier  report  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-37,  Commercial  Zones  and  Terminal 
Areas,  54  M.C.C.  21,  we  found  that  a  certificate  authorizing  service 
by  a  motor  carrier  or  freight  forwarder  to  serve  a  particular  munici- 
pality generally  should  be  construed  as  authorizing  service  within  the 
commercial  zone  of  that  municipality. 

In  most  instances  the  commercial  zone  about  a  municipality  is 
fixed  by  a  population-mileage  formula  prescribed  in  the  initial  Com- 
mercial Zones  case,  46  M.C.C.  665,  but  in  a  number  of  instances, 
zone  boundaries  have  been  fixed  specially  in  order  to  adjust  the  limits 
to  particular  geographic,  economic,  and  political  situations.  Among 
those  defined  specifically  during  the  year  were  the  Lake  Charles,  La., 
commercial  zone,  83  M.C.C.  668,  and  the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  commercial 
zone,  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-37  (Sub-No.  1),  June  30,  1961.  Also,  the 
single  zone  adjacent  to  and  commercially  a  part  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111.,  was  modified  in  No.  MC-C-329, 
Davenport-Rock  Island  and  Moline  Commercial  Zone,  83  M.C.C.  441. 
Petitions  to  enlarge  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  com- 
mercial zones  were  denied,  83  M.C.C.  492,  and  83  M.C.C.  471.  In 
the  twenty-second  supplemental  report  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-37, 
decided  April  28,  1961,  a  request  to  enlarge  the  present  exemption 
applicable  to  the  Port  Newark  port  area  to  include  the  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
Port  Authority  piers  was  granted.  At  the  same  time  a  request  to 
remove  the  present  requirement  applicable  to  this  port  area  that  ship- 
ments moving  between  points  in  the  presently  exempt  commercial 
zone  of  New  York  City  and  the  port  must  have  a  prior  or  subsequent 
movement  by  water  carrier,  was  denied. 

We  had  occasion  to  consider  the  application  of  the  commercial 
zone  and  terminal  area  exemptions  to  collection  and  delivery  of 
express  shipments  on  behalf  of  a  passenger  carrier  holding  authority 
to  transport  express  in  the  same  vehicle  as  passengers  in  No.  MC-C- 
2513,  Greyhound  Cory. — Investigation  oj  Certificates,  84  M.C.C.  169. 
We  concluded  that  express  shipments  could  be  transported  in  other 
than  passenger  carrying  equipment,  but  that  the  challenged  operation 
did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  partial  exemption  provided 
by  section   202(c)   or  203(b)(8)   of  the   act.     In  No.  MC-C-2617, 
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A.B.  &  W.  Transit  Co.  v.  B.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  83  M.C.C.  547, 
the  applicability  of  the  commercial  zone  exemption  to  the  operations 
of  a  passenger  carrier  was  considered.  We  held  there  that  in  order 
for  a  passenger  carrier  to  qualify  under  the  exemption,  it  must  hold 
from  each  State  having  jurisdiction  intrastate  authority  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  interstate  operations  it  wishes  to  conduct, 
and  that  a  carrier  authorized  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  perform 
"charter"  operations  could  not,  under  the  exemption,  provide  an 
interstate  "special"  sightseeing  operation. 

Problems  related  to  the  commercial  zone  and  terminal  area  exemption 
provisions  arose  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  traffic  from  and 
to  points  outside  of  the  United  States.  In  No.  MC-C-2450,  Con- 
solidated T.  Lines  v.  Fess  and  Wittmeyer  Trucking  Co.,  83  M.C.C.  673, 
we  considered  a  complaint  involving  the  movement  of  property 
between  points  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  commercial  zone  and  international 
boundary  points  at  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  The  transpor- 
tation subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  though  limited  in  scope,  was  part  of  a 
through  service  from  points  in  Canada  beyond  the  Buffalo  commercial 
zone  to  an  area  adjacent  to  the  customs  area  adjoining  the  Peace 
Bridge  Plaza  near  the  international  boundary,  at  which  point  the 
traffic  was  interchanged.  The  operation  was  found  to  be  a  line-haul 
movement  not  exempt  under  either  section  202(c)  or  203(b)(8),  and 
requiring  authority  for  the  portion  of  the  movement  occurring  in  the 
United  States.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fess  case  was  applied  in  a  similar 
situation  involving  a  line  haul  between  points  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  No.  MC-1 10948  (Sub-No.  1),  Soo-Security  Motor- 
ways Extension — Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  84  M.C.C.  661.  In  a  case 
involving  a  different  factual  situation  at  the  United  States-Mexico 
border,  No.  MC-1 12934  (Sub-No.  1),  Autobuses  Inter  nacionales 
Extension— Tornillo,  Tex.,  84  M.C.C.  216,  we  found  that  the 
partial  exemption  of  section  203(b)(8)  applied  to  the  transportation 
of  local  passengers  between  the  contiguous  municipalities  of  El  Paso 
mid  Juarez,  and  that  authority  for  this  movement  was  not  necessary . 

In  three  separate  cases,  we  considered  whether  alternate  route 
authority  should  be  granted  where  a  portion  of  the  applicant's  service 
route  was  in  Canada.  In  No.  MC-1 096  (Sub-No.  2),  Canada  Coach 
Lines,  Ext ension — Alternate  Routes,  86  M.C.C.  279,  decided  June  15, 
1961,  applicant  was  granted  an  alternate  route  between  Buffalo  and 
the  international  boundary  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  appurtenant  to  a 
service  route  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
In  Frank  Cosgrove  Transp.  Co.,  Inc.,  Ext. — Liquid  Commodities,  83 
M.C.C.  691,  and  in  Kingsway  Transports  Extension — Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  81  M.C.C.  45,  applicants  authorized  to  operate  between  New 
York  City  and  certain  ports  of  entry  on  the  Canadian  border  sought 
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authority  which  wouldjiave  had  the  effect  of  allowing  them  to  enter 
Canada  through  other  ports  of  entry.  Although  these  applications 
were  ultimately  denied,  it  was  recognized  that  authority  to  use  an 
alternate  port  of  entry  might,  in  proper  circumstances,  be  granted  on 
a  "quasi-alternate  route"  theory  through  a  showing  of  resulting 
operating  economies  and  efficiencies. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of  motor  freight  between 
United  States  and  Mexican  points  were  considered  at  some  length  in 
Xo.  MC-112713  (Sub-No.  81),  Yellow  Transit  Freight  Lines,  Inc., 
Extension — Laredo,  Tex.,  decided  September  8,  1960.  Applicant's 
proposal  was  to  provide  through  service  between  points  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States  and  those  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Its 
application  to  serve  the  Laredo  port  of  entry  was  denied  in  the  face 
of  existing  joint-line  service  of  United  States  and  Mexican  motor 
carriers  which  interchanged  freight  at  the  border  point. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

In  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-19,  Practices  of  Motor  Common  Carriers  of 
Household  Goods,  86  M.C.C.  293,  decided  June  19,  1961,  rules  clarify- 
ing the  definition  of  household  goods  were  issued.  The  definition  of 
household  goods,  which  has  been  one  of  long  standing  and  applica- 
tion, was  not  changed,  but  interpretative  language,  based  on  prior 
decisions  of  this  Commission,  was  incorporated  into  the  definition 
and  made  a  part  of  the  rule.  We  also  instituted  a  proceeding  looking 
toward  the  prescription  of  rules  to  safeguard  shippers  of  household 
goods  against  unduly  low  or  misleading  estimates  of  charges,  delays 
in  delivery  and  handling  claims,  sale  of  insurance  by  the  carriers, 
and  other  practices. 

On  June  19,  1961,  we  instituted  a  proceeding  in  No.  MC-C-3358, 
Discrimination  in  Operations  of  Interstate  Motor  Carriers  of  Passengers, 
to  consider  whether  we  should  prescribe  rules  proposed  in  a  petition 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  or  similar  rules, 
concerning  the  right  of  interstate  motor  passengers  to  obtain  and  the 
duty  of  interstate  motor  carriers  to  provide  transportation  service 
and  facilities  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
We  provided  for  prompt  submission  of  statements  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rules,  and  for  replies  thereto.  Oral  argu- 
ment in  the  matter  was  set  early  in  August  1961. 

In  No.  MC-C-1919,  United  Transports,  Inc.,  v.  Gulf  Southwestern 
Transp.  Co.,  84  M.C.C.  565,  we  had  occasion  to  apply  the  15,000 
pound  weight  test  first  enunciated  in  Dallas  <&  Marvis  Forwarding  Co., 
Inc.,  Ext.—Gallion,  Ohio,  79  M.C.C.  285,  and  W.  J.  Dillner  Transfer 
Co. — Investigation  of  Operations,  79  M.C.C.  335,  discussed  in  our 
73d  Annual  Report.  In  the  Gulf  Southwestern  report,  we  found  that 
military  cargo  trucks  weighing  somewhat  less  than  10  tons  each  were 
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within  the  scope  of  authority  of  heavy  haulers  authorized  to  transport 
commodities,  the  transportation  of  which  because  of  their  size  or 
weight,  requires  the  use  of  special  equipment.  Our  action  in  the 
Dillner  case  was  the  subject  of  a  court  challenge.  The  court  sustained 
our  report  and  dismissed  the  complaint. 

INVENTORY  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATING  RIGHTS 

Significant  progress  was  made  on  the  project  of  identilying  motor 
carriers,  their  routes,  commodities  they  are  authorized  to  transport, 
and  other  provisions  of  their  operating  authorities  by  electronic 
means.  The  work  again  was  affected  by  further  increases  in  applica- 
tions for  new  authorities  or  for  changes  in  existing  rights,  but  sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  toward  operation  under  test  conditions. 
Procedures  to  make  the  inventory  available  for  specific  needs  of 
various  Commission  functions  were  considered  in  a  series  of 
conferences  among  staff  officials  who  will  have  use  for  the  information. 

VOLUME  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  WORK 

The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  the  docket  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights  with  respect  to  applications  for,  or  other 
actions  on,  operating  rights. 


Motor  carrier 


July  1,  1959, 

July  1, 

1960, 

through 

through 

June  30,  1960 

June3C 

,  1961 

4,084 

3,672 

169 

159 

3,486 

3,537 

763 

879 

1,838 

1,851 

942 

1,269 

2, 080 

2,212 

700 

908 

3.097 

2,929 

621 

756 

0 

0 

3 

8 

30 

61 

8 

2 

146 

101 

147 

34 

254 

1(17 

39 

28 

136 

7 

14 

14 

4 

0 

5 

32 

425 

175 

96 

32 

286 

1 53 

112 

165 

272 

208 

L26 

110 

383 

6,r) 

19 

94 

Applications  for  permanent  common  carrier  certificates,  contract  carrier 
permits,  brokers  licenses: 

Received 

Reopened 

Hearings ... 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report. 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission,  or 

Operating  Rights  Board  No.  1 

Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of 

Applications  for  conversion  and  investigations  under  section  212(c): 

Received.. 

Reopened 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Applicat  Ions  gp  inted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Applies!  Ions  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of 

Applications  for   "grandfather"  and   "interim"   motor  carrier  operating 
is:  i 

Received 

Reopened.. 

Searings _ 

Disposed  of,  Including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

■  porl  ol  the  Commission  or  a  division  ol  the  Commission 

Applicat  on   p  rated  In  whole  or  in  part     

denied  oi  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petition   ■!•  po  ed  of 

tion  7(c)  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 
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Alaska-Hawaii  "grandfather"  applications 

July  1,  1960, 

through 
June  30,  1961 

187 

Disposed  of -  .  -  -  -     . 

Dismissed,  without  report 

1 

Pending  at  end  of  year .. -    -  -  -         .  . 

186 

Water  carrier 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


July  1,  1960, 

through 
June  30,  1961 


Applications  for  permanent  water  carrier  operating  rights: 

Received 

Reopened 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Petitions  disposed  of 


Freight  forwarder 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


July  1,  1960, 

through 
June  30,  1961 


Applications  for  freight  forwarder  operating  rights: 

Received 

Reopened . 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order— 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part-- 

Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  period . 

Petitions  disposed  of 


Complaints,  etc. 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


July  1,  1960, 

through 
June  30,  1961 


Complaints,  rulemaking,  and  revocation  proceedings: 

Formal  complaints  filed,  including  subnumbers 

Investigations  instituted 

Reopened 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  subnumbers  and  reopened  proceedings: 

Dismissed  or  discontinued 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of 


57 
19 

59 

23 
13 

41 

144 
47 


36 
19 
46 
180 
34 
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Temporary  authority,  etc. 

July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 

Julyl,  1960, 

through 
June  30,  1061 

Applications  for  temporary  authority  under  section  210a(a): 
Received.  __      

3,48* 
3,  429 
2,788 

641 
80 

379 

676 

648 

93 

2.59 

239 

43 

871 
733 
229 

3.  596 
3  648 

Disposed  of _     ..  _. 

2,  661 
988 

27 

Petitions  disposed  of_ 

522 

Applications  to  file  State  certificates: 

Filed 

803 

Disposed  of     . .  .____.               ______ 

808 

88 

Applications  to  deviate  from  regular  routes: 

Filed 

339 

329 

Pending  at  end  of  year       -                                                        _ 

53 

Proceedings  to  revoke  operating  rights  without  hearing: 

Instituted _  ____                  _____ 

1,114 

Disposed  oL  ..  _  _  _  _  _  _.                               _ 

1,196 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

147 

NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS  AND  BROKERS 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  motor  carriers  and 
brokers  whose  operations  are  subject  to  regulation  under  part  II  of 
the  act.  The  statement  does  not  include  motor  carriers  operating  ex- 
clusively under  temporary  authority  under  section  210a(a). 


Motor  carriers 

As  of  June 
30,  1960 

As  of  June 
30,  1961 

Properly  carriers 
Common,  issued  certificates  under  section  206  or  207 

11, 979 

98 

93 

2,814 

2,555 

7 

11,789 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  section  212(c) _  __ 

286 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sections  7(c)  Transportation  Act  of  1958  __ 
Common,  under  second  proviso  sec.  206a 

326 

2,882 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  section  209 

2,373 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  section  7(c)  Transportation  Act  of  1958. _ 

26 

Total  property  carriers _  ...  ...  __  ... 

17,  546 

1,188 

0 

110 

16 

17,  682 

Passenger  carriers 

1,150 

1 

104 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  section  209 ..   ,.,  . ... 

16 

1,314 

1,271 

18,  860 

77 
142 

18,  953 

Brokers  issued  licenses  under  section  211: 

Property _ _ 

77 

152 

Total  brokers 

219 

229 
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WATER  CARRIER  TEMPORARY  AUTHORITIES 

Actions  taken  in  connection  with  applications  for  temporary  oper- 
ating authorities  by  water  carriers  under  section  311(a)  of  the  act  are 
shown  in  the  table  below.  Three  of  the  six  requests  for  extension  of 
expiration  dates  involved  section  9(b)  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  under  which  temporary  authority  may  be  continued  beyond 
the  180-day  period  provided  in  section  311(a)  until  pending  applica- 
tions for  corresponding  permanent  operating  rights  are  decided.  The 
other  three  simply  involved  extensions  within  the  statutory  180-day 
period. 


Water  carrier  temporary  authority  actions 

July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 

July  1,  I960, 

through 
June  30, 1961 

Applications  for  temporary  authority: 

Pending  at  beginning  of  period 

2 
30 
24 

8 

5 
5 

1 
3 
3 
1 

0 

Received 

22 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part . 

18 

Dismissed  or  denied 

4 

Requests  for  extension  of  expiration  date: 

Received _.  

6 

Granted 

6 

Petitions  for  reconsideration: 

Pending  at  beginning  of  perind  ..     .     _ 

1 

Received I "...1 

2 

Denied _.                                           

3 

Pending  at  end  of  period . 

0 

FINANCE  PROCEEDINGS 

Applications  involving  the  merger  or  common  control  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  railroads  were  filed  during  the  year  and  the  number 
and  importance  of  such  cases  were  greater  than  in  any  prior  year. 
The  number  of  motor  carrier  unification  applications  filed  and  the 
size  of  the  carriers  involved  showed  no  significant  change. 

RAILROAD  UNIFICATIONS 

During  the  year  we  authorized  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  to  be  merged  into  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company.  A  suit  was  filed  against  our  order  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  but  the  order  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  merger  was  consummated  in 
October  1960,  and  the  surviving  carrier  is  now  known  as  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company.  We  also  authorized  the  merger  of 
the  properties  and  franchises  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 
Company  into  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Com- 
pany. That  transaction  also  was  consummated,  and  the  surviving 
company  is  known  as  the  Soo  Line  Railroad  Company.  A  new  com- 
pany known  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  was  granted  authority  to  acquire  the  properties  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Authority  also  was  granted  for  the  merger  into  the  new  Delaware 
corporation  of  4  subsidiary  railroads:  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Company,  the  Ware  River  Railroad  Company,  the  Pittsfield  and 
North  Adams  Railroad  Corporation,  and  Beech  Creek  Extension 
Railroad  Company. 

Prior  reports  referred  to  denial  of  the  application  of  the  St.  Louis- 
>;ni  Francisco  Railway  Company  for  authority  to  acquire  control  of 
the  Centra]  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  through  ownership  of  a 
majority  of  the  latter's  capital  stock.  In  a  supplemental  report  in 
thai  proceeding  we  found  that  a  voting  trust  agreement,  which  we 
were  asked  to  approve  as  an  alternative  to  complete  divestiture  by 
ihe  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Company  of  its  stock  in  the 
Centra]  of  Georgia,  should  not  be  approved  unless  modified  in  certain 
respect  3.  The  voting  1  rust  was  modified  and  an  order  of  approval  was 
entered.     Subsequently   the   Southern    Railway   Company  filed  an 
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application,  for  authority  to  purchase  the  stock  held  in  the  voting 
trust,  and  thereby  to  acquire  control  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  and 
subsidiaries.  In  another  case,  we  authorized  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  to  acquire  control  of  the  Interstate  Railroad  Company. 

Other  applications  involving  major  railroads  are  pending.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  each  has  filed  an  application  for  authority  to 
acquire  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  applications  have  been  consolidated  for  hearing.  Separate  ap- 
plications also  have  been  filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  to  ac- 
quire control  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  those 
applications  also  will  be  heard  on  a  consolidated  record.  Also  pending 
are  applications  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  acquire  by 
merger  the  properties  of  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  the  Texas  and 
New  Orleans  Railroad  Company,  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
road Company  of  Texas,  and  the  El  Paso  and  Southern  Railway 
Company.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  filed  an  applica- 
tion to  acquire  control  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  but  action  was  deferred  pending  determination  of  the 
merger  application  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  companies.  Hearings  have  commenced  in  that 
proceeding. 

Hearings  on  the  application  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  acquire  control  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  were 
concluded,  and  hearings  were  to  begin  in  September  or  October  on 
the  merger  application  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  and 
Seattle  Railway  Company. 

The  last  annual  report  referred  to  approval  of  the  merger  of  the 
Virginian  Railway  Company  into  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Company.  The  latter  filed  an  application  also  to  acquire  by  merger 
the  properties  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
Company,  to  control  and  lease  the  properties  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road Company,  and  to  purchase  the  properties  of  the  Connecting 
Railway  Company. 

Appendix  C  shows  that  49  applications  under  section  5(2)  involv- 
ing mergers,  purchases,  joint  use  of  facilities,  acquisitions  of  control, 
and  acquisitions  of  trackage  rights  were  granted. 

Five  applications  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  two 
or  more  railroads  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  243 
such  applications  were  received.  Of  these,  one  was  dismissed,  4 
denied,  and  231  granted,  while  12  were  pending. 
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RAILROAD   ABANDONMENTS   AND   CONSTRUCTION 

Applications  for  authority  to  abandon  lines  of  railroad  totaled 
98  and  involved  approximately  1,140  miles,  compared  with  100 
applications  and  1,678  miles  during  the  prior  year.  Twenty-two 
applications  sought  authority  to  construct  about  99  miles  of  railroad 
as  compared  to  14  applications  for  authority  to  construct  about 
44  miles  in  the  prior  year.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  during 
the  year  for  railroads  to  file  combination  applications  for  permission 
to  abandon  certain  trackage  of  one  railroad  and  to  construct  a  con- 
nection or  acquire  trackage  rights  over  an  adjacent  line  of  railroad, 
indicating  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  expenses 
by  eliminating  duplicate  tracks  between  common  points.  In  most 
cases  of  this  kind,  few  railway  employees  are  affected  and  many 
economies  are  realized. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  and  other  pertinent  information 
concerning  applications  for  abandonment,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  lines  of  railroad  are  listed  in  appendix  C. 

TRAIN  DISCONTINUANCES 

Under  section  13a  (1),  enacted  in  1958,  railroads  desiring  to  dis- 
continue or  change  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train  operating 
between  points  in  two  or  more  States,  but  whose  right  to  do  so  is 
governed  by  State  laws,  may  elect  to  file  a  notice  with  the  Commission 
of  their  intent  to  make  the  discontinuance  or  change,  and  30  days 
thereafter,  put  it  into  effect  regardless  of  State  laws  or  decisions  to 
the  contrary,  unless,  within  that  time,  the  Commission  enters  upon 
an  investigation  of  the  proposal.  If  it  does  so,  it  may  order  the 
operation  or  service  continued  for  not  exceeding  4  months  pending  a 
decision  in  the  investigation,  at  which  time,  provided  it  makes  the 
required  statutory  findings,  the  Commission  may  require  continuance 
(or  restoration)  of  the  service  for  not  more  than  1  year  thereafter. 
If  it  decides  not  to  enter  upon  an  investigation,  or  if  the  Commission 
fails  to  decide  the  case  within  the  4-month  period,  the  carrier  may 
discontinue  or  change  the  service  as  proposed.  Under  section  13a (2), 
where  the  proposed  discontinuance  or  change  in  service  of  a  train 
operated  wholly  within  a  single  State  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
or  statutes  of  that  State,  or  where  the  State  authority  having  juris- 
diction has  denied  an  application  or  petition  or  has  not  acted  finally 
on  such  application  or  petition  within  120  days  from  their  presenta- 
tion, the  carrier  may  file  an  application  with  the  Commission  for 
authority  to  effect  the  discontinuance  or  change.  The  Commission 
may  authorize  it  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and  upon  prescribed 
/indie 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  proposals  pending  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  year  and  filed  during  the  year: 

Notices  filed  under  section  13a(l) 


Carrier 


Trains 

Investi- 

involved 

gation 

2 

Yes 

4 

Yes 

4 

No 

2 

Yes 

4 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

6 

No 

2 

Yes 

18 

Yes 

2 

No 

9 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

Final 
action 


Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  R.  Co 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  Co 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co 

Soo  Line  R 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co 

Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore  Lines 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co 

Chicago  South  Shore  &  South  Bend  R 

Soo  Line  R 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co  l 

Western  Pacific  R.  Co  » 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co  » 


See  notes  following  next  table. 


Applications  under  section  13a{2) 


Carrier 

Trains 
involved 

Final 
action 

Reading  Co 

3 
2 

30 

30 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 

A 

Southern  Rv.  Co 

P 

P 

P 

Northern  Pacific  Co  C 

D 

Northern  Pacific  Co  x 

D 

Northern  Pacific  Co  * 

A 

Northern  Pacific  Co  * 

A 

Northern  Pacific  J _  .  .  . .  .      _  . .  _ 

D 

Northern  Pacific  J. .      . 

D 

Southern  Pacific  x . .. . 

A 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co  i .....   . 

A 

Pennsylvania  R.  f!n  i , 

A 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co  > 

A 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co  i  ,    „    ,           ... 

A 

Southern  Pacific  Co  L _ 

W 

Pennsylvania-Reading  Seashore  Lines  J 

A 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co1 

A 

i  Pending  as  of  July  1, 1960. 

A— Discontinuance  permitted. 

C— Continuance  required  in  whole  or  in  part. 

D — Dismissed. 

W — Notice  or  application  withdrawn. 

P— Case  pending  as  of  July  1,  1961. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  3  proceedings  were  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reporting  year,  and  14  proposals  were  filed  during  the  year  by 
12  railroads  under  section  13a(l)  to  discontinue  61  trains.  This  was 
a  further  decline  both  in  the  number  of  proposals  and  the  number  of 
railroads  proposing  discontinuances  over  previous  years.  Investiga- 
tions were  instituted  with  respect  to  all  except  3  proposals  involving 
12  trains.  Of  the  latter,  one  proposal  involving  two  trains  was 
withdrawn  by  the  railroad,  one  proceeding  involving  six  trains  was 
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dismissed  by  the  Commission  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  and  one  notice 
involving  four  trains  was  permitted  to  become  effective  without 
formal  investigation.  In  7  proceedings  4  railroads  were  permitted  to 
discontinue  18  trains.  In  three  proceedings  continuance  or  partial 
continuance  was  required  of  three  railroads  involving  six  trains,  and 
four  proceedings  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  reporting  year. 

In  proceedings  under  section  13a (2),  4  railroads  filed  4  petitions  to 
discontinue  65  trains,  representing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trains 
involved,  but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  proposals  over  prior  years. 
We  authorized  7  railroads  in  10  proceedings  to  discontinue  27  trains. 
We  dismissed  4  petitions  filed  by  one  railroad  involving  a  total  of  14 
trains.  One  petition  involving  six  trains  was  withdrawn  by  the 
petitioner.  At  the  close  of  the  reporting  year,  we  had  pending  4 
proposals  of  3  railroads  to  discontinue  a  total  of  65  trains.  A  hearing 
had  been  held  in  one  of  the  proceedings  and  hearings  were  scheduled 
in  the  remaining  three. 

WATER  CARRIERS  AND  FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

In  the  74th  Annual  Report,  reference  was  made  to  the  application 
filed  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  to  acquire  control  of  the  John  I.  Hay  Company,  a 
water  carrier  subject  to  part  III  of  the  act.  We  declared  it  to  be  a 
case  of  general  transportation  importance  and  will  hear  oral  argument. 
Seven  applications  sought  authority  to  acquire  the  operating 
rights  and  properties  of  water  carriers  subject  to  part  III.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  which  propose  to  acquire  the 
properties  of  Island  Creek  Fuel  and  Transportation  Company,  a  water 
carrier  not  subject  to  regulation  under  part  III,  have  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  determination  whether  there  is  competition  between  the 
railroads  and  the  water  carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  5(14)  of 
the  act. 

Four  applications  were  filed  for  the  transfer  of  freight  forwarder 
permits  during  the  year. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  UNIFICATIONS 

Applied  ions  for  motor-carrier  unifications  received  or  reopened  and 
investigations  instituted  under  section  5,  applications  for  temporary 
authority  under  section  210a(b),  and  transfers  of  certificates  and 
pcnint-  under  section  212(b)  totaled  1,498,  a  decrease  of  56  from  the 
previous  year,  while  529  were  pending  on  July  1,  1960.  Of  these 
2,027  proceedings,  L,239  applications  were  granted  in  whole  or  in 
part,  159  were  denied,  and  lis  were  withdrawn  or  dismissed,  15  in- 
vestigations  were   discontinued,  and   496   proceedings  are   pending. 
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Applications  approved  included  265  under  section  5,  140  under  the 
20- vehicle  exemption  of  section  5(10),  717  transfers  to  new  entities, 
and  117  grants  of  temporary  authority.  Petitions  disposed  of  totaled 
440. 

Of  the  applications  approved  under  section  5,  46  involved  37  of  the 
100  largest  motor  carriers  of  property  (based  on  1960  revenues  reported 
to  us).  Data  concerning  these  authorizations  are  given  in  appendix  C, 
pages  214  and  215.  Eight  of  the  authorizations  merely  involved 
mergers  of  subsidiaries  or  other  system  reorganizations. 

Two  motor-carrier  expansion  programs  discussed  in  the  last  report 
were  virtually  completed.  One  authorization  of  Consolidated  Freight- 
ways  Corporation  of  Delaware  to  acquire  control  through  stock  owner- 
ship of  Knaus  Truck  Line,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  operating 
generally  between  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  and  Denver,  is  not  yet 
effective.  One  application  of  that  carrier  was  denied  and  seven  were 
dismissed  upon  applicant's  request.  Except  for  proposed  intra- 
system  changes,  its  only  pending  application  is  one  to  acquire  stock 
control  of  Frozen  Food  Express,  of  Irving,  Tex. 

Ryder  System,  Inc.,  which  controls  three  motor  carriers,  sought 
authority  to  acquire  control  of  Southern-Plaza  Express,  Inc.,  of  Dallas, 
through  purchase  of  the  stock  of  Columbia  Terminals  Company,  of 
St.  Louis.  The  application  was  approved,  but  the  proceeding  was 
reopened  for  consideration  of  a  proposal  to  merge  Columbia  Terminals 
into  System.  System  also  has  pending  an  application  to  acquire 
control  of  Hoover  Motor  Express  Company,  Inc.,  of  Nashville,  through 
stock  ownership.  Its  subsidiary,  Ryder  Tank  Lines,  Inc.,  was 
authorized  to  purchase  the  properties  of  York  Interstate  Trucking, 
Inc.,  of  Houston. 

Other  pending  section  5  applications  involving  major  motor  carriers 
include  the  joint  application  of  Watson  Bros.  Transportation  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Omaha,  and  Wilson  Truck  Company,  Inc.,  of  Nashville,  to 
merge  the  latter  into  the  former,  and  those  of  Navajo  Freight  Lines, 
Inc.,  of  Denver,  to  acquire  control  of  General  Expressways,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  and  The  Mason  &  Dixon  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  to 
acquire  control  of  The  Silver  Fleet  Motor  Express,  Inc.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  through  stock  ownership. 

In  Hagerstown  Motor  Exp.  Co.,  Inc.,  Transferee,  87  M.C.C.  473,  we 
found  that  the  "availability"  of  vehicles  in  the  possession  of  an  affiliate 
of  a  carrier  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  warrant  their  inclusion  for  purposes 
of  computation  under  the  exemption  of  section  5(10),  if,  in  fact,  they 
are  not,  and  have  not  been,  "owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated  by 
the  parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  subject  to  part  II."  In  the 
last  four  annual  reports,   we  recommended   that  section   5(10)   be 
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amended  because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  vehicles. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  our  docket  with 
respect  to  proceedings  involving  motor  carriers  under  sections  5, 
210a(b),  and  212(b): 


July  l,  1959, 

to 
June  30,  1960 

July  1,  1960, 

to 
June  30, 1961 

Finance  applications,  complaints,  and  investigations  under  sec.  5: 

Received  or  instituted _.  

'347 
25 
187 
96 

65 
6 

170 
29 

1  327 

20 

233 

77 

Applications  disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 
By  effective  recommended  order: 

62 

13 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission: 

140 

43 

By  report  of  Finance  Board  No.  1: 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

63 

Denied.  _         -.    

9 

Dismissed 

38 

10 

378 

147 

0 
1 

138 

102 
40 
12 
45 

1,044 

45 

Investigations  terminated 

15 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

335 

164 

Rulemaking  proceeding  under  sec.  5(1): 

0 

1 

Temporary  authority  applications  under  sec.  210a(b): 

162 

Disposed  of: 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

117 

50 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

7 

Petitions  disposed  of 

38 

Applications  for  transfer  or  lease  of  operating  rights  under  sec.  212(b): 

Received 

989 

7 

Disposed  of: 

927 
51 
74 
138 
121 

857 

45 

Dismissed  -_..-._        _..  ..  . 

72 

153 

Petitions  disposed  of -.. -  ---  -.           

238 

'  These  figures  include  for  the  respective  years  23  and  19  proceedings  under  section  5(7).  They  do  not 
include  30  and  31  related  applications  for  certificates  under  section  207,  handled  concurrently  with  the 
section  5  application. 

ANALYSIS  OF  APPROVED  SECTION  5  TRANSACTIONS 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (Report  1441,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  page  8), 
data  concerning  approved  motor-carrier  unification  proceedings  were 
tabulated.  As  in  the  previous  2  years,  the  data  were  distributed 
according  to  the  principal  class  of  commodity  transported  and  the 
principal  geographic  area  served  by  each  carrier.  The  information 
available  at  the  Hose  of  fiscal  year  1961  with  respect  to  section  5 
transactions  is  summarized  below.  The  revenues  used  herein  of  the 
carriers  involved  in  the  approved  transactions  are  for  calendar  year 
L959,  the  last  carrier  reporting  year  preceding  Hie  fiscal  year. 

The  tabula  lion  above  shows  that  2(>.r)  section  5  transactions 
were  approved  in  whole  or  in  pait  during  the  fiscal  year  as  compared 
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with  235  transactions  in  the  preceding  period.  The  analysis  below 
covers  226  approved  transactions,  40  more  than  were  covered  in  last 
year's  report.  It  does  not  cover  39  transactions  for  the  following 
reasons:  1  transaction  involved  water  carriers;  18  involved  passenger 
carriers;  8  authorized  the  continuation  of  control  by  persons  currently 
exercising  control;  4  were  reconsiderations  which  affirmed  or  modified 
previously  approved  applications;  1  involved  an  approval  order  which 
was  subsequently  vacated  and  the  application  dismissed;  1  involved 
"pooling"  under  section  5(1);  3  covered  changes  in  organizational 
structure,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a  corporate  form  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual or  partnership  ownership,  without  extension  of  control  to  other 
carriers  or  the  merging  of  additional  carriers  into  the  reorganized  unit; 
1  involved  assumption  of  control  through  management;  and  2  involved 
leasing  operations. 

Motor  carrier  unifications  under  the  226  section  5  approved  trans- 
actions involved  429  motor  carriers  of  property  with  operating 
revenues  of  $1,544.2  million.  The  number  of  carriers  increased  35.3 
percent  over  the  number  involved  during  the  previous  period,  and 
their  revenues  were  60.4  percent  greater.  These  429  carriers  were  2.9 
percent  of  all  motor  carriers  of  property  who  reported  revenues  for 
calendar  year  1959  and  their  revenues  were  22.1  percent  of  all  revenues, 
as  compared  with  2.1  percent  and  16.1  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
previous  year. 

Of  the  large  carriers  involved  in  the  approved  transactions,  41  or 
9.6  percent  of  the  total  had  revenues  of  $10  million  or  more  in  1959 
while  180  (42.0  percent)  had  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more.  The 
comparable  percentages  in  the  previous  year  for  these  two  categories 
were  8.2  and  45.1  respectively.  There  were  122  carriers,  or  28.4  per- 
cent, in  the  $200,000  to  $1,000,000  group,  a  decrease  percentagewise 
from  the  29.7  percent  of  the  total  carriers  of  this  size  involved  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  There  were  127  carriers  in  the  less  than  $200,000  revenue 
group,  or  29.6  percent  of  the  429  carriers  involved  in  the  section  5 
approvals.  For  fiscal  1960,  25.2  percent  of  the  317  carriers  were  in 
the  less  than  $200,000  revenue  group. 

The  total  revenues  for  the  section  5  carriers  with  revenues  of  $10 
million  or  more  accounted  for  64.4  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  car- 
riers which  were  included  in  the  approved  transactions.  Class  I 
carriers,  or  those  with  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more,  accounted  for 
95.5  percent;  class  II  carriers  (revenues  between  $200,000  and 
$1,000,000)  accounted  for  4.0  percent;  and  the  class  III  carriers 
(revenues  of  less  than  $200,000)  accounted  for  0.5  percent  of  the 
$1,544.2  million  revenues  of  the  429  carriers.  The  revenues  of  the 
$10  million  and  over  group  of  carriers  in  the  approved  transactions 
represented  45.5  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  reporting  carriers  of 
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that  size.  Class  I  carriers  in  approved  transactions  accounted  for 
28.6  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  reporting  class  I  carriers;  class  II 
carriers  in  the  approved  section  5  transactions  received  5.1  percent  of 
the  revenues  of  all  class  II  carriers;  and  the  class  III  carriers  in  the 
section  5  group  received  1.3  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  carriers 
reporting  revenues  of  $200,000  or  less. 

General  commodity  carriers  in  the  section  5  approved  transactions 
numbered  236,  an  increase  of  26.9  percent  over  the  number  involved  in 
the  previous  period.  The  revenues  of  these  236  carriers  amounted  to 
$1,259.4  million,  29.6  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  general  commodity 
carriers  and  67.5  percent  greater  than  the  revenues  in  the  preceding 
period. 

There  were  26  household  goods  carriers  in  the  approved  transac- 
tions, or  10  more  than  in  fiscal  year  1960,  and  their  revenues  were 
$30.4  million,  or  46.1  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  period.  The 
revenues  of  the  26  carriers  were  7.0  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all 
household  goods  carriers,  as  compared  to  17.2  percent  of  the  total  for 
the  16  carriers  of  the  previous  year. 

The  167  special  commodity  carriers  in  the  approved  transactions 
were  38.9  percent  of  all  involved  carriers,  and  were  45.2  percent  above 
the  number  in  fiscal  1960.  Their  revenues,  $254.5  million,  were  16.5 
percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  involved  carriers,  and  were  75.7  percent 
above  the  revenues  of  the  115  special  commodity  carriers  in  the  ap- 
proved section  5  transactions  in  fiscal  1960. 

The  236  general  commodity  carriers,  based  on  the  amount  of 
revenues  reported,  were  45.5  percent  in  the  eastern  district,  15.6 
percent  in  the  southern  district,  and  38.9  percent  in  the  western 
district.  For  the  5,952  general  commodity  carriers  reporting  reveneus 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  53.0  percent  of  the  revenues 
were  reported  in  the  eastern  district,  13.8  percent  were  in  the  southern 
district,  and  33.2  percent  were  in  the  western  district.  The  revenues 
of  the  26  household  goods  carriers  in  the  approved  transactions  were 
distributed  46.2  percent  in  the  eastern  district,  5.7  percent  in  the 
southern  district,  and  48.1  percent  in  the  western  district.  For 
the  1,515  household  goods  carriers  reporting  revenues,  60.6  percent 
of  1  he  revenues  were  in  the  eastern  district,  6.4  percent  in  the  southern 
district,  and  33.0  percent  were  in  the  western  district.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  revenues  of  the  special  commodity  carriers  in  approved 
transactions  were  in  the  eastern  district,  13.1  percent  were  in  the 
southern  district,  and  31.9  percent  wow  in  the  western  district.  The 
corresponding  revenue  distribution  For  all  special  commodity  carriers 
reporting  to  the  Commission  was  ^:.\  percent,  11.4  percent,  and  33.3 
percent ,  respectively. 
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The  percentage  distribution  of  carriers  on  the  basis  of  revenues 
reported  for  1957,  1958,  and  1959  are  shown  below.  Data  for  1960 
are  not  yet  available. 


Revenue  group 


Carriers 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Revenue 


1957 


1958 


1959 


General  commodity  carriers 

Over  $10,000,000 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000 

$300,001  to  $500,000 

$200,001  to  $300,000 

$100,001  to  $200,000 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

$25,001  to  $50,000- 

Up  to  $25,000 

Total 

Household  goods  carriers 

Over  $10,000,000 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000 

$300,001  to  $500,000 

$200,001  to  $300,000 

$100,001  to  $200,000 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

$25,001  to  $50,000 

Up  to  $25,000 

Total 

Special  commodity  carriers 

Over  $10,000,000 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000 

$300,001  to  $500,000 

$200,001  to  $300,000 

$100,001  to  $200,000 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

$25,001  to  $50,000 

Up  to  $25,000 

Total 


Percent 

0.97 

1.35 

2.50 

4.82 

5.98 

5.47 

5.32 

13.43 

13.43 

15.51 

31.22 


Percent 

1.11 

1.31 

2.66 

5.24 

6.29 

5.31 

5.55 

13.44 

13.68 

15.47 

29.94 


100. 00 


0.32 

0.32 

0.57 

1.07 

1.58 

2.66 

5.63 

13.91 

18.53 

23.34 

32.07 


100.  00 


0.15 

0.55 

1.35 

3.98 

6.20 

8.03 

6.46 

14.08 

13.67 

15.72 

29.81 


100.  00 


Percent 

1.40 

1.76 

2.84 

5.44 

6.65 

5.88 

6.13 

14.67 

13.27 

15.26 

26.70 


Percent 
32.84 
17.09 
15.84 
13.75 
7.50 
3.79 
2.33 
3.45 
1.76 
1.03 
0.62 


Percent 

34.71 

15.72 

15.82 

13.98 

7.51 

3.49 

2.28 

3.27 

1.70 

0.96 

0.56 


100.  00 


100.  00 


100. 00 


100.  00 


0.36 

0.36 

0.49 

1.16 

1.28 

2.74 

4.50 

13.44 

17.70 

23.05 

34.92 


0.40 

0.59 

0.46 

1.32 

1.72 

3.89 

4.62 

13.93 

18.88 

22.38 

31.81 


39.12 
9.41 
9.02 
6.71 
5.04 
4.43 
6.13 
8.77 
5.82 
3.82 
1.73 


41.78 
10.57 
7.95 
7.41 
3.82 
4.55 
4.76 
8.24 
5.47 
3.64 
1.81 


100.  00 


100.  00 


100.00 


100.  00 


0.21 

0.46 

1.38 

4.00 

6.39 

7.60 

6.59 

14.18 

13.45 

15.73 

30.01 


0.32 

0.61 

1.45 

4.85 

7.21 

7.77 

7.19 

14.63 

14.00 

15.19 

26.78 


6.94 

12.93 

15.52 

20.44 

14.85 

10.62 

5.37 

6.85 

3.40 

1.96 

1.12 


10.88 

10.14 

15.71 

20.13 

14.86 

9.85 

5.37 

6.68 

3.34 

1.93 

1.11 


100.  00 


100.  00 


100.  00 


100.  00 


Percent 

39.48 

16.77 

14.07 

12.18 

6.70 

3.22 

2.08 

2.95 

1.35 

0.78 

0.42 


100.  00 


41.48 
15.64 
6.12 
7.43 
4.18 
5.23 
3.93 
7.00 
4.71 
2.88 
1.40 


100.  00 


14.69 
11.22 
14.64 
20.47 
14.21 
8.52 
4.98 
5.98 
2.84 
1.57 
0.88 


100.  00 


ISSUANCE   OF  SECURITIES  AND  ASSUMPTION   OF  OBLIGATIONS 

Applications  were  granted  under  sections  20  and  214  for  authority 
to  issue  securities  in  the  principal  and  par  amount  of  $595,640,105, 
and  6,183,372  shares  of  no-par-value  common  stock,  of  which 
$80,933,056  principal  and  par  amount  and  5,939  no-par-value  shares 
were  to  be  issued  by  motor  carriers.  Corresponding  figures  for  the 
previous  year  were  $277,821,243  and  22,016,836  no-par-value  shares 
of  which  $63,800,075  principal  and  par  amount  and  464,597  no-par- 
value  shares  were  to  be  issued  by  motor  carriers.  No  applications 
were  filed  under  section  20b. 

Authority  was  granted  for  the  assumption  of  obligation  and  li- 
ability with  respect  to  $1,231,834,126,   total  principal  amount,   of 
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securities,  of  which  $145,065,000  was  with  respect  to  railroad  equip- 
ment-trust certificates.  The  coupon  rate  of  these  certificates  ranged 
from  3%  to  4%  percent,  the  selling  price  from  98.13  to  99.7653  percent 
of  the  principal,  plus  accrued  interest,  and  the  average  annual  cost 
of  the  proceeds  for  the  various  assumptions  ranged  from  4.04  to  5.26 
percent.  None  of  the  rates  reached  last  year's  high  of  5.54  percent; 
this  year's  low  was  0.45  percentage  points  lower  than  last  year's, 
and  in  general  the  trend  was  downward. 

Three  special  applications  for  exemption  from  competitive  bidding, 
under  the  provisions  of  Ex  Parte  No.  158,  In  re  Competitive  Bidding 
in  Sale  of  Securities,  257  I.C.C.  129,  were  granted. 

During  the  year  175  applications  and  18  petitions  involving  securi- 
ties were  filed,  and  181  applications  and  23  petitions  were  decided. 
Included  in  these  were  89  applications  filed  by  railroads  or  companies 
controlling  railroads,  and  86  were  filed  by  motor  carriers  or  their 
noncarrier  parent  companies.  Of  the  former,  17  applications  were 
filed  for  the  purpose  of  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  railroad  acquisi- 
tion transactions  under  section  5,  while  25  applications  were  filed 
for  similar  motor-carrier  transactions. 

RAILROAD    REORGANIZATIONS 

No  petitions  for  reorganization  of  railroads  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  were  filed  during  the  year. 

Since  passage  of  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  on  March  3, 
1933,  65  proceedings  have  been  instituted  for  reorganization  under 
that  section.  Reorganization  has  been  completed  in  39  cases,  and 
the  proceedings  have  been  discontinued  in  20.  In  three  other  pro- 
ceedings the  railroads  have  abandoned  operations,  but  proceedings 
in  the  courts  have  not  been  concluded. 

In  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad  Company  reorganiza- 
tion proceeding,  an  examiner's  report  and  recommended  order  were 
served  on  September  2,  1960,  recommending  approval  of  a  modified 
plan  of  reorganization  for  the  debtor  company,  and  deferring  entry 
of  order  on  the  application  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  (now  Erie- 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company)  under  section  5(2)  to  acquire 
control  of  the  reorganized  company  pending  the  court's  confirmation 
of  the  plan.  Exceptions,  and  a  reply  to  exceptions,  were  filed.  A 
firm  I  report  was  being  prepared. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
Company  was  consummated  on  January  I,  L961. 

In  i lie  proceedings  Cor  reorganization  of  the  Boston  &  Providence 
Railroad  Corporation,  a  brief  hearing  was  held  on  July  13,  1900, 
before  an  examiner,  but  the  parties  were  not  prepared  to  proceed 
and  i tie  bearing  was  adjourned  1<>  a  date  to  be  fixed.     No  plan  of 
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reorganization  has  been  filed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railway 
( Jompany  reorganization  proceeding,  referred  to  in  our  last  report. 
Appendix  D  contains  a  list  of  railroads  in  reorganization  or  receiver- 
ship, and  summaries  of  railroad  mileage  involved  in  such  proceedings 
at  the  end  of  1958,   1959,  and  1960,  and  at  stated  intervals  since 

1895. 

GUARANTY  OF  LOANS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  two  applications  for  loan  guaranties 
under  part  V  of  the  act  totaling  $10,159,400  were  pending.  Twelve 
applications  for  guaranties  of  $87,000,000  were  filed  during  the  year. 
Related  applications  under  section  20a  for  authority  to  issue  or  pledge 
securities  accompanied  10  of  the  part  V  applications.  Eleven  appli- 
cations involving  $75,159,400  were  approved,  a  portion  of  one  appli- 
cation totaling  $2,500,000  was  denied,  and  3  applications  totaling 
$19,500,000  were  pending. 

From  the  inception  of  the  loan  guaranty  program  in  August  1958 
to  June  30,  1961,  a  total  of  25  applications  seeking  $167,792,460 
were  received.  Withdrawal  of  one  application  and  amendments  to 
others  reduced  the  amount  of  guaranties  sought  to  $154,317,360. 
Nineteen  applications  involving  $128,317,360  were  approved,  and 
two  seeking  $1,000,000  were  denied  as  were  portions  of  two  appli- 
cations totaling  $4,500,000. 

Although  the  railroads  at  first  moved  cautiously  in  utilizing  the 
guaranty  provisions,  continuing  depressed  levels  of  traffic  and  reve- 
nues, which  in  turn  reduced  working  capital  to  dangerously  low 
amounts,  prompted  more  of  the  railroads,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
District,  to  apply  for  loan  guaranties.  The  12  applications  for 
$87,000,000  contrasted  with  4  applications  involving  $8,500,000  in 
the  previous  reporting  period.  Of  the  25  applications  for  $147,792,460 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  to  June  30,  1961,  19  for  $140,992,460 
were  from  Eastern  District  railroads,  4  for  $4,800,000  were  from  the 
Southern  District,  and  2  totaling  $22,000,000  were  from  railroads 
in  the  Western  District. 

On  April  1,  1961,  the  original  termination  date  of  the  loan  guaranty 
authority  was  extended  from  March  31,  1961,  to  June  30,  1963. 
Several  other  amendatory  provisions  were  proposed  but  none  was 
approved. 


SERVICE  AND  FACILITIES 

There  were  many  improvements  in  equipment  and  other  facilities 
of  the  carriers  subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  leading  to  generally  better 
service.  Bad  weather  and  work  stoppages  caused  the  usual  interrup- 
tions to  service,  but  none  of  them  lasted  long. 

There  was  a  further  decline  in  the  class  I  railroads'  ownership  of 
serviceable  freight  cars,  but  ownership  of  some  special  types  increased. 

Trailer-on-flatcar  service  continued  to  grow,  and  there  was  marked 
progress  toward  standardization  of  containers. 

Motor  carriers  of  property  continued  their  growth,  while  the  bus- 
lines carried  fewer  passengers  but  fared  somewhat  better  than  in  the 
previous  year  because  of  increases  in  other  revenue-producing  services. 
Water  carrier  service  saw  the  launching  of  the  first  U.S. -built,  ocean- 
going hydrofoil  vessel,  and  of  a  6,000-ton  barge  for  service  between 
California  and  Alaska. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  and  other  developments  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

COORDINATION  OF  CARRIER  OPERATIONS 

Developments  and  growth  in  carrier  coordination  primarily  involved 

transportation    by   railroads    and    highway   vehicles.      The   chapter 

"Rate  Proceedings  and  Activities"  reviews  matters  pertaining  to  rates 

and  charges  for  coordinated  services  which  were  challenged  during 

the  year. 

Rail-Highway  Service 

Expansion  of  rail-highway  coordinated  service  may  be  estimated 
from  (1)  the  number  of  railroad  flatcars  equipped  for  the  service, 
(2)  the  number  of  railroads  participating  in  tariffs  publishing  regula- 
tions and  charges,  and  (3)  the  number  of  flatcars  4  reported  loaded 
with  trailers  or  containers.    Each  of  these  measures  showed  increases. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  the  number  of  flatcars  equipped  for  piggyback 
service  was  12.1  percent  greater  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  was  both  numerically  and  relatively  much  smaller 
than  the  increase  in  the  preceding  12  months.  The  proportion  of 
privately  owned  to  railroad-owned  cars  continued  to  grow,  although 
rapidly  than  during  the  preceding  period.  The  greater  private- 
car  growth  represents  Increases  in  the  equipment  used  under  plan  IV 


<  Includes  gondola  can  loaded  with  van  containers  (without  trailer  chassis  and  whools). 
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and  expansion  of  the  car  pools,  some  of  which  are  owned  in  part  by 
railroads  but  classified  as  private  car  lines. 

Flatcars  equipped  for  trailer-on-flatcar   (piggyback)    service,    1957-1960  1 


As  of  June  30— 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

4,571 
2,264 

66.9 
33.1 

6,106 
4,740 

56.3 
43.7 

6,630 

5,527 

54.5 

Privately  owned  3 

45.5 

Total 

3,944 
31.4 

4,191 
6.3 

6,835 
63.1 

100.0 

10, 846 

58.7 

100.0 

12, 157 
12.1 

100.0 

Percent  increase  over  pre- 
vious year 

1  Includes  some  gondola  cars  and  flatcars  for  carrying  van  containers  (without  trailer  chassis  and  wheels). 

2  Not  available. 

'  Includes  cars  owned  by  pools  which  are  in  whole  or  in  part  owned  by  railroads. 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  below,  the  number  of  railroads  partici- 
pating in  piggyback  tariffs  continued  to  increase,  although  to  a  smaller 
extent  than  during  the  previous  12  months.  Participation  by  class  I 
railroads  was  approaching  100  percent  and  it  was  near  30  percent  for 
" Other  railroads/'  a  classification  which  included  about  220  switching 
and  terminal  roads. 

Number  of  railroads   participating  in  trailer-on-flatcar  tariffs,    1957-61 


As  of  June  3( 

— 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Class  I  line-haul  railroads    ... 

57 
0) 

57 
31 

60 
41 

88 
144 

96 

Other  railroads ___________    

154 

Total 

0) 

88 

101 

232 

250 

i  Not  available. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  districts  of  trailer- 
on-flatcar  loadings  and  other  related  information  for  the  past  3  calen- 
dar years  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1960  and  1961.  The  largest 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  first  half  of  1961  occurred  in  the 
southern  district,  which  had  the  largest  relative  increase  in  1960.  The 
western  district,  which  had  the  largest  absolute  increase  in  1960, 
experienced  a  slight  decrease  in  piggyback  loadings  in  the  first  half 
of  1961.  The  weekly  averages  and  maximums  and  the  number  of 
reporting  railroads  were  greater  in  each  period  than  in  the  preceding 
corresponding  period.  As  indicated  above,  these  data  reflect  carload- 
ings  only.  Although  most  flatcars  in  the  service  carry  two  trailers  or 
van  containers,  many  carry  only  one.  Some  long  flatcars  carry  more 
than  two  of  the  smaller  trailers  or  containers. 
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Trailer-on-flatcar  loadings  l  by  districts,  1958-61 


Calendar  year— 

First  half  of— 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1960 

1961 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars  loaded: 

E  astern  district 

130,  431 

8,907 

137, 429 

47.1 
3.2 

49.7 

198, 492 

10, 783 

205, 881 

47.8 
2.6 
49.6 

251, 523 
33,412 
269, 180 

45.4 

6.0 

48.6 

129, 380 

8,549 

138,  506 

46.8 
3.1 
50.1 

131,513 
22, 543 
132,010 

46.0 

Southern  district 

7.9 

Western  district 

46.1 

Total 

276, 767 

100.0 

415, 156 

100.0 

554, 115 

100.0 

276,  435 

100.0 

286,  066 

100  0 

Percent   increase   from   the 
previous  period: 
Eastern  district _. 

0.2 
44.0 
22.0 

52.2 
21.1 
49.8 

26.7 
209.9 
30.7 

30.7 

82.6 
39.0 

1.6 

163.7 

Western  district 

"4.7 

Total 

11.1 

50.0 

33.5 

36.0 

3.5 

Weekly  average..  .... 

5,322 
6,890 

42 

7,984 
9,188 

50 

10,  656 
12,  224 

55 

10,  632 
11, 560 

53 

11, 003 
12, 609 

58 

Maximum  week. 

Number     of     reporting 
railroads 

1  Includes  gondola  cars  and  flatcars  loaded  with  van  containers  (without  trailer  chassis  and  wheels). 
d  Decrease. 

Of  the  five  plans 5  under  which  piggyback  service  is  furnished,  plan 
II  is  the  most  widely  offered,  followed  by  plans  I,  III,  IV,  and  V  in 
that  order.  Several  railroads  offer  all  five  plans,  but  nearly  half 
of  the  class  I  line-haul  railroads  originate  no  piggyback  traffic 

Using  a  new  all-rail  route  via  Maybrook,  N.Y.,  Phillipsburg  and 
Trenton,  N.J.,  a  60  m.p.h.  freight  train,  which  included  through 
piggyback  service,  eliminated  nearly  24  hours  from  the  schedule 
between  Boston  and  Chicago  via  New  York  City.  This  route  utilizes 
for  64  miles  a  line  on  which  several  highway  overpasses  were  al- 
tered to  provide  the  overhead  clearance  necessary  for  TOFC  service. 
Highway  trailers  on  flatcars  could  not  have  been  carried  on  the  old 
route  because  of  clearance  restrictions  at  the  docks  serving  the  floating 
transfer  across  New  York  Harbor. 

Another  fast  service  over  existing  routes  for  piggyback  and  for- 
warder traffic  from  New  England  and  New  York  areas  to  the  Middle 
West  was  facilitated  by  the  consolidation  of  two  eastern  railroads. 
This  schedule  saves  a  full  day  to  St.  Louis  and  beyond. 

A  newly  scheduled,  exclusively  piggyback  train  saves  a  day  between 
Florida  points  and  New  York  City  as  compared  with  the  fastest 
previous  freight  schedule  of  a  southeastern  railroad. 

The  nearly  500-mile  move  of  the  general  offices  of  a  large  railroad 
in  1960,  together  with  the  household  goods  of  900  employees,  was 
the  first  furniture-van  movement  by  piggyback  in  the  Southeast. 


Di  crlptlon    v.*  ra  given  ot  plans  I  to  IV  in  the  7:kl  (io.w)  Annual  Report  and  of  plan  V  in  the  74th 
(1960)  Annual  Report, 
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A  railroad  in  the  Northern  Middle  West  became  the  first  in  this 
country  to  obtain  approval  from  the  AAR  Bureau  of  Explosives  to 
cany  restricted  commodities  in  tank  trailers  via  piggyback. 

REA  Express  and  an  eastern  railroad  inaugurated  the  first  daily 
passenger-train  piggyback  movement  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, supplementing  regular  express  cars  in  the  same  trains.  Piggy- 
back flatcars,  85  feet  long  and  equipped  with  air-signal  and  steam-heat 
connections  for  passenger-train  operations,  are  used  for  this  new  serv- 
ice. The  service  is  in  addition  to  the  containerized  services  recently 
inaugurated  by  REA  Express  and  the  subsidiary  it  organized  for 
leasing  piggyback  and  containerization  facilities,  discussed  later  in 
this  section. 

A  company  formed  in  1960  to  finance,  construct,  and  operate 
piggyback  terminal  facilities  is  owned  by  six  trucking  firms,  one  rail- 
road, and  a  company  specializing  in  piggyback  operations.  The 
latter  will  design  and  supervise  construction  of  the  facilities.  Hereto- 
fore, these  terminals  generally  have  been  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
railroad. 

The  use  of  mobile  gantry  cranes  in  piggyback  terminals  is  increas- 
ing. This  type  of  crane  can  move  freely  about  on  rubber-tired  wheels, 
rather  than  being  restricted  to  extra-wide-gage  tracks,  as  is  the  con- 
ventional gantry  crane.  Mobile  gantry  cranes  are  useful  terminal 
equipment  for  handling  lift-on  and  lift-off  containers  to  and  from  flat- 
cars.  They  are  also  used  to  pick  up  wheeled  trailer  bodies  which  per- 
mits the  side  loading  or  unloading  of  flatcars  with  such  wheeled  vehicles. 
Otherwise  wheeled  trailers  could  be  placed  or  reached  in  a  train  only 
by  end-loading  or  -unloading  over  a  series  of  intervening  flatcars. 

Although  most  marine  coordination  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
ships  handling  van-type  containers,  there  are  roll-on  roll-off  trailer- 
ship  operations  in  which  truck-trailer  bodies  complete  with  running 
gear  and  wheels  are  handled.  A  service  of  this  kind  was  initiated 
in  October  1960  on  an  800-mile  route  between  Florida  and  Guatemala. 
The  trailers  are  moved  220  miles  by  highway  to  Guatemala  City. 
From  this  central  point  they  are  distributed  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  Mexican  border  and  south  over  the  Inter-American  Highway  to 
destinations  in  various  nearby  countries.  This  is  the  first  trailer- 
ship  door-to-door  service  between  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Central  America. 

Despite  the  widespread  trend  in  recent  years  toward  the  use  of 
85-foot  piggyback  cars  for  handling  two  large  trailers,  smaller  cars 
are  still  being  converted  to  carry  one  trailer  per  car.  For  example, 
a  railroad  in  the  Southeast  converted  fifty  53-foot  flatcars  to  piggy- 
back service  in  1960. 
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A  carbuilder  has  produced  a  low-level  piggyback  car  89  feet  long, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  longest  nonarticulated  car  built  for  any  service. 
It  is  equipped  with  28-inch  wheels.  The  top  of  the  flush  floor  is  only 
32%  inches  above  the  rail.  The  car  can  also  be  used  to  carry  auto- 
mobile racks.6  Despite  its  length,  it  can  negotiate  a  16-degree  curve 
when  coupled  to  conventional  cars. 

Several  pools  of  piggyback  cars  have  been  organized  to  supply 
cars  to  member  railroads  or  by  lease  to  carriers  or  shippers.  The 
largest  pool,  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  and  owned  7  by  34  rail- 
roads and  1  freight  forwarder,  has  accumulated  a  fleet  7  of  6,259 
cars  (more  than  5,000  85-footers)  in  the  past  5  years.  The  most 
recently  established  pool,  created  in  1960,  is  a  trailer  and  container 
leasing  subsidiary  of  RE  A  Express  Co. 

A  pool  of  trailers  for  use  in  piggyback  operation,  called  a  ' 'Trailer 
Interchange  Pool/'  was  organized.  It  provides  a  supply  of  trailers 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country  for  use  of  member  carriers 
as  needed  to  meet  sudden  peak  traffic  demands. 

Railroad  interchange  rules  for  trailers  and  containers  became 
effective  January  1,  1961.  The  rules  are  expected  to  add  flexibility 
to  nationwide  railroad  piggybacking  and  containerization. 

Containerization 

The  first  American  standards  for  containers,  discussed  in  previous 
reports,  were  officially  approved  and  issued  jointly  by  the  American 
Standards  Association  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  They  provide  for  a  van  container  cross-section  of  8  by 
8  feet,  and  nominal  length  standards  of  10,  20,  30,  and  40  feet.  Similar 
sizes  had  been  adopted  previously  by  the  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation Association. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Administration  announced  that  ships 
designed  to  carry  containers,  and  for  which  construction-differential 
subsidy  or  Government-insured  mortgages  are  sought,  must  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  containers  meeting  these  standards.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  the  standards  are  not  binding  on  anyone  who  chooses 
to  build  van  containers  of  nonconforming  sizes. 

A  handling-and-securing  task  force  of  ASA  made  progress  on  these 
features  of  container  standardization.  A  recessed  pin-type  fastening 
proposed  by  a  large  trailer  manufacturer  was  rejected  by  the  task 
force  in  favor  of  a  box-type  corner  casting  already  widely  used  in 
several  nonstandard  forms.  Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out 
before  full  standardization  of  handling  and  securing  devices  can  be 
recommended. 


onautoracl  action  on  "Railroads  -Progress  in  Operational  Improvements" 
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Other  task  forces  of  the  ASA  meanwhile  continued  work  on  standard 
sizes  for  containers  in  the   "cargo"  and   "small  shipping"  groups.8 

The  problem  of  international  standards  for  van  container  sizes 
remains  to  be  solved.  Practically  all  American  van-type  containers, 
regardless  of  other  dimensional  differences,  have  always  been  at  least 
8  feet  wide.  Clearances,  notably  on  some  railroads,  have  restricted 
the  width  of  European  containers  to  7  feet  7  inches  in  some  countries. 
American  8-foot  containers  have  been  granted  permits  to  move  on 
certain  highway  routes  in  Europe,  and,  in  addition,  proposed  European 
standards  of  less  than  8-foot  width  have  been  under  study  for  adoption 
here.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  such  standards  are  adopted  there 
will  be  further  restrictions  on  permits  for  the  use  of  American  con- 
tainers in  Europe.  Also,  although  the  smaller  European  vans  could 
easily  be  handled  in  this  country,  it  is  unlikely  that  American  industry 
would  ever  adopt  a  width  of  less  than  8  feet  in  order  to  meet  European 
standards. 

In  order  to  expedite  progress  in  the  international  field,  the  ASA 
has  requested  the  International  Standards  Organization  at  Geneva  to 
inaugurate  a  new  project  on  international  freight  container  size. 
Tentative  approval  of  such  a  project  has  been  given.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  ISO  freight  container  project  is  planned  for  September 
1961  in  New  York. 

Accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  containers  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  As  of  September  1960,  an  incomplete  record  of  containers 
in  use  and  on  order  in  the  United  States  showed  a  total  of  43,887,  of 
which  41,013  were  for  marine  use.9  This  total  may  include  a  few 
cargo-size  and  small  shipping  containers,10  but  this  possible  over- 
statement of  the  total  may  be  largely  offset  by  the  number  of  van 
containers  omitted  from  the  record.  Only  about  20,000  van  con- 
tainers were  estimated  to  be  in  use  a  year  ago,  as  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report. 

There  are  known  to  be  at  least  two  international  container  pools 
in  operation,  mainly  active  in  marine  containerization,  one  having 
about  4,000  containers  and  based  in  this  country  and  the  other,  with 
more  than  5,000  containers,  based  in  France. 

REA  Express  commenced  scheduled  operation  in  passenger  trains 
of  two  85-foot  flatcars  carrying  small  containers  betv/een  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  and  certain  intermediate  points.  One  car  carries  20 
containers,  each  4  feet  x  8  feet  x  8  feet,  which  can  be  individually  side- 
loaded  or  unloaded  by  1  man,  or  can  be  end-loaded  or  unloaded  in 


8  These  groups  were  defined  at  page  82  in  the  73d  (1959)  Annual  Report. 

9  As  reported  to  Modern  Railroads.    (See  October  1960  issue,  page  76.) 

10  These  sizes  were  defined  at  page  82  in  the  73d  (1959)  Annual  Report. 
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groups  of  5  on  20-foot  removable  racks  using  the  Clejan  system.13 
Using  side  handling,  a  container  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  during  an 
intermediate  station  stop  without  delaying  the  passenger  train.  The 
other  car  carries  sixteen  5-foot  containers  by  side-  or  end-loading  or  un- 
loading, but  does  not  use  the  Clejan  system. 

An  entirely  new  design  and  loading  method  for  the  Flexi-Van 
container  system,  called  "Mark  III,"  was  under  test  operation  on 
three  railroads.  This  new  system  uses  a  special  yard  tractor  for 
loading  and  unloading  instead  of  the  regular  over-t he-road  tractor, 
as  in  the  present  Flexi-Van  system.  The  two  systems  are  not  inter- 
changeable. Instead  of  the  van  pivoting  on  its  center  on  a  turntable 
on  the  railroad  car,  the  rear  of  the  van  is  pivoted  near  an  end  of  the 
car  and  the  front  end  is  swung  into  position  by  the  tractor.  The  new 
system  requires  a  clear  space  on  only  one  side  of  the  car  instead  of  on 
both  sides,  and  all  hydraulic  equipment  is  omitted  from  the  car, 
further  reducing  its  weight  and  cost.  This  development  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  premature  standardization  could  hinder  progress. 

Among  the  special  types  of  containers  which  have  found  acceptance 
is  the  drop-bottom,  bulk-materials  container,  which  eliminates  inter- 
mediate handling  of  bulk  commodities.  Drop-bottom  bulk  containers 
up  to  325  cubic  feet  capacity  have  been  placed  in  service. 

An  adjunct  to  container  operation  is  the  development  by  a  large 
rubber  company  of  plastic  liners.  Within  15  minutes,  it  is  claimed, 
a  dry  freight  container  can  be  converted  to  a  "Van  Tank"  for  handling 
liquids.  This  development  adds  flexibility  to  containerization  in  the 
direction  of  the  universal  container.12  When  not  in  use,  the  liner 
can  be  rolled  up  to  occupy  little  space. 

The  use  of  Railvans  by  a  large  railroad  in  Michigan  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  12  units,  bringing  the  total  of  these  units  in  mail  and 
express  service,  on  passenger  trains,  to  20.  The  Railvan  was  described 
and  illustrated  on  page  74  of  the  73d  (1959)  Annual  Report. 

Container  movement  via  passenger  train  was  tested  in  a  71-hour 
run  of  two  passenger-train-equipped  flatcars  between  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles.  One  ear  carried  20  REA  2-ton  small  shipping  containers; 
the  oilier  carried  a  40-foot  Flexi-Van  container  and  two  20-foot 
Strick-Tainers  rigidly  coupled  together  to  form  a  40-foot  Flexi-Van 
container. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  (an  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior) 
increased  its  ownership  of  van-type  box  containers  to  322  during  19(50. 
The  participating  marine  and  highway  carriers  own  another  700. 
This   is  an   expanding   LCL  container  system    between   the  Pacific 


11  The  Clejan  •-:■  tern  foi  end  loading  and  unloading  of  containers  was  briefly  described  at  page  84  of  last 

VnnuaJ  Report. 
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Coast  States  and  Alaska.  The  savings  made  possible  by  containeriza- 
tion  are  said  to  have  made  a  rate  increase  unnecessary  for  the  Alaska 
Railroad. 

A  large  western  railroad  plans  to  establish  through  its  motor 
carrier  subsidiary  a  coordinated  pickup  and  delivery  service  for 
lift-on  and  lift-off  van  container  traffic  to  move  between  California 
port  areas  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  cooperation  with  a  scheduled 
water  carrier. 

A  round-the-world  American  flag  steamship  line  has  two  semi- 
container  ships  under  construction  for  its  trans-Pacific  service. 
Besides  having  ample  space  for  general  cargo,  these  ships  have  1 
hold  for  automated  stacking  of  108  standard  20-foot  containers  in 
cells  below  decks  together  with  18  more  on  the  hatch  cover  on  deck. 
A  25-ton  gantry  crane  rides  above  the  hatch  of  this  hold  for  handling 
the  containers.  The  aluminum  containers  with  steel  corner  posts 
are  of  the  twin  type  which  can  be  locked  together  in  pairs  when  on 
land  to  form  40-foot  units. 

Although  not  strictly  a  form  of  containerization,  one  of  the  largest 
airlines  plans  to  inaugurate  in  September  1961  a  worldwide  air 
cargo  distribution  system  using  large  pallets  with  the  lading  thereon 
wrapped  in  loading  nets.  These  palletized  loads  are  of  a  size  suitable 
for  use  on  a  flat-bed  motortruck  or  trailer  on  land.  The  pallets,  each 
of  which  can  carry  up  to  6,700  pounds  of  cargo,  are  lifted  easily  from 
the  ground  with  a  large  forklift  truck  and  rolled  and  locked  into  place 
in  the  plane. 

RAILROADS 

Progress  in  Operational  Improvements 

Kailroad  capital  expenditures  for  1960  were  greater  than  in  1958 
and  1959,  but  well  below  the  levels  of  1956  and  1957,  as  indicated 
in  the  table  below: 


Gross  railroad  expenditures  for  capital  improvements. 

(Thousands) 


Year  ended   December  31. 


1956 

1957 

1958 

19591 

1960 

Additions  and  betterments: 

Road 

$406,  500 
821, 357 

$386,  956 
1,007,749 

$258. 356 
479,  680 

$249,  561 
567, 667 

$285, 324 

Equipment 

633, 406 

Total 

1, 227,  857 

1,394,705 

738,  036 

817, 228 

918,  730 

Percent  increase  over  previous  year: 

Road 

19.1 
44.6 
35.0 

*4-8 
22.7 
13.6 

d  33.  2 
*52.4 
d  47.1 

*3.4 
18.3 
10.7 

14.3 

Equipment 

11.6 

Total 

12.4 

1  These  final  figures  differ  slightly  from  preliminary  data  shown  in  the  74th  Annual  Report. 
d  Decrease. 
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The  construction  of  electronic  classification  yards  continued  to 
account  for  a  substantial  portion  of  capital  expenditures.  Two  such 
yards  were  completed  in  1960,  and  others  were  under  construction. 

Relocations  of  several  railroad  lines  were  completed,  in  progress, 
or  planned.  A  44-mile  line  revision  in  Arizona,  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report,  was  completed.  The  same  railroad  plans  another 
relocation  of  27  miles  of  track  in  Arizona.  A  $40  million  line  revision 
in  Northern  California,  necessitated  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  was 
still  under  construction.  Another  line  relocation  of  80  miles,  also 
required  by  dam  construction,  was  started  in  the  Northwest.  Re- 
locations required  by  the  construction  of  dams  require  relatively 
modest  outlays  of  capital  by  the  railroads  involved  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  costs  are  chargeable  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  projects. 

There  has  been  very  little  new  railroad  construction  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.     Two  relatively  major  projects  recently  were: 

(1)  A  28-mile  line  to  reach  an  iron  mine  in  southeast  Missouri. 
Aerial  photogrammetry  was  used  to  make  the  location  survey  through 
the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Ozark  foothills.  Track  materials  were 
trucked  to  the  site.  It  is  expected  that  100  cars  of  iron  ore  pellets 
will  be  handled  daily  when  the  mine  is  in  full  operation,  which  will 
be  about  1963. 

(2)  A  39-mile  line  in  Utah  to  serve  a  new  potash  plant,  which  will 
be  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This 
line  will  have  a  ruling  grade  of  1  percent  and  a  1.25-mile  tunnel. 

A  new  mechanized  pressure  welding  system  to  produce  "ribbon- 
rail/ '  in  which  9  men  make  70  welds  per  shift,  is  in  experimental  use 
on  a  western  railroad.  The  equipment  is  mounted  on  cars  and  it  is 
designed  for  automated  pushbutton  operation.  An  important  feature 
of  the  system  is  the  equalization  of  welding  time  and  grinding  time 
on  the  115-pound  rail  used  to  eliminate  delay  of  one  operation  by  the 
other.  For  the  welding  operation  the  abutting  rail-ends  are  heated 
until  they  become  soft,  after  which  they  are  forced  together  by 
longitudinal  pressure.  The  grinding  operation  to  remove  surplus 
metal  is  performed  by  high-speed  belt  grinders  while  the  rail  is  still 
hot.  Other  operations  and  tests  are  also  performed  within  the 
cycle  of  a  complete  weld,  which  takes  about  4%  minutes.  This  new 
system,  claimed  to  be  the  biggest  forward  step  in  rail  welding  in  22 
years,  is  available  on  a  lease  basis  for  railroad  operation  or  on  a 
contract  basis  for  operation  by  the  manufacturer  at  one  of  its  welding 
plant  9, 

Two  improved  steel  welding  rods  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
for  welding  repairs  of  rail  in  place.  The  first,  is  used  to  form  a  hard 
abrasion-resistant  Burface  in  building  up  battered  rail-ends  at  joints. 
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The  second  is  used  to  repair  driver  burns  in  rails  and  to  build  up 
worn  frogs  and  switch  points.  Almost  25,000  welds  were  made  with 
these  rods  without  a  single  failure  being  reported. 

Epoxy  resins  figure  in  several  AAR  research  projects.  Several 
railroads  are  testing  epoxy-glued  rail  joints.  The  AAR  laboratory 
has  made  tests  with  the  tie  plate  fastened  directly  to  a  concrete  tie 
with  an  epoxy  and  with  the  rail  base  epoxy-glued  directly  to  the 
concrete  tie.  The  latter,  if  successful,  would  afford  large  economies 
through  elimination  of  tie  pads,  plates,  and  fastenings. 

A  hook-flange  guardrail  now  obtainable  can  be  installed  without 
drilling  holes  in  the  running  rail.  The  weight  of  the  passing  train 
keeps  the  guardrail  firmly  in  place  without  spreading  under  the  lateral 
thrusts  of  the  wheel  flanges. 

Prestressed  concrete  ties  were  being  given  roadbed  tests  by  a 
western  railroad,  as  well  as  by  the  two  railroads  in  the  Southeast 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report.  A  machine  that  will  produce  a 
concrete  tie  in  30  seconds  has  been  built.  After  curing  14  hours 
under  steam  the  tie  is  ready  for  the  track.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
manufacturer  that  $30,078  will  buy  1  mile  of  concrete  ties,  including 
bolts,  clips,  threaded  inserts,  tie  plates,  and  pads,  which  is  said  to  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  out-of-face  installation  of  timber  ties  under 
welded  rail.  It  is  expected  that  these  ties  will  have  a  life  of  over  50 
years,  greatly  extending  maintenance  cycles. 

A  one-piece,  prestressed  concrete  support  developed  by  AAR  applied 
research  has  been  placed  in  use  under  a  busy  crossing  of  two  railroads 
in  the  Chicago  terminal  area.  This  support  is  expected  to  reduce 
maintenance  cost  in  comparison  with  costs  of  crossings  laid  on  the 
conventional  timber  supports. 

Railroads  have  recently  been  doing  more  out-of-face  track  surfacing 
on  a  cycle  basis.  This  practice  has  been  made  possible  by  the  availa- 
bility of  machinery  and  devices  that  have  greatly  increased  man-hour 
production.  With  modern  equipment  a  gang  of  eight  or  nine  men 
can  surface  a  mile  of  track  a  day.  Formerly,  a  crew  of  50  men  could 
hand-tamp  about  3,500  feet  a  day. 

As  a  further  development  along  this  line,  a  large  western  railroad 
has  set  up  six  mechanized  track  smoothing  gangs  of  nine  men  each. 
These  gangs  are  cutting  surfacing  costs  and  improving  track  quality  by 
performing  smoothing  operations  between  major  out-of-face  surfacing 
operations  on  a  schedule  which  also  enables  the  railroad  to  extend 
its  surfacing  cycle. 

Most  of  the  large  track  maintenance  operations  are  fully  mechanized 
by  various  kinds  of  machines.  Recently,  however,  some  new  devices 
have  tended  to  carry  mechanization  into  the  smaller  operations. 
For  example,  a  spot  tamper  now  available  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
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work  of  four  in  raising  low  joints.  Two  other  devices  have  been 
marketed,  one  to  apply  an  oil  coating  to  rail  joints  at  low  cost,  and 
the  other  to  apply  a  heated  creosote  protective  coating  to  newly 
adzed  tie  surfaces.  In  the  past,  there  was  little  mechanization  of 
simple  operations  such  as  the  two  mentioned  above. 

An  inspection  car,  new  in  this  country,  is  capable  of  electronically 
measuring  track  surface  and  alignment  while  moving  at  speeds  up  to 
100  miles  per  hour.  Repairs  can  later  be  made  to  the  track  at  points 
detected  by  this  car.  The  inspection  car  can  also  be  used  as  a  "re- 
search center  on  wheels." 

An  increasing  number  of  railroads  have  adopted  in  recent  years  a 
rust-preventive,  long-lasting,  single-coat  chemical  spray  for  steel 
bridges  as  a  substitute  for  paint.  It  is  claimed  that  this  process  saves 
about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  protecting  exposed  steel  in  bridges. 

Hydraulically  operated  aerial  platforms  mounted  on  highway 
trucks,  or  on  trucks  also  equipped  to  operate  on  rails,  are  being  used 
to  an  increasing  extent.  Some  of  these  platforms  can  be  extended 
to  a  height  of  45  feet  in  order  to  facilitate  inspection  and  maintenance 
work  with  three  men  or  less  on  the  undersides  of  overhead  bridges, 
ceilings  of  tunnels,  tops  of  poles,  et  cetera. 

Construction  has  been  virtually  completed  on  a  rail-to-barge  coal 
handling  facility,  designed  to  unload  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year, 
at  Florence,  Ala.  All  operations  of  this  unloading  facility,  including 
the  movements  of  an  unmanned  44-ton  diesel  switching  locomotive, 
will  be  controlled  by  one  man  in  a  tower.  It  is  expected  that  a 
4,000-ton  train  can  be  unloaded  and  turned  in  a  little  more  than 
2  hours. 

Installations  of  centralized  traffic  control  (CTC)  continued  despite 
the  business  recession,  being  extended  by  2,185  road-miles  in  calendar 
year  1960,  an  increase  of  more  than  60  percent  above  1959. 

Highway  crossing  protection  installed  in  1960  consisted  of  774 
installations  with  flashing  lights  only  and  345  with  flashing  lights 
and  gates. 

A  total  of  79  interlocking  plants  were  installed  during  1960.  The 
net  increase  was  probably  much  less,  since  interlocking  plants  are 
continually  being  combined  or  removed  for  CTC  installations. 

Dining  calendar  year  1960  miscellaneous  safety  devices  related  to 
signaling  were  installed  as  follows: 

17  dragging  equipment  detectors 
I  1 1  hotbox  detectors 
49  high  water  detectors 
15  broken  wheel  detector 
27)  fill  slip  detectors 
32,966  feel  of  slide  detector  fence 
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Three  railroads  installed  standard  reflector  stop  signs  in  place  of 
old-style  crossing  arms  at  556  railroad  crossings  with  secondary  roads 
in  8  counties  in  Michigan.  Accidents  were  reduced  by  85  percent 
and  fatalities  by  98  percent  on  an  annual  basis  at  these  crossings, 
which  were  unprotected  by  gates  or  other  warning  devices. 

The  railroads  continued  to  acquire  large  quantities  of  new  com- 
munications equipment.  Some  of  the  items  added  during  calendar 
year  1960  are  given  below: 

Radio : 

2,189  mobile  sets 
510  base  sets 
941  walkie-talkies 
Yard  communications: 

75  loudspeaker  or  intercom  systems 
1,141  loudspeakers 
110  telephones 
Carrier  equipment  terminals  and  repeaters: 
1,010  voice 
201  speech  plus  telegraph 
166  telegraph 

The  number  of  installations  of  private,  railroad-owned,  point-to- 
point  beam  microwave  communication  systems  continued  to  increase. 
As  of  May  1961,  the  railroads  operated  5,180  miles  of  microwave. 
Another  11,000  miles  were  under  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage. 
In  contrast,  at  least  one  railroad  is  using  and  others  are  considering 
a  service  of  this  kind  provided  by  a  telephone  company. 

Electronic  data  processing  continued  to  receive  the  attention  of 
railroad  management.  Many  railroads  have  completed  the  planning 
and  programming  which  precedes  the  installation  of  "second  genera- 
tion" computers.  These  machines  will  have  the  added  capacity  and 
speed  to  handle  additional  applications  not  possible  with  the  older 
equipment. 

With  the  installation  of  computers  of  increased  capacity,  the  trend 
is  expected  to  be  toward  centralization  of  all  accounting  operations. 
Several  railroads  are  planning  to  abandon  all  local  accounting  units 
through  the  use  of  fast  data  transmission  to  the  computer  center. 
Other  companies  envision  an  integrated  system,  serving  the  needs  of 
management,  Government,  and  public  from  waybills  or  a  similar 
document. 

Through  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  areas  of  car  tracing,  inventory  control,  accounting, 
statistical  research,  and  other  operations.  Computers  now  available 
will  allow  expansion  of  these  applications  in  addition  to  others,  assum- 
ing that  problems  of  system  design,  standardization,  programming, 
and  others  can  be  solved. 

616245—61 7 
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The  first  statewide  freight  payment  service  for  shippers  and  carriers 
went  into  operation  in  California  through  the  facilities  of  a  hank  with 
many  branches.  It  is  expected  that  carriers'  collection  costs  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  use  of  this  freight  bill  clearing  system. 

A  10-pound  portable  timer  which  will  accurately  measure  the  speed 
of  any  railroad  car  from  the  ground  was  developed.  Its  use  will  be 
principally  to  check  speeds  of  cars  in  yard  movements  for  claim  pre- 
vention purposes. 

Overflow  and  spillage  of  oil  when  fueling  diesel  locomotives  is  a 
serious  problem.  Although  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  is  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  it  can  be  a  substantial  item  for  large  users.  Other 
factors,  such  as  fire  hazard  and  contamination  of  water  supplies,  indi- 
cate a  need  for  a  solution.  Several  devices  now  on  the  market  pro- 
vide for  an  automatic  shutoff  of  the  fuel  supply  when  the  locomotive 
tank  is  filled,  thereby  practically  eliminating  overflow  and  spillage. 
Some  railroads  have  equipped  all  fuel  stations  with  such  devices. 

An  improved  diesel  engine  which  can  be  installed  in  existing  loco- 
motives is  said  to  deliver  50  percent  more  ton-miles  per  operating 
dollar  than  older  types,  or,  with  the  same  ton-mileage,  cut  operating 
costs  more  than  33  percent.  The  locomotives  have  greater  horse- 
power, are  claimed  to  be  60  percent  less  costly  to  maintain,  use  less 
fuel,  and  are  more  flexible  in  operation.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  loco- 
motives with  the  new  engine  is  said  to  be  recoverable  from  savings  in 
1  to  3  years. 

Fire  caused  by  locomotives'  sparks  did  not  end  with  the  passing  of 
the  steam  locomotives.  Diesels  can  eject  dangerous  sparks  unless 
equipped  with  spark  arresters.  A  device  of  this  kind,  now  available, 
can  be  quickly  installed  in  diesel  locomotive  exhaust  manifolds  during 
routine  shop  repairs. 

One  locomotive  diesel  engine  manufacturer  has  marketed  a  nickel- 
alloy  cast  iron  piston  in  place  of  the  solid  aluminum  piston  formerly 
used,  and  it  is  said  to  have  a  life  of  three  to  four  times  that  of  the 
latter. 

A  large  locomotive  builder  announced  the  availability  of  new 
facilities  for  complete  remanufacturing  of  crankshafts  for  diesel  loco- 
motives. By  this  process  worn  crankshafts  can  be  rebuilt  with  strict 
quality  control  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  offer  a  new  product 
warranty. 

Several  railroads  continued  their  investigations  of  air-cushioned 
propulsion  specifically  a  high-speed  land  vehicle  of  revolutionary 
design  capable  of  challenging  the  airplane  in  carrying  passengers 
between  large  cities.  The  wheellcss  device  rides  on  a  thin  cushion  of 
air  a  fraction  of  an  inch  above  special  rails.     The  air  cushion  elimi- 
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nates  friction  and  therefore  the  need  for  lubrication.  An  eastern  rail- 
road asked  a  manufacturer  to  design  an  experimental  system  to 
operate  between  two  large  cities.  Several  other  roads  were  reported 
to  be  discussing  the  principle  with  a  manufacturer. 

A  widespread  growth  of  multilevel  rack-car  rail  service  for  shipping 
new  automobiles  was  a  significant  development.  Some  observers 
predict  that  25  percent  of  the  automobiles  built  in  1961  will  be  shipped 
in  this  manner,  and  that  nearly  every  railroad  serving  an  automobile 
assembly  plant  will  participate  in  the  traffic.  Most  of  the  multilevel 
rack-cars  can  be  made  available  for  piggyback  or  other  flatcar  service 
by  removal  of  the  racks  with  a  crane.  Some  cars  have  the  racks  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  car  structure  and  can  be  used  in  no  other 
service. 

A  new  type  of  rack  for  carrying  automobiles  has  the  same  capacity 
on  two  levels  as  older  three-level  types,  within  an  overall  height  of 
16  feet  6  inches.  It  should  aid  certain  railroads,  notably  in  the  East, 
where  restricted  overhead  clearances  have  barred  the  use  of  the  usual 
trilevel  rack  cars,  in  increasing  their  payload  per  car. 

A  119-foot  automobile  rack  car  built  in  West  Germany  has  been 
exhibited  in  this  country  by  an  operator  of  a  national  piggyback  car 
pool.  The  car,  which  is  articulated  in  2  places,  carries  16  compact 
automobiles  on  2  levels.  More  than  1,000  of  these  cars  are  in  use  in 
Europe. 

A  railroad  in  the  South,  with  55  tunnels  on  its  main  line,  has 
mounted  ice  breaker  frames  on  three  pulpwood  cars  to  break  icicles 
forming  on  tunnel  ceilings,  in  order  to  prevent  damage  to  new  auto- 
mobiles riding  on  multilevel  rack  cars. 

Despite  the  decades  of  study  that  have  been  given  to  the  design  of 
today's  typical  boxcar,  19  areas  have  been  found  recently  where 
weight  reductions  totaling  5,500  pounds  were  possible,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  an  improved  car  structure. 

Sixty  bulk-potato  cars  have  been  placed  in  service  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  car  of  this  type  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  automated  loading  and 
unloading  features,  these  cars  have  a  capacity  of  65,000  pounds  each, 
compared  with  a  maximum  of  50,000  pounds  for  cars  loaded  with 
potatoes  in  100-pound  bags. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  damage-prevention  devices  and 
automobile  loaders  for  enclosed  freight  cars  has  offered  a  movable 
one-piece  bulkhead  as  wide  as  the  car  interior.  The  bulkheads  (two 
to  a  car)  hang  from  beams  at  the  ceiling  and  can  be  stored  against  the 
car  wall,  or  moved  and  locked  in  place  against  the  lading  by  one  man. 
One  advantage  is  the  absence  of  removable  parts  which  might  be  lost 
or  stolen. 
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A  southwestern  railroad' has  equipped  some  of  its  flatcars  with 
nailable  steel  flooring  for  handling  gypsum  wallboard  in  large  packages4, 
which  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with  forklift  trucks.  Although  widely 
used  in  boxcars,  it  is  unusual  to  equip  flatcars  with  this  type  of  floor. 

A  western  railroad  placed  an  order  for  500  mechanical  refrigerator 
cars  lined  with  plastic  panels.  The  lining,  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Meat  Inspection  Division,  is  said  not  to 
retain  odors,  is  easily  steam  cleaned,  has  increased  refrigeration  effi- 
ciency, and  lasts  four  to  six  times  longer  than  conventional  lining. 

An  85-ton  hopper  car  was  designed  and  2,000  are  being  built  by  a 
railroad  in  the  Pocahontas  region  in  its  own  shops.  It  will  handle  21 
percent  more  tonnage  than  the  conventional  70-ton  car.  The  basic 
des  gn  is  similar  to  that  of  the  standard  70-ton  car  jointly  adopted  by 
three  large  coal  railroads  and  approved  as  an  AAR  alternate  standard. 

A  group  of  35  railroads,  including  all  major  eastern  lines,  engaged 
an  engineering  consulting  firm  to  study  a  radically  new  concept  of 
freight  train  operation  called  the  "integral  freight  train."  Although 
it  is  usable  only  where  a  full  trainload  of  a  single  bulk  commodity  can 
be  moved  from  a  loading  point  to  a  single  destination,  it  is  predicted 
that  large  savings  can  be  made  by  its  use.  For  example,  such  a  train 
could  carry  coal  from  a  mine  to  a  large  electric  power  plant.  Briefly, 
it  would  consist  of  about  250  large-capacity  hopper  cars  semiperma- 
nently coupled  together,  with  a  locomotive  at  each  end  and  other 
locomotives  distributed  throughout  the  train,  all  controlled  from  the 
leading  locomotive.  The  train  would  operate  in  either  direction 
without  turning,  and  would  make  no  stops  en  route  except  to  change 
crews. 

Performance  data  reported  for  some  of  the  aluminum  freight  cars 
mentioned  at  page  82  in  the  73d  Annual  Report  are  impressive.  By 
using  130  of  the  111-ton  capacity  aluminum  gondola  cars,  equipped 
with  roller  bearings,  in  a  daily  106-mile  captive  movement  in  train- 
load  lots  between  a  coal  mine  and  a  new  electric  plant,  having  some 
features  of  the  "integral  train"  mentioned  above,  the  railroad  reports 
thai  high  utilization  of  these  large  and  expensive  cars  (cost,  $21,000 
each)  produced  revenue  of  $18,000  per  car  per  year,  and  that  the  130 
cars  did  the  work  of  650  conventional  cars. 

Several  railroads  have  built  large-capacity  open-top  hopper  cars 
for  handling  wood  chips.  A  further  development  in  this  field  is  a  car 
on  which  the  lower  half  of  its  side;  can  be  raised  to  facilitate  the 
unloading  of  the  chips  by  a  trackside  machine  designed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  operator  of  the  largest  private  car  line  licet  of  freight  cars, 
whirl,  [s  also  an  important  carbuilder,  developed  a  dry-flow  covered 
hopper    car    for    the    chemical    industry.     The    car    is    equipped    for 
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pneumatic  unloading,  and  is  designed  to  handle  certain  dry  bulk 
chemicals  without  contamination  or  moisture  pickup  during  transit 
or  unloading. 

A  new  design  of  covered  hopper  car  has  been  tested.  The  body 
resembles  a  large-diameter  tank  car.  By  eliminating  the  center 
sill,  the  lading  is  discharged  through  hoppers  on  the  longitudinal 
lenterline  of  the  inverted  pear-shaped  tank.  This  center  flow 
design,  with  centerline  hatches  on  top,  permits  filling  97  percent  of  the 
cubic  capacity,  instead  of  93  percent  in  the  usual  covered  hopper 
car.  Although  it  weighs  only  43,000  pounds,  the  car  can  carry  104 
tons.  The  low  tare  weight  is  the  result  of  extensive  use  of  aluminum 
and  the  fact  that  the  tank  carries  the  stresses  usually  carried  by  an 
underframe.  Sixty  of  these  cars  are  to  be  constructed  for  lease  by 
a  private  car  line  for  hauling  alumina  from  Louisiana  to  a  plant  in 
West  Virginia. 

A  covered  hopper  car  with  a  body  constructed  entirely  of  a  new 
nickel-less  alloy  of  stainless  steel  was  delivered  to  a  western  railroad. 
The  car  interior  can  easily  be  cleaned  and  can  handle  many  food 
products  and  chemicals  in  succession  without  contamination.  The 
material  has  a  yield  point  twice  that  of  conventional  materials,  re- 
sulting in  a  weight  reduction  of  16  percent  as  compared  with  cars  of 
the  same  size  built  of  ordinary  carbon  steel. 

A  southeastern  railroad  purchased  50  covered  hopper  cars  for 
carrying  foods  in  bulk.  Car  interiors  are  coated  with  an  odorless, 
tasteless,  and  nontoxic  enamel,  approved  by  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  to  prevent  contamination. 

A  large  oil  company  leased  a  new  30,300-gallon  tank  car  for  han- 
dling liquefied  petroleum  gas  and  anhydrous  ammonia.  The  company 
plans  to  purchase  50  cars  of  this  type.  By  utilizing  a  tank  of  greater 
diameter,  the  car  is  19  feet  shorter  than  other  cars  with  capacities 
nearly  as  great.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  car  is  its  construction 
without  any  form  of  center  sill  or  underframe  between  the  trucks. 
The  car  structure  between  these  points  consists  solely  of  the  tank. 

According  to  reports,  64  percent  of  the  new  freight  cars  ordered  in 
1960  were  to  be  equipped  with  roller  bearings,  which  is  more  than  six 
times  the  proportion  of  new  cars  so  equipped  in  1957.  As  the  number 
of  such  cars  in  the  total  fleet  (still  a  small  percentage)  increases,  the 
number  of  derailments  and  train  delays  caused  by  hotboxes  should 
gradually  decline.  The  hotbox  has  been  the  No.  1  cause  of  both 
derailments  and  freight  train  delays  for  many  years.  It  is  claimed 
that  one  make  of  roller  bearing,  which  has  been  in  use  on  73,000 
freight  cars  on  99  railroads,  has  had  a  record  of  only  1  setout  due  to 
overheating  in  more  than  160  million  car-miles. 
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A  new  AAR  requirement  specifies  that  journal  lubricators  must  re- 
place loose  waste  in  any  freight  car  that  is  due  for  periodic  lubrication 
attention.  This  will  mean  the  end  of  loose  packing  in  journal  boxes 
in  all  cars  in  interchange  freight  service  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  should  have  some  effect  in  reducing  accidents  and  delays  caused 
by  "hotboxes." 

A  portable  device  which  detects  hotboxes  by  means  of  infrared 
rays  has  been  under  test  on  three  railroads.  This  hand-held  device 
can  detect  hotboxes  on  trains  moving  at  yard  speeds. 

A  development  of  the  trackside  hotbox  detector,  mentioned  in 
previous  years  and  now  used  by  many  railroads,  is  the  "talking"  hot- 
box  detector  which  has  been  installed  on  a  southeastern  railroad.  By 
the  use  of  prerecorded  tapes,  this  device  automatically  selects  and 
broadcasts  the  proper  message  in  a  human  voice  over  the  train  radio 
in  the  locomotive  cab  and  caboose  of  the  train.  It  also  cuts  in  on 
the  dispatcher's  telephone  line.  In  addition,  it  lights  a  red  light  be- 
side the  track.  The  message  states  which  end  of  an  individual  axle 
has  the  hotbox.  The  device  is  capable  of  reporting  up  to  four  hot- 
boxes  on  the  same  train.  Since  speed  of  warnings  to  the  train  crew  is 
of  utmost  importance  so  they  can  stop  the  train  before  a  wreck  occurs, 
this  "talking"  detector  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  faster  than 
is  possible  in  a  system  where  human  intermediaries  are  used,  as  in  the 
detection  systems  generally  in  effect. 

A  plastic  coating  to  protect  journals  when  mounted  wheels  and  axles 
are  stored  outdoors  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  coating  can  be 
easily  stripped  off  when  the  wheel  sets  are  to  be  used,  and  is  said  to 
reduce  journal  cleaning  costs  30  to  50  percent. 

The  AAR  Mechanical  Division  has  recently  taken  an  important 
step  to  upgrade  the  national  freight  car  fleet,  although  final  consum- 
mation of  the  step  is  many  years  in  the  future.  The  action  bans  the 
use  of  cast  iron  wheels  under  all  cars  in  interchange  service  by  January 
1,  1968.  Cast  iron  wheels  have  been  prohibited  on  all  new  or  rebuilt 
cars  since  January  1,  1958,  and  on  all  70-ton  covered  hopper  cars  in 
use  in  interchange  since  August  1,  1958. 

A  railroad  in  the  Northeast  was  the  first  to  put  a  high-pressure  jet 
cleaning  system  into  service  to  clean  and  upgrade  boxcar  interiors.  A 
revolving  jet  detergent  spray  washes  every  surface  inside  the  car,  and 
i-  followed  by  a  similar  rinsing  spray.  The  work  is  done  normally  in 
5  minutes  per  car,  on  a  specially  canted  track  so  that  the  liquids  will 
drain  out  of  one  of  I  lie  car  doorways. 

A  brake  cylinder  release  valve  lias  been  developed  for  easy  attach- 
ment lo  i he  standard  AB  brake  valve  on  freight  cars.  It  permits' 
draining  of  the  brake  cylinder  without  draining  the  reservoir  when 
airbrakes  are  released  for  yard  movement,  and  offers  a,  potential  saving 
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of  60  percent  of  the  time  required  for  bleeding  and  charging  a  100-car 
train  if  all  of  the  cars  are  equipped  with  the  valve. 

A  nonmetallic  brakeshoe  produced  by  the  joint  research  of  an  air- 
brake manufacturer  and  an  insulating  and  friction  materials  manu- 
facturer has  been  in  use  on  7,000  railroad  cars  and  locomotives  for 
more  than  500  million  miles  of  operation.  The  record  shows  that  the 
shoes  have  three  to  five  times  the  life  of  metal  brakeshoes  and  that 
their  use  doubles  wheel  life. 

The  cost  of  weighing  loaded  freight  cars  has  been  estimated  to  be 
about  $500,000,000  annually.  A  method  has  been  developed  to  weigh 
moving  cars  coupled  in  a  train,  making  use  of  an  analog- to-digital 
computer  to  dampen  out  scale  vibrations  and  of  a  patented  hump  in 
the  track  approaching  the  scale  to  free  binding  couplers  so  as  to  pre- 
vent weight  transferance  from  adjacent  cars.  It  is  claimed  that  cars 
can  be  accurately  weighed  in  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  conven- 
tional weighing  time.  In  a  test  reweighing  of  2,100  loaded  cars,  it 
was  found  that  the  bill  of  lading  weights  averaged  300  pounds  under 
actual  weights,  resulting  in  a  substantial  undetected  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  railroads  if  the  condition  is  generally  prevalent.  Existing 
track  scales  can  be  adapted  to  the  system. 

The  90-percent  occupancy  rate  of  its  four  leased  slumber-coaches 
led  an  eastern  railroad  to  add  to  its  fleet  of  such  cars.  The  rail- 
road contracted  with  a  car  builder  to  rebuild  10  of  its  pullman-type 
roomette  cars  into  slumber-coaches.  The  five  major  railroads  using 
these  cars  report  year-around  occupancy  rates  of  65  to  more  than  90 
percent,  with  nearly  100-percent  occupancy  in  the  3  summer  months 
on  some  trains. 

The  first  silicon  AC-DC  rectifier  was  being  tested  in  the  propulsion 
of  a  multiple-unit  commuter  car.  The  new  rectifier  is  smaller  and 
lighter  than  types  now  in  use,  and  should  be  easier  to  maintain.  It 
is  expected  to  improve  reliability  and  reduce  expenses  of  a  north- 
eastern railroad  serving  the  New  York  suburban  area. 

A  western  railroad  acquired  15  new  air-blast  maintenance  car 
cleaners  to  draw  dirt,  debris,  and  dust  from  passenger  cars  and 
diesel  locomotives.  It  consists  of  twin  exhaust  fans  mounted  on  a 
movable  cart  which  can  be  placed  and  sealed  against  a  car  or  locomo- 
tive doorway.  The  fans  produce  an  air  velocity  of  30  miles  per  hour 
inside  the  car  or  locomotive.  A  worker  with  a  high-pressure  airhose 
stirs  up  dirt  imbedded  in  upholstery  or  trapped  behind  floor  heating 
grills,  in  corners,  or  in  other  out-of-way  places. 

General  Conditions  Affecting  Service 

Early  in  September  1960  hurricane  "Donna"  caused  considerable 
damage  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,     In  the  Norfolk  area  railroads 
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experienced  communications  breakdowns,  washouts,  and  debris- 
covered  tracks.  Flooding  and  high  tides  caused  cancellation  of  rail- 
road service,  including  floating  operations  in  the  New  York  harbor 
area. 

The  record-breaking  snows  and  ice  storms  that  swept  eastern  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  winter  of  1960-61  also  dealt  severe  blows 
to  the  railroads,  both  in  out-of-pocket  costs  and  lost  traffic. 

The  strike  of  the  Union  Railroad  Company,  a  U.S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion subsidiary,  by  1,200  members  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  on  August  18,  1960,  halted  steel  production  at  five  major 
mills  of  U.S.  Steel  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  causing  the  layoff  of  thou- 
sands of  steel  workers.  Settlement  of  the  21-day  strike  was  reached 
on  September  9,  1960.  However,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men's strike  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  against  the  Union  Railroad 
and  four  other  U.S.  Steel-owned  connecting  rail  lines  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland  districts  continued  until  September  16,  1960. 

As  result  of  a  strike  of  20,000  maintenance  and  shop  workers 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  August  31.  1960,  stemming 
from  a  job  security  dispute,  about  1 18  million  ton-miles  of  freight  a  day 
were  lost.  The  work  stoppage  marked  the  first  complete  shutdown 
of  Pennsylvania  operations  in  its  114-year  history.  The  strike  was 
settled  on  September  12,  1960.  Taylor's  I.C.C.  Order  No.  123  was 
issued  August  30,  1960,  to  permit  rerouting  of  traffic  affected  by  this 
work  stoppage. 

On  September  1,  1960,  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad  ex- 
perienced a  strike  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  result- 
ing from  a  work  rules  dispute.  The  strike  was  settled  on  September  9. 
Taylor's  Order  No.  124  was  issued  to  relieve  traffic  conditions  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic. 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  went  on  strike 
against  the  South  Buffalo  Railway  Company  on  September  29,  1960. 
This  work  stoppage  completely  shut  down  operations  at  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  plant  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  curtailed  operations  at  several 
other  industries  served  by  the  road.  The  strike  ended  October  6, 
1960. 

A  strike  by  approximately  600  marine  workers  against  11  railroads 
operating  in  New  York  Earbor  on  January  10,  1961,  affected  2,000 
Other  railroad  marine  department  employees  and  1,500  other  railroad 
men.  The  Marine  Workers'  Union  sough.1  higher  wages,  fringe  bene- 
fits; and  better  working  conditions.     The  strike  closed  the  perishable 

food  piers;  and  supplies  of  eoal  to  power  companies,  schools,  hos- 
pital-, apartment  houses,  and  Other  industrial  and  commercial  build- 
ings were  >liut  off.  More  than  30,000  New  Jersey  commuters  were 
forced  to  use  substitute  transportation  to  Manhattan, 
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An  embargo  on  rail  freight  for  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Bronx  cut  off  delivery  of  food,  fuel  oil,  and  other  commodities. 
Taylor's  Order  No.  127  authorized  railroads  serving  the  New  York 
harbor  area  to  divert  or  reroute  such  traffic  over  any  available  route  to 
expedite  the  movement.  Considerable  traffic  was  rerouted  under  this 
order.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  the  strike  were  felt  as  far  west  as 
Cleveland,  where  picketing  of  New  York  Central  Railroad  facilities 
by  tug  and  ferryboat  workers  took  place  before  settlement  was  reached 
on  January  23,  1961.  Effective  the  same  date  existing  embargoes 
were  canceled  and  Taylor's  Order  127  was  vacated. 

A  work  stoppage  of  the  employees  of  the  Rutland  Railway  Corpo- 
ration necessitated  issuance  of  Taylor's  Order  No.  125  on  September 
15,  1960.  Although  little  through  traffic  was  affected  by  this  work 
stoppage,  this  order  did  afford  service  to  many  industries  which  were 
dependent  upon  the  carrier  for  service. 

Heavy  grain  movements  through  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile,  as  well  as  a  heavy  soybean  movement  to  Marion,  Ohio, 
prompted  the  Commission  to  direct  the  issuance  of  two  embargoes 
as  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Service  Order  No.  935.  The 
embargoes  alleviated  congestion  and  assisted  in  control  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  points  affected. 

Traffic  was  affected  by  other  impediments  including  flooding,  wash- 
outs, inclement  weather,  and  work  stoppages;  but  the  carriers  accom- 
plished the  necessary  rerouting  with  a  minimum  delay,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  Taylor's  orders  was  not  necessary. 

Increasing  traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  continued  to  affect 

rail  transport  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  causing  diversion  of  functional 

traffic  patterns  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports,  as  well  as  Gulf 

ports. 

Car  Supply  and  Car  Service  Activities 

Serviceable  freight  car  ownership  continued  its  downward  trend, 
but  no  serious  car  shortages  developed.  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  equipment,  Safety  and  Service  Agents  of  the  Section  of 
Car  Service,  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service,  made  preliminary  surveys 
well  in  advance  of  the  movement  of  seasonal  commodities  to  determine 
the  needs  of  shippers,  the  availability  of  storage,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  carriers'  facilities.  In  addition,  the  agents  were  kept  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  promote  effciency  in  car  handling  both  by  industry  and 
the  carriers. 

During  the  harvesting  of  the  winter  wheat,  agents  were  located  at 
the  principal  loading  points  and  terminals  to  aid  in  the  crop  move- 
ment. The  prompt  placing  of  cars  for  loading,  the  pulling  and  dis- 
position of  loaded  cars,  and  the  prompt  placement  of  cars  at  unload- 
ing points,  were  carefully  policed.    Efforts  of  the  field  force  to  get  the 
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cooperation  of  all  concerned  held  complaints  to  a  minimum  and 
effected  a  better  utilization  of  the  available  freight  car  equipment. 

While  numerically  the  ownership  of  freight  cars  has  decreased,  the 
shipper  demand  for  special  equipment  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
ownership  of  specially  equipped  boxcars,  covered  hoppers  and  heavy- 
duty  flatcars  for  trailer-on-flatcar  service  (commonly  known  as 
"piggyback")  and  bilevel  and  trilevel  rack  cars  for  new  automobile 
movement. 

Accompanying  an  increased  use  of  palletization  and  automation 
in  loading  techniques,  specially  designed  heavy  boxcars  were  being 
built  to  accommodate  the  use  of  mechanical  loading  equipment. 
The  supply  of  ordinary  boxcars  is  consistently  decreasing  wherever 
the  number  of  boxcars  of  special  design  is  increasing. 

Utilization  of  the  covered  hopper  for  a  greater  number  of  commod- 
ities increased,  and  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.  First  developed 
in  the  1920's  to  carry  cement,  the  covered  hopper  now  is  used  to 
transport  more  than  100  different  commodities.  They  have  been 
specially  equipped  with  pneumatic  discharge  gates,  special  linings, 
and  waterproof  seals  to  handle  bulk  flour,  sugar,  grains,  and  other 
bulk  commodities  for  human  consumption  which  must  be  protected 
from  contamination.  Such  cars  have  faster  turnaround  and  there- 
fore better  utilization,  with  freight  loss  and  damage  negligible. 

The  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  was  generally  adequate.  Demands 
for  express  refrigerator  cars  for  loading  berries,  deciduous  fruits,  and 
fresh  vegetables  in  California  and  Arizona  began  early  in  May. 
Action  by  agents  in  the  heavy  refrigerator  car  unloading  areas  at 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  prevented  serious 
shortages  and  aided  materially  in  expediting  the  handling  of  cars 
back  to  the  loading  areas. 

Congressional  complaints,  mainly  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
were  received  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  shortage 
of  class  A  boxcars  for  grain.  Investigation  showed  that  the  agents 
at  strategic  distribution  points  were  insuring  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  equipment  at  loading  points. 

Policing  of  carriers'  operations  also  contributed  to  the  prevention 
of  serious  shortages.  The  agents  inspected  carriers'  operations  at 
10,592  railroad  yards  and  agencies,  and  submitted  16,152  reports  of 
their  findings.  They  also  interviewed  23,566  railroad  officials  and 
2,9  L2  industrial  officials. 

In  add i I  ion,  these  agents  investigated  the  carriers'  compliance  with 
the  regulations  governing  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles.  The  investigations  inelnded  adherence  to  the 
regulations  by  employees  of  carriers  and  shippers.  Of  the  1,870 
reports  on  their  investigations!  a  large  number  was  referred  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance,  and  many  led  to  formal  enforce- 
ment proceedings.  These  agents  also  examined  carriers'  records  and 
helped  to  insure  correct  application  of  the  demurrage  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  carriers  and  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  against 
shippers. 

The  Section  of  Car  Service  also  investigated  railroad  scheduling  of 
passenger  trains,  sanitation,  and  overcrowding  of  passenger  equip- 
ment in  certain  instances  on  request.  In  many  of  these  cases,  cor- 
rective action  was  obtained  by  bringing  the  findings  of  these  investiga- 
tions to  the  attention  of  carrier  officials. 

In  anticipation  of  the  coal  miners'  holiday,  June  24  to  July  9, 
provision  was  made  in  the  governing  tariff  to  permit  loading  at  mines 
2  weeks  prior  to  the  holiday,  and  to  have  such  cars  billed  during  the 
2-week  holiday.  Extensive  checks  by  our  agents  disclosed  many 
violations  of  this  provision,  but  they  were  handled  with  the  carriers 
so  as  to  protect  the  applicable  charges. 

A  routine  facet  of  investigation  in  coal-mining  areas  includes  polic- 
ing of  the  "no-bill"  rule,  which  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  cars  to  coal  mines  located  on  carriers'  lines  or  dependent  upon 
such  carriers  for  cars. 

Many  violations  of  the  rule  were  found,  and  most  were  handled 
with  carrier  officials. 

Cases  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  for 
possible  prosecution  involved  improper  application  of  demurrage 
rules,  acts  of  discrimination,  misdescription  of  commodities,  viola- 
tion of  credit  regulations,  violation  of  switching  tariffs,  storage  tar- 
iffs;  and  freight  classifications,  and  performance  of  transportation 
service  by  a  carrier  without  published  authority. 

A  number  of  investigations  of  alleged  racial  discrimination  in 
passenger  service  were  also  made  by  these  agents.  The  Bureau 
of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  also  requested  them  to  investigate  various 
other  irregularities. 

Because  of  stepped-up  activity  in  the  Commission's  executive 
reservists  program,  many  employees  of  the  Section  of  Car  Service, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  were  called  on  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

Many  of  them  participated  in  the  OCDM  "alert"  exercises  held 
in  June  1960. 

Car-Service  Orders 

A  number  of  service  orders  authorized  joint  use  of  terminals  and 
trackage  following  cessation  of  service  as  a  result  of  complete  or 
partial  abandonment  by  certain  railroads.  Others  permitted  rerout- 
ing of  traffic  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditionsor^work 
stoppages. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  5th  Revised  Service  Order  No.  95 
was  still  in  effect.  By  Amendment  No.  10  thereto  an  official  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  was  reappointed  as  Refrig- 
erator Car  Agent  of  the  Commission  for  a  further  period  of  1  year 
effective  June  30,  1961. 

Revised  Service  Order  No.  562  was  also  in  effect.  This  order, 
appointing  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of  the 
Commission  as  Rerouting  Agent,  was  extended  until  May  31,  1962. 
Under  this  authority  13  rerouting  orders  and  20  amendments  were 
issued  as  a  result  of  snowstorms,  floods,  work  stoppages,  fires,  et 
cetera. 

Service  Orders  Nos.  928,  929,  and  930,  which  authorized  joint  use 
of  certain  trackage  of  the  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Elgin  Railway  Com- 
pany by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  respectively,  were 
amended  by  Amendment  No.  4  to  each  order  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  to  December  31,  1961. 

Service  Order  No.  934,  which  authorized  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  to  operate  over  certain  trackage  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  was  amended  by 
Amendment  No.  2,  which  extended  the  expiration  date  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961. 

Service  Order  No.  935  appointed  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service  as  Embargo  Agent  and  vested  him  with  authority 
to  direct  the  placement  of  railroad  embargoes  at  points  where  freight 
cars  might  be  unduly  delayed  due  to  accumulations,  congestion, 
or  emergency  situations.  This  order  was  issued  July  15,  1960,  and 
carries  an  expiration  date  of  December  31,  1961. 

Service  Order  No.  936,  which  authorized  the  Texas  and  New 
Orleans  Railroad  Company  to  operate  over  certain  trackage  of  the 
Nueces  County  Navigation  District  No.  1  was  issued  November  15, 
1960,  and  expired  March  31,  1961. 

By  authority  of  Safety  and  Service  Board  No.  1,  which  was  created 
effective  February  1,  1961,  one  service  order  and  four  amendments 
were  issued. 

Car  Ownership  and  Condition  of  Cars 

General. — Class  I  freight  car  ownership  continued  to  decline  during 
the  year,  and  as  of  June  30,  1961,  was  the  lowest  reported  since 
I'.ilf). 

The  Commission  again  presented  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  expressing  concern  over  the  decline  in  the  freight  car 
fled  and  recommended  corrective  legislation. 
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Ownership   of  freight-carrying   cars   in    the   United.   States   as   of 
June  30,  1960,  and  June  30,  1961,  follows: 


1960 

1961 

Class  I  railroad  ownership 

1, 673, 827 

69, 415 

234,  912 

31,  730 

1,838 

1,  637,  703 

64,  313 

257, 194 

Class  I  railroad  controlled  refrigerator  cars 

Private  car  owners  (exclusive  of  railroad  controlled  refrigerator  cars)    . 

Class  II  and  all  switching  and  terminal  railroads.. 

32, 104 

Electric  railroads _. 

1,657 

Grand  total,  freight-carrying  cars  in  United  States. 

2,011,722 

1, 992, 971 

During  the  year,  class  I  railroads  and  their  controlled  refrigerator 
lines  installed  39,448  new  freight  cars.  During  the  same  period 
80,674  cars  were  retired. 

Orders  were  placed  for  28,571  new  freight  cars  of  all  types  as  com- 
pared with  43,388  during  the  previous  year.  On  June  30,  1961, 
there  were  11,821  new  cars  on  order  and  undelivered,  compared 
with  29,555  on  the  same  date  in  1960. 

Unserviceable  freight  cars  averaged  9.3  percent  of  total  ownership 
of  the  class  I  railroads  for  their  highest  percentage  in  two  decades. 
The  previous  high  since  1940  was  the  average  of  8.4  percent  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1959,  but  last  year's  report  showed  some  improve- 
ment to  an  average  of  7.9  percent.  The  9.3  percent  average,  154,446 
cars,  represents  an  increase  of  21,170  in  the  yearly  average  of  unserv- 
iceable cars  over  the  previous  year. 

Serviceable  freight  car  ownership  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  and 
their  controlled  refrigerator  lines  was  1,547,049  on  June  30,  1961, 
compared  with  1,602,605  on  June  30,  1960.  Serviceable  class  I 
railroad  ownership  declined  to  a  low  of  1,479,100  cars  on  June  1, 
1961,  the  lowest  serviceable  freight  car  ownership  since  1938. 

Compared  with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  total  car  ownership 
of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  and  their  controlled  refrigerator  lines 
declined  41,226  cars  and  their  serviceable  ownership  declined  55,556 
cars. 

Unserviceable  equipment  continued  to  be  concentrated  in  six 
Eastern  and  Allegheny  district  carriers,  which  have  a  combined 
ownership  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  class  I  railroad  ownership. 
The  percentage  of  unserviceable  cars  increased  to  17.8  percent  of 
their  total  ownership  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  their  total  ownership 
had  declined  by  23,930  cars.  During  the  year  these  6  carriers  in- 
stalled 6,331  new  cars,  but  retired  30,578  cars.  Unserviceable  cars 
averaged  75,498  or  17.6  percent  of  total  ownership  of  these  6  carriers. 
This  was  48.9  percent  of  all  unserviceable  cars  on  United  States 
lines.  Of  the  total  retirements,  41.5  percent  were  owned  by  these 
six  carriers. 
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Boxcars. — On  June  30,  1961,  class  I  railroads  owned  078,970  box- 
cars, a  decrease  of  20,014  in  boxcar  ownership,  compared  with  the 
same  date  in  1960. 

The  decrease  in  the  ownership  of  plain  boxcars  caused  great  con- 
cern. Ownership  of  such  cars  decreased  19,266  cars,  while  equipped 
boxcar  ownership  increased  2,471  cars.  Most  of  the  equipped  boxcars 
are  in  assigned  service  and  are  returned  empty,  decreasing  the  number 
of  boxcars  available  for  general  service.  The  highest  boxcar  ownership 
in  recent  years  was  on  February  1,  1958,  when  685,869  plain  boxcars 
and  50,942  equipped  boxcars  were  owned.  Compared  with  the 
June  30,  1961,  ownership,  there  is  a  loss  of  59,858  plain  boxcars  and 
an  increase  of  2,017  equipped  boxcars.  Class  I  railroads  installed 
11,742  new  boxcars,  but  retired  31,756  during  the  year.  The  carriers 
ordered  8,063  new  boxcars  compared  with  12,720  during  the  previous 
year.  On  June  30,  1961,  there  were  2,835  boxcars  on  order  and 
undelivered,  compared  with  9,434  on  June  30,  1960. 

There  were  59,806  unserviceable  boxcars  reported  on  June  30,  1961, 
or  8.8  percent  of  the  total  owned,  compared  with  53,388  or  7.6  percent 
of  ownership  on  the  same  date  in  1960  and  52,662  or  7.4  percent  of 
ownership  on  the  same  date  in  1959.  During  the  year,  unserviceable 
boxcar  ownership  averaged  8.4  percent  of  ownership  compared  with  an 
average  of  7.5  percent  of  ownership  in  1960. 

Shortages  in  damage-free,  insulated,  high-grade  boxcars,  as  well  as 
all  double-door  cars,  prevailed  during  the  entire  year,  but  there  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  lower  grade  boxcars. 

Serviceable  boxcar  ownership  was  619,164  cars  on  June  30,  1961, 
the  lowest  ever  reported,  and  26,432  cars  less  than  on  the  same  date 
of  1960.  The  loss  in  serviceable  plain  boxcar  ownership  during  the 
year  was  more  pronounced  because  of  an  average  unserviceable 
ownership  of  8.5  percent.  Serviceable  plain  boxcar  ownership 
decreased  23,404  cars.  The  average  serviceable  ownership  of  equipped 
boxcars  increased  1,655  cars,  and  the  average  unserviceable  equipped 
boxcar  ownership  was  7.5  percent. 

Refrigerator  cars. — Between  July  1,  1960,  and  June  30,  1961,  the 
railroads  and  railroad-controlled  carline  companies  installed  4,394  new 
refrigerator  cars  and  retired  642.  Ownership  was  reported  to  be 
90,936  on  June  30,  1960,  compared  with  91,053  on  June  30,  1961. 
Refrigerator  cars  on  order  as  of  June  30,  1961,  totaled  1,602  compared 
wild  3,794  I  lie  previous  Near.  Unserviceable  refrigerator  cars 
amounted  to  5,479  or  6.0  percent  of  ownership,  compared  with  4,290 
unserviceable  refrigerator  cars  and  4.7  percent  of  ownership  on  the 
9ame  date  lasl  \  ear. 

Shipper  demands  lor  the  mechanical  RP  and  RPM  types  of  re- 
frigerator cars  continued  to  increase  for  the  loading  of  commodities 
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such  as  frozen  foods  (including  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  meats, 
prepared  foods,  and  citrus  concentrates).  The  increased  use  of 
mechanical  type  cars  has  taken  some  of  the  load  off  the  RS  type 
heavily  insulated  cars.  Beginning  with  only  4  practical  mechanical 
cars  in  service  in  1946,  the  ownership  increased  to  5,288  in  April 
1961,  with  869  additional  mechanical  refrigerator  cars  on  order,  re- 
flecting the  carlines'  efforts  to  meet  trade  demands. 

Covered  hopper  cars. — Class  I  ownership  of  covered  hopper  cars 
was  64,995  on  June  30,  1961,  an  increase  of  2,062  cars  compared  with 
the  same  date  in  1960.  While  covered  hopper  cars  were  first  put 
into  service  in  the  1920's,  covered  hopper  ownership  was  included  in 
"coal,  coke  and  ore"  ownership  until  1946.  At  that  time  there  were 
12,525  covered  hoppers  owned  and  leased  by  class  I  railroads.  Be- 
cause of  their  value  in  handling  bulk  commodities  which  require  pro- 
tection against  moisture  and  contamination,  ownership  has  increased 
to  nearly  65  thousand  units.  Average  ownership  of  covered  hopper 
cars  during  fiscal  year  1961  was  64,157,  an  increase  of  2,608  cars  over 
the  same  period  in  1960.  With  2.5  percent  of  ownership  unservice- 
able, compared  with  2.4  percent  in  1960,  serviceable  ownership  of 
covered  hopper  cars  averaged  62,525  in  1961,  an  increase  of  2,429  over 

1960.  With  an  average  daily  surplus  of  937  cars  and  an  average 
daily  shortage  of  45  cars  during  the  year,  there  were  9  weeks  when  no 
shortages  were  reported.  Present  covered  hopper  car  ownership  falls 
somewhat  short  of  meeting  requirements.  Class  I  railways  installed 
2,042  new  covered  hopper  cars,  with  no  retirements,  compared  with 
3,062  new  cars  installed  and  141  cars  retired  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Orders  were  placed  for  2,251  new  covered  hopper  cars,  and 
575  remained  to  be  delivered  on  June  30,  1961. 

Hopper  cars. — As  of  June  30,  1961,  class  I  ownership  of  hopper  cars 
(other  than  covered  hoppers;  was  476,769,  a  decrease  of  13,752  cars 
during  the  year.  Decreases  in  class  I  hopper  car  ownership  have 
been  continuous  since  April  1,  1958,  at  which  time  a  high  of  527,898 
cars  was  reported.  Orders  were  placed  for  6,286  new  cars,  compared 
with  orders  for  9,082  new  cars  for  the  previous  year.     On  June  30, 

1961,  there  were  2,560  cars  on  order  and  undelivered.  Unserviceable 
hopper  cars  averaged  10.6  percent  of  ownership  compared  with  8.7 
percent  of  ownership  during  the  previous  year  and  10.3  percent  of 
ownership  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959. 

The  number  of  unserviceable  hopper  cars  increased  during  the  year, 
reaching  11.7  percent  of  ownership  on  March  1,  1961,  although  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  such  cars  «to  [9.7  percentjof  ^ownership  was 
reported  on  June  30,  1961. 

The  carriers  installed  14,427  new  hopper  cars,  but  28,179  cars  were 
retired. 
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Serviceable  hopper  car  ownership  was  reported  to  be  430,421  cars 
on  June  30,  1961.  Serviceable  hopper  cars  averaged  432,741  cars,  a 
decrease  of  17,990  cars  compared  with  the  previous  year's  average. 
Serviceable  hopper  car  ownership  was  below  any  such  ownership  since 
a  separation  in  reporting  open-top  equipment  in  1943.  Hopper  car 
surpluses  were  recorded  during  most  of  the  year  with  minor  shortages 
reported.  No  serious  hopper  car  shortages  developed  except  during 
October  1960  and  in  June  1961,  when  daily  shortages  as  high  as  800 
were  reported. 

Gondola  cars. — Class  I  ownership  of  gondola  cars  was  261,827  on 
June  30,  1961.  Gondola  car  retirements  exceeded  installations,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a  net  loss  of  9,049  cars  was  recorded. 
The  number  of  unserviceable  gondola  cars  continued  high  during  the 
entire  year,  and  on  June  30,  1961,  34,431  were  reported  unserviceable, 
or  13.2  percent  of  the  total  ownership.  Unserviceable  gondola  cars 
averaged  13.0  percent  of  total  ownership  compared  with  a  yearly 
average  of  10.3  percent  in  fiscal  1960,  and  11.2  percent  in  1959. 

Serviceable  gondola  car  ownership  averaged  231,361  cars,  a  decline 
of  13,397  cars  below  1960,  16,660  cars  below  1959,  and  26,020  cars 
below  1958.  Serviceable  gondola  ownership  on  June  30,  1961,  was 
reported  to  be  227,396  cars,  the  lowest  recorded  since  a  separation  in 
reporting  open-top  equipment  was  made  in  1943. 

Orders  were  placed  for  2,141  new  gondola  cars,  compared  with 
5,581  in  1960.  On  June  30,  1961,  there  were  1,956  such  cars  on  order 
and  undelivered.  No  net  shortages  were  reported  nationally,  although 
surplus  cars  were  practically  exhausted  and  small  shortages  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  principally  in  the  Eastern- Allegheny  and 
Southern  districts.  The  demand  for  covered  gondola  cars  was  high 
throughout  the  year. 

Flatcars. — Class  I  ownership  of  flatcars  was  53,858  on  June  30, 
1961,  an  increase  of  2,051  cars  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1960. 
Flatcar  ownership  has  been  stable  for  several  years,  with  little  change 
in  ownership.  Unserviceable  flatcars  held  for  repair  averaged  6.4 
percent  of  total  flatcar  ownership,  compared  with  an  average  of  5.2 
percent  in  the  previous  year.  Orders  for  4,068  new  flatcars  were 
placed,  compared  with  5,071  during  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Supply  was  generally  adequate  but  some  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  meeting  requirements  for  special-type  and  heavy-capacity 
cars  for  Loading  at  farm  implement  plants  and  increases  in  require- 
ments for  "piggyback"  loading. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  installations  and  retirements  of 
boxcars  and  other  freight  cars  and  their  number  and  aggregate  capac- 
ity for  the  calendar  years  1946  to  1960. 
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NUMBER  AND  AGGREGATE  CAPACITY  OF  BOX  CARS  AND  OTHER 

FREIGHT- CARRYING  CARS,  CLASS  I  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS  PLUS 

PRIVATE  CAR  LINES,  ON  OR  ABOUT  DEC.  31,  1946-1960 
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Utilization  of  Freight  Car  Equipment 

Utilization  of  freight  car  equipment  continued  at  a  high  level  during 
the  calendar  year  1960.  Loadings  averaged  44.38  tons  per  carload 
originated,  compared  with  43.52  tons  in  1959,  for  the  highest  average 
recorded. 

Total  tons  originated  in  1960  were  0.8  percent  above  the  previous 
year,  while  carloads  originated  decreased  1.2  percent,  reflecting  bet- 
ter car  utilization. 

Increases  in  average  tons  per  carload  originated  were  reported  for 
all  commodity  classifications  and  are  the  highest  ever  reported  for  all 
commodity  classifications  except  forwarder  traffic. 

Products  of  agriculture  were  loaded  at  an  average  of  40.06  tons  per 
car  compared  with  39.27  in  1959  and  38.89  in  1958.  Carloads  of 
freight  originated  in  this  commodity  group  increased  1.3  percent  and 
tons  originated  increased  3.3  percent  compared  with  1959. 

Animals  and  products  averaged  16.12  tons  per  carload  originated 
compared  with  15.70  tons  per  car  in  1959  and  15.25  in  1958.  Car- 
loads of  originated  animals  and  products  declined  7.8  percent,  and 
tons  originated  decreased  5.3  percent  compared  with  1959,  contin- 
uing the  pattern  of  decline  in  carloads  and  tons  originated  in  this 
commodity  group  since  World  War  II. 

Products  of  mines  were  loaded  at  an  average  of  61.63  tons  per  car, 
0.96  tons  per  car  higher  than  the  1959  record  of  60.67  tons  per  car. 
This  new  record  for  heavy  loading  reflects  foresight  on  the  part  of 
railroad  management  in  making  available  cars  of  greater  capacity 
and  offering  incentive  volume  rates.  An  increase  of  1.0  percent 
was  recorded  in  carloads  and  of  2.6  percent  in  tons  originated,  com- 
pared with  1959. 

Products  of  forests  averaged  39.33  tons  per  carload  originated 
compared  with  38.24  tons  per  car  in  1959.  Carloads  originated 
decreased  4.2  percent  and  tons  originated  1.5  percent  compared 
with  1959. 

Manufactures  and  miscellaneous  commodities  averaged  32.64  tons 
per  carload  originated,  an  increase  of  0.07  tons  per  car  compared 
with  the  1959  average.  Carloads  originated  decreased  3.1  percent 
and  tons  originated  2.9  percent  compared  with  1959. 

Freight  forwarder  traffic  averaged  11.01  tons  per  carload  originated 
compared  with  10.53  tons  per  car  in  1959.  Carloads  originated 
decreased  3.9  percent,  while  tons  originated  increased  0.5  percent 
compared  with  1959. 

Net  ton-miles  per  train-mile  in  1960  were  1,466  compared  with 
1,443  in  1959  and  1,430  in  1958,  and  net  ton-miles  per  loaded  car-mile 
were  34.0  compared  with  33.3  in  1959  and  33.0  in  1958. 
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Turnaround  time  on  freight  cars  averaged  19.16  days  compared 
with  19.00  days  in  1959. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS 

Compliance  records  of  applicants  for  motor  carrier  rights  are 
reviewed  by  the  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  to  evaluate 
and  report  upon  the  fitness  of  applicants.  Such  applications  are 
discussed  in  the  chapters,  "  Operating  Authorities"  and  "  Promotion 
of  Safety."  The  field  staff  also  conducted  general  investigations 
and  reported  upon  3,803  temporary  authority  applications,  an  in- 
crease of  259  over  last  year.  It  received  14,978  informal  complaints 
from  shippers,  motor  carriers,  passengers,  and  others,  down  1,482 
from  last  year,  and  disposed  of  9,868  of  them  by  telephone  and  letter. 
Investigations  were  made  of  5,160  complaints,  including  some  pending 
from  the  previous  year,  and  3,933  were  concluded  by  administrative 
handling.  In  the  remainder,  or  1,227  cases,  which  was  230  more 
than  last  year,  more  detailed  investigations  were  made  with  the  object 
of  instituting  court  or  Commission  proceedings.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  cases  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  general  field 
activity  during  the  year  which  focused  more  attention  upon  unlawful 
transportation.  To  ascertain  compliance  with  the  act  and  regulations 
2,560  general  and  rate  compliance  surveys  and  6,479  safety  com- 
pliance surveys  were  made.  When  necessary,  corrective  action  was 
taken. 

Motor  Carriers  of  Property 

Motor  carriers  continued  their  efforts  to  achieve  operating  econo- 
mies and  to  improve  service.  Many  major  operational  problems 
were  solved  through  the  construction  of  new  terminals,  installation  of 
modern  equipment  in  existing  facilities,  and  widespread  use  of  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Many  carriers  have  installed  microwave  transmitter-receivers 
which  make  possible  high  speed  data  facsimile,  voice,  and  teleprint 
transmission  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  services. 

The  use  of  closed  circuit  TV  systems  in  terminal  operations  has 
been  expanded  on  a  Limited  scale,  and  the  use  of  radio,  once  confined 
mainly  to  the  pickup  and  delivery  operations,  has  been  expanded  to 
embrace  some  over-the-road  operations  in  heavily  populated  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  States  reported  Last  year  as  permitting  tractors, 
semitrailers,  and  full  trailer  combinations  on  turnpikes,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  also  authorized  operation  of  three-vehicle  combinations.  Tan- 
dem trailer  combinations  98  feet  in  Length  and  weighing  127,000 
pounds  are  being  operated  over  the  [ndiana  and  Ohio  turnpikes. 
The  units  are  powered  by  the  new   L2-cylinder  nonturbocharged  380- 
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horsepower  diesel  engines  and  are  said  to  average  45  miles  per  hour 
or  more  over  the  397-mile  run. 

A  lightweight  gas  turbine  engine  featuring  rapid  acceleration  and 
engine  braking  characteristics  has  been  offered  by  a  manufacturer  on 
a  limited  basis  to  fleet  operators  for  experimental  purposes. 

A  four-cycle  six-cylinder  turbocbarged  and  after-cooled  diesel 
engine  for  highway  use  was  placed  on  the  market. 

Electric  retarders  claimed  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  14-ton  truck 
at  22  miles  per  hour  on  a  9-percent  downgrade  became  available. 

Trailers  with  telescoping  platforms  provide  double-duty  for  carriers 
of  both  general  purpose  and  extra  length  material.  The  platform  is 
adjustable  from  35  feet  closed  to  55  feet  fully  extended  position. 

New  in  the  trailer  field  is  a  detachable  40-foot  trailer  which  can 
be  separated  into  two  smaller  units  in  less  than  10  minutes  by  one 
man. 

More  than  a  dozen  commercial  manufacturers  of  air  buses  and 
trucks  are  engaged  in  research  to  determine  whether  or  not  wheels 
can  be  replaced  by  air.  One  version  of  the  air  truck  is  designed  to 
have  enough  lift  for  7,500  pounds'  payload.  This  vehicle  is  intended 
to  traverse  6  to  12  inches  above  land,  swamp,  or  water. 

An  improved  method  of  temperature  control  has  been  devised. 
The  temperature  of  perishable  cargo  can  be  maintained  at  0  degrees 
or  lower  and  temperatures  inside  refrigerated  vehicles  can  be  reduced 
from  above  80°  to  well  below  zero  in  less  than  5  minutes. 

Carriers  and  shippers  using  collapsible  tank  or  containers  for  dry, 
liquid,  or  bulk  products  may  now  use  disposable  liners  for  such 
containers. 

A  power  pusher  conveyor  for  unloading  trucks  and  semitrailers 
was  offered  to  fleet  owners  for  installation  in  motor  vehicles.  The 
"pusher"  is  actually  a  bar  across  the  back  of  the  truck  or  trailer  in 
the  loaded  position.  It  is  powered  by  a  motor  and  pushes  the  entire 
pallatized  load  onto  a  loading  dock  at  a  predetermined  rate.  A 
conveyor  on  the  dock,  the  same  width  and  length  as  the  conveyor  on 
the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  completes  the  unloading  process. 

A  single,  wide  truck  tire  as  a  substitute  for  dual  tires  and  capable 
of  supporting  equivalent  loads  was  developed.  Advantages  of  the 
single  tire  over  the  dual  tires  are  improved  vehicle  stability,  greater 
carrying  capacity,  and  elimination  of  fire  hazards  resulting  from 
driving  on  dual  tires  when  one  is  flat. 

A  major  trailer  manufacturer  recently  completed  an  85-foot, 
40-wheeled  trailer  with  a  carrying  capacity  in  excess  of  110  tons.  It 
is  reported  to  be  the  largest  highway  trailer  yet  built.  The  trailer 
body  may  be  hydraulically  raised  to  clear  road  contours  and  lowered 
for  passing  through  tunnels.     Because  of  its  size,  separate  operators 
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man  front  and  rear  tractors.  Two  more  crewmen  steer  above  the 
front  and  rear  wheels.  Telephone  communication  is  used  to  keep  the 
operators  in  touch  with  each  other. 

Metal  brake  linings  for  trucks  became  available.  They  eliminate 
heat,  water  and  high-speed  fade,  and  brake  squeal,  require  less  pedal 
pressure,  and  give  quicker  stops  and  longer  wear,  with  fewer  adjust- 
ments.    Linings  are  bonded  to  new  brakeshoes  upon  installation. 

A  straddle  trailer  was  offered  as  a  new  concept  in  material  trans- 
porting and  handling  equipment.  One  operator  can  pick  up,  deliver, 
and  unload  40,000-pound  payloads  without  leaving  the  cab,  thus 
saving  manpower,  time,  and  equipment.  The  unit  "straddles"  the 
load  and  picks  it  up,  eliminating  loading  and  unloading  at  each  end 
of  the  haul. 

A  new  concept  in  highway  safety  is  termed  "instant  safety."  The 
"instant  safety"  device,  electronically  operated,  ejects  several  lighted 
flares  onto  the  roadway.  The  flares  are  released  to  signal  danger  to 
other  traffic  when  a  flat  tire,  mechanical  breakdown,  accident  or  road 
obstruction  warrants  its  use.  A  pushbutton  on  the  dashboard  controls 
ejection  of  the  flares. 

Motor  Carriers  of  Passengers 

Regular-route  travel  on  buses  of  class  I  intercity  motor  carriers  of 
passengers,  in  terms  of  passenger  miles,  was  slightly  higher  in  1960  than 
in  1959,  but  continuing  losses  in  short-haul  travel  again  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  somewhat  greater  increases  in  charter  and  special-service  travel 
and  volume  of  package  express  transported.  Such  increases,  together 
with  higher  passenger  fares  and  package-express  rates  in  some  areas, 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  4  percent  in  overall  operating  revenues 
for  1960.  The  passenger  count  on  local  and  suburban  carriers  subject 
to  ICC  jurisdiction  remained  relatively  unchanged  between  1959 
and  1960. 

Bus-miles  operated  by  class  I  intercity  carriers  in  1960  totaled  3.0 
percent  more  than  in  1959  while  local  and  suburban  carriers  increased 
mileage  by  3.7  percent.  Overall  operating  expenses  were  5.2  percent 
higher  among  the  intercity  companies  and  6.2  percent  higher  in  the 
local-and-suburban  group.  As  a  result,  the  percent  of  revenues  for 
expenses  in  the  intercity  group  went  from  86.5  in  1959  to  87.4  in  1960 
while  local  and  suburban  carriers  reported  operating  ratios  averaging 
96.3  during  each  of  these  years. 

Despite  comparatively  large  increases  during  recent  years  in 
revenues  from  charter,  special  service,  and  nonpassenger  services 
(about  9  percent  in  both  cases  for  intercity  carriers  between  1959  and 
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1960),  regular-route  operations  continue  to  provide  the  major  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  class  I  carriers  (82  percent  during  1960  in  the 
intercity  group  and  83  percent  among  those  primarily  in  local  or 
suburban  service). 

Increases  in  expenses  of  bus  operation  between  1959  and  1960 
occurred  with  relative  uniformity  in  the  various  cost  categories. 
Preliminary  tabulations  of  data  for  class  I  intercity  carriers  show 
wage-and-salary  costs  up  between  5  and  6  percent.  Total  costs  for 
materials,  supplies,  insurance,  and  other  noniabor  expenses  in  the 
operation-and-maintenance  group  rose  at  about  the  same  rate.  Op- 
erating taxes  and  license  fees  reported  by  these  carriers  in  1960  were 
slightly  more  than  7  percent  higher  than  in  1959  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  fuel-tax  rate  increase  effective  October  1,  1959,  and  higher 
State  and  local  levies. 

Carriers  continued  to  develop  more  expeditious,  comfortable,  and 
convenient  service  by  making  maximum  use  of  new  and  improved 
highways  and  equipment.  The  Greyhound  Corporation  is  already 
engaged  in  a  program  involving  virtually  a  complete  rebuilding  of 
its  deck-and-a-half  Scenicruisers  and  it,  as  well  as  many  other 
carriers,  put  several  hundred  new  V-8  powered  single-level  coaches 
into  service. 

Revenues  from  regular-route  service  on  many  lines,  however,  still 
fall  short  of  meeting  operating  expenses  which  continued  to  rise 
steadily.  Recent  increases  in  highway-use  taxes  at  all  levels  of 
Government  present  serious  problems,  and  the  10-percent  travel  tax 
continues  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  patronage.  Essential  regular 
service  to  many  communities  has  been  maintained  only  by  means  of 
offsetting  losses  with  revenues  from  charter  operations  and  the  trans- 
portation of  package  express,  services  which  the  carriers  are  promoting 
vigorously. 

Analysis  of  the  1,000  class  II  and  class  III  motor  passenger  carrier 
reports  for  1959  indicates  that  about  550  of  them  were  engaged 
primarily  in  operating  buses  in  intercity  operations,  either  on  regular 
routes  or  in  charter  or  special  service.  Another  250  carriers  reported 
operations  primarily  in  local  or  suburban  service  (regular-route  or  of 
charter  or  special-service  types).  More  than  100  companies  provided 
service  with  sedans,  limousines,  or  other  vehicles  of  low  passenger- 
carrying  capacities.  Approximately  40  were  engaged  predominately 
in  providing  schoolbus  transportation,  and  a  few  carried  limited 
numbers  of  passengers  in  vehicles  primarily  devoted  to  mail  trans- 
portation or  other  purposes.  More  than  40  reports  indicated  no 
actual  operations  during  the  year. 
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Operating  characteristics  of  class  II  and  class  III  carriers  differ  in  a 
number  of  respects  from  the  larger  (class  I)  carriers.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  overall  operating  revenues  of  the  smaller  carriers  in 
intercity  service  came  from  charter  or  special  service  in  1959  as 
compared  with  7%  percent  among  the  class  I  intercity  carriers.  Rev- 
enues averaged  35.0  cents  per  bus-mile  for  these  class  II  and  class  III 
carriers,  or  about  two-thirds  the  corresponding  average  of  54.0  cents 
for  class  I  carriers. 

Expenses  of  the  smaller  carriers  consumed  96.5  percent  of  their 
revenues  while  expense-revenue  ratios  for  the  class  I  carriers  averaged 

86.5  percent.  Passengers  using  regular-route  intercity  service  of  the 
class  II  and  class  III  carriers  paid  fares  averaging  about  3  cents  per 
passenger-mile  on  trips  averaging  somewhat  more  than  22  miles  in 
length.  Class  I  carriers,  by  comparison,  received  fares  averaging 
2.59  cents  from  passengers  traveling  an  average  of  77  miles.  The 
average  passenger  load  on  buses  of  the  smaller  carriers  in  regular- 
route  intercity  service  was  8.7  persons,  less  than  half  the  average  of 

18.6  on  such  buses  of  the  class  I  carriers. 

WATER  CARRIERS 

The  water  carriers'  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  increased  in  the 
calendar  year  1960  over  1959,  but  total  freight  revenues  were  less. 
There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  revenues 
received  by  carriers  in  all  territories,  except  those  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  which  are  primarily  excursion  type  operations. 

During  the  winter,  ice  conditions  on  the  Illinois  waterway,  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  Mississippi  River  were  worse  than  usual,  greatly 
increasing  transit  time,  and  causing  more  than  average  damage  to 
water  carrier  equipment  and  facilities.  The  situation  on  the  Illinois 
waterway  was  further  aggravated  by  low  water. 

The  rate  of  new  waterside  plant  construction  along  the  inland 
waterways  during  the  first  6  months  of  1961  was  almost  double  that 
of  the  same  period  in  1960. 

Navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River  was  closed  at  Wheeler  Dam 
early  in  June  due  to  the  collapse  of  a  lock  wall.  A  new  lock  was  under 
construction  at  that  point.  Normal  operations  are  expected  to  be 
restored  in  9  to  18  months.  A  number  of  towboats  and  barges  were 
stranded  above  Wheeler  Dam,  including  the  special-purpose  barge 
I'alut  mon ,  which  was  to  have  transported  Saturn  booster  rockets  and 
space  vehicle  pints  from  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  Plans  were  made,  however,  to  carry  the 
booster  to  Wheeler  Dam  on  the  Palaemon,  then  overland  around  the 
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dam  to  a  dock  below,  where  it  will  be  reloaded  on  another  specially 
prepared  barge  to  continue  the  movement  to  Cape  Canaveral. 

Some  of  the  carriers  on  the  Tennessee  River  were  particularly  hard 
hit,  either  because  equipment  was  stranded  above  the  dam,  or  because 
their  operations  were  confined  primarily  to  that  river.  However, 
facilities  have  been  provided  for  transferring  cargoes  over  or  around 
the  dam  by  elevators,  conveyors,  pipelines,  and  motor  vehicles. 
About  3  million  tons  of  freight  are  shipped  annually  on  the  river. 
Grain,  gasoline,  oil,  and  asphalt  are  the  principal  commodities.  A 
large  paper  manufacturing  company  with  a  plant  at  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
is  a  major  shipper  of  nonbulk  commodities,  such  as  pulpwood  and 
newsprint. 

A  number  of  the  larger  tug  and  barge  operators,  particularly  on 
the  Mississippi  River  system,  invested  substantial  sums  of  money  in 
new  barges  and  more  powerful  towing  vessels. 

One  of  the  steamship  operators  in  the  intercoastal  trade  suspended 
service  after  having  been  engaged  in  that  trade  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  placed  its  ships  into  service  in  the  offshore  trade.  Other 
carriers  feel  that  intercoastal  shipping  can  be  revived  by  modern, 
fast  containerships.  Progress  in  developing  plans  for  containership 
operation  has  depended  largely  upon  the  availability  of  ship  mortgage 
insurance.  Immediately  upon  suspension  of  service  by  the  carrier 
mentioned  above,  another  steamship  operator  in  the  Atlantic-Gulf 
coastwise  trade  and  previously  in  intercoastal  service,  resumed  inter- 
coastal operations  with  conventional  break-bulk  type  ships.  The 
carrier  plans  to  replace  these  vessels  with  containerships  as  soon  as 
they  are  available. 

One  of  the  proprietory  lines  in  intercoastal  trade  planned  to  rebuild 
its  entire  fleet  of  eight  vessels  by  using  foreign-built  midsections. 
Public  Law  86-583,  however,  bars  from  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trades  all  vessels  built  with  foreign-fabricated  component  parts. 
Therefore,  the  carrier  is  modernizing  six  of  its  vessels  in  a  United 
States  shipyard. 

A  carrier  formerly  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  planned  to  resume 
twice-weekly  service  between  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  with  roll-on,  roll-off  type  containerships  particularly  de- 
signed for  carrying  highway  trailer  boxes. 

A  6,000-ton  barge  was  launched  for  service  between  California 
and  Alaska  ports.  It  was  designed  to  carry  300  24-foot  containers 
which  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  shoreside  cranes.  It  also  can 
handle  noncontainerized  cargo  in  a  deckhouse  of  84,000  cubic  feet 
capacity.     Service  between   Pacific  coast  ports   and  Alaska  is  not 
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subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  except  to  the  extent  joint  rail-water  rates 
may  become  involved. 

The  new  containership  service  between  New  York  and  Florida 
ports  mentioned  in  our  report  last  year  was  inaugurated  in  August 
1960  as  scheduled,  but  proved  financially  unsuccessful  alter  several 
months'  operation.  The  two  new  roll-on,  roll-off  type  small  con- 
tainerships  built  for  the  New  York-Florida  run  are  now  in  service  by 
another  carrier  in  the  Puerto  Rican  trade. 

The  first  United  States  built,  oceangoing,  hydrofoil  vessel  was 
launched  during  the  summer.  The  104-foot,  80-ton  experimental 
craft  was  undergoing  technical  evaluation  testing,  and  will  be  ready 
for  an  18-month  test  in  commercial  service  early  in  1962.  The 
vessel  will  have  accommodations  for  about  75  passengers,  and  will  be 
capable  of  comparatively  high  speeds  of  40  to  60  or  more  knots. 

Another  innovation  in  the  coastwise  trade  early  in  the  year  was  the 
first  movement  from  Louisiana  to  Florida  of  boiling-hot  liquid  sulphur 
in  a  new  tanker.  This  is  expected  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  program  in  shipping  liquid  sulphur  to  industrial 
centers  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Molten  sulphur,  having  a  temper- 
ature of  about  260°  F.,  has  been  moving  in  specially  built  barges  from 
Louisiana  to  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  since  1955. 

Preliminary  statistics  indicate  that  downbound  traffic  on  the  Mon- 
treal-Lake Ontario  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  the  first  3 
months  of  the  1961  season  (April-June)  was  almost  50  percent  above 
the  tonnage  for  that  period  in  1960.  However,  a  decrease  of  27 
percent  was  registered  in  the  upbound  movement.  On  the  Welland 
Canal  the  same  decrease  was  recorded  on  the  upbound  traffic,  while 
the  downbound  movement  was  nearly  8  percent  above  last  year's 
figures  for  the  same  3-month  period.  A  decline  in  the  movement  of 
iron  ore  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  upbound  tonnage,  while  down- 
bound  traffic  was  increased  by  heavy  shipments  of  grain.  The  Port 
of  New  York  has  estimated  that  during  1959  it  lost  less  than  2  percent 
of  its  general  cargo  business  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  but  expects 
such  losses  eventually  will  amount  to  10  percent. 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

Service  provided  by  freight  forwarders  was  generally  adequate. 
The  volume  of  freight  handled  by  forwarders  having  yearly  gross 
revenues  of  over  $100,000  has  remained  fairly  constant  during  the 
last  5  years.  It  was  about  25  million  shipments  aggregating  slightly 
more  bhail  4  million  Ions  in  1900. 

Failure  of  freight  forwarders  to  grow  despite  the  expansion  in  the 
economy  is  due  in  pari  bo  greatly  Increased  activities  of  exempt 
associations  of  shippers  who  are  consolidating  their  own  shipments  of 
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substantial  tonnages  between  major  industrial  centers.  This  devel- 
opment also  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  forwarders'  net  income, 
which  was  at  the  lowest  level  for  any  year  during  the  last  5  years. 
The  decline  in  net  income  can  be  attributed  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  loss  of  desirable  on-line  tonnage  by  the  regulated  forwarders, 
while  they  continue  to  provide  service  at  remote  off-line  points  within 
the  scope  of  their  operations. 

Many  freight  forwarders  are  utilizing  trailer-on-flatcar  services, 
and  have  acquired  additional  equipment,  such  as  highway  trailers, 
containers,  and  railroad  flatcars  by  purchase  or  under  lease  arrange- 
ments. A  number  of  large  affiliated  freight  forwarders  which  operate 
both  domestically  and  internationally,  have  standardized  their  con- 
tainer equipment.  For  local  pickup  and  delivery  service  they  use 
20-foot  trailers,  two  of  which  can  be  locked  together  to  form  a  40-foot 
unit  for  over-the-road  movement.  They  plan  through  transportation 
of  export  shipments  in  the  same  trailers  without  physical  rehandling 
of  freight  within  the  trailers,  on  one  bill  of  lading  for  one  charge. 

PIPELINES 

At  the  end  of  1960,  151,968  miles  of  oil  pipelines  were  operated  in 
47  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  87  oil  pipeline  companies 
reporting  to  the  Commission.  This  represented  an  increase  of  1.9 
percent  in  mileage  over  the  149,159  miles  operated  in  1959  in  46  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  additional  State  is  Alaska,  which 
had  20  miles  of  crude-oil  pipelines. 

Trunklines  moving  crude  oils  in  1960  in  34  States  totaled  62,059 
miles,  a  net  increase  of  199  miles  over  1959.  Refined  oils  trunklines 
were  in  operation  in  43  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  totaled 
40,508  miles  for  a  net  increase  of  2,776  miles.  Crude-oil  gathering 
lines  13  operated  49,401  miles  in  21  States.  Increases  in  mileage  of 
refined-oils  trunklines  were  primarily  in  Kansas  (425  miles),  Montana 
(376  miles),  Iowa  (328  miles),  Nebraska  (252  miles),  and  Missouri 
(216  miles).  Kansas  was  also  listed  last  year  among  the  five  States 
having  the  largest  increases  in  pipelines  in  this  service. 

Pennsylvania,  which  in  1959  had  the  largest  increase  in  refined-oil 
trunklines  (898  miles),  showed  the  greatest  decrease  in  1960  (289 
miles). 

There  was  a  net  decrease  of  166  miles  in  crude-oil  gathering  lines. 
The  greatest  decrease  (267  miles)  occurred  in  Texas. 

The  completion  in  1960  of  the  $63,134,000  Mid-America  liquid 
petroleum  gasline  consisting  of  2,184  miles  of  4-  to  10-inch  lines 
extending  from  Eunice,  N.  Mex.  to  McPherson,  Kans.,  with  branch 
lines  to  Pine  Bend,  Minn.,  near  Minneapolis,  and  to  Janesville,  Wis., 


13  Includes  245  miles  used  in  gathering  refined  oils. 
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accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  mileage  and  cost  of  oil 
products  pipelines  built  in  that  year.  This  line,  owned  in  part  by 
a  southwestern  railroad,  is  the  longest  pipeline  in  existence  exclusively 
used  for  liquid  petroleum  gas.  It  is  highly  automated  with  most 
operations,  including  measured  deliveries  to  customers,  controlled 
from  a  central  console  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  automation  equipment 
was  supplied  by  a  large  railroad  signal  manufacturer  utilizing  some 
methods  and  devices  perfected  for  railroad  centralized  traffic  control. 
Communication  channels  were  leased  from  the  Bell  System. 

New  oil  pipelines  scheduled  for  completion  in  calendar  year  1961 
are  as  follows:14 

Mileage  Estimated  cost 

Crude  oil  pipelines 1,  333         $38,  616,  000 

Products  pipelines 3,  283  152,  210,  000 

Total  oil  pipelines 4,616         190,826,000 


The  largest  oil  products  pipeline  scheduled  for  completion  in  1961, 
for  which  contracts  were  let  in  June  1961,  is  the  1,100-mile  6-  to 
12-inch  Dixie  Pipe  Line  extending  from  Mont  Belvieu,  Tex.,  near 
Houston,  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000 
barrels  per  day. 

An  oil  products  pipeline,  tentatively  proposed  for  the  future,  is 
the  Suwanee  22-inch  pipeline  to  extend  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to 
Roanoke,  Va.,  by  a  route  not  yet  disclosed,  with  a  possible  extension 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore.  One  purpose  of  this  pipeline  would 
be  to  reduce  dependence  of  east  coast  cities  on  oil  delivered  by  tankers. 
This  line  would  have  a  capacity  of  300,000  barrels  per  day.  It  would 
parallel  the  existing  Plantation  Pipeline  as  far  north  as  Greensboro, 
X.C. 

The  first  petrochemical  multiple  noncommon-carrier  pipeline  is 
planned  from  Claymont,  Del.,  to  the  industrial  complex  in  the  Penns 
Grove-Deepwater  area  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  projected  by  a  chemical 
subsidiary  of  a  large  oil  company  for  handling  chemical  byproducts 
produced  at  its  nearby  refinery  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  to  industrial 
customers  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  downstream  from  the 
point  of  crossing.  The  pipeline  will  consist  of  10  pipes  for  different 
chemicals  laid  in  a  trench  25  feet  deep  in  the  river  bottom 
and  backfilled  with  rock.  The,  10  pipes  are  more  than  the  number 
needed  initially,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  would  be  too  costly  to  exca- 
vate another  trench  for  installing  additional  pipes  later.  Among 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  chemicals  to  be  carried  are  ethylene,  ethylene 
oxide,  hydrogen,  and  propylene. 


•    rune  i .  i '»''.  i,  report  of  the  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines. 
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A  major  new  process  that  makes  automatic  pipeline  welding  in  the 
field  a  reality  for  the  first  time  has  been  developed  by  a  large  oil 
company.  The  key  to  the  process  is  a  welding  device  that  clamps 
over  and  welds  two  pipe  lengths  together  20  times  faster  than  pos- 
sible with  present  hand  welding  techniques.  In  current  methods  a 
team  of  20  men  may  weld  pipe  spread  over  a  mile  of  the  line.  Only 
three  men  are  needed  in  the  new  process.  The  welding  machine, 
which  has  undergone  a  successful  field  test,  is  designed  for  uses  with 
pipes  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  entire  process  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  any  size  of  pipe,  even  of  30-inch  diameter  or  larger.  The 
economic  importance  of  fast  and  efficient  welding  is  indicated  by  the 
estimate  that,  with  welds  about  50  feet  apart,  approximately  487,500 
welds  would  be  needed  for  the  4,616  miles  of  new  oil  pipelines  planned 
for  completion  in  1961. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

Surface  carriers  lost  1,008,800  man-days  because  of  work  stop- 
pages in  1960,  a  decrease  of  13  percent  compared  with  1959. 15  Rail- 
roads, which  lost  relatively  few  man-days  because  of  stoppages  in  1959, 
had  16  work  stoppages,  involving  101,000  workers.  The  loss  of 
759,000  man-days  was  over  ten  times  greater  than  in  1959  and  ac- 
counted for  about  75  percent  of  the  1960  total  for  surface  carriers. 
Two  disputes  accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroad  total. 
A  25-day  stoppage  on  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  from  July  10  to 
August  4  involved  6,000  workers,  and  resulted  in  132,000  lost  man- 
days.  From  September  1  to  12,  a  labor  dispute  involving  72,000 
workers  completely  closed  down  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  with  lost  man-days  amounting  to  504,000.  In 
August  and  September  stoppages  on  various  subsidiary  railroads  of 
steel  companies,  involving  relatively  few  railroad  workers,  caused 
some  interruption  in  steel  production. 

In  motor  freight  and  warehousing,  78  work  stoppages  involved 
10,400  workers  and  77,300  lost  man-days.  Each  of  these  figures  was 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Lost  man-days  were  only  39  percent 
as  great  as  those  in  1959.  The  largest  tieup  in  trucking  occurred  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  in  December,  and  involved  5,000 
workers  aud  27,800  lost  man-days,  about  one-third  of  the  motor 
freight  and  warehousing  total  for  the  year. 

Water  transportation,  which  in  1959  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the 
man-days  lost  to  the  transportation  industry  as  a  whole,  was  respon- 
sible for  only  17  percent  in  1960.  Although  the  number  of  work  stop- 
pages increased  from  40  to  59,  only  43,400  workers  were  involved, 


15  According  to  data  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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compared  with  the  76,800  the  year  before.  The  170,000  man-days  lost, 
were  about  20  percent  of  the  877,000  man-days  lost  in  1959.  Two 
stoppages  accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  in  1960.  In 
April,  20,500  man-days  were  lost  in  a  dispute  which  affected  the  Port 
of  New  York.  In  May  and  June  a  stevedore  tieup  on  the  Great 
Lakes  accounted  for  29,000  lost  man-days. 

There  was  1  stoppage  in  the  oil  pipeline  industry,  involving  60 
workers  and  2,500  lost  man-days,  as  compared  with  none  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Wage  negotiations  caused  few  interruptions  in  the  railroad  industry, 
the  Long  Island  work  stoppage  being  a  major  exception.  Industry- 
wide wage  agreements  with  all  but  one  of  the  operating  unions  were 
reached  after  mediation  in  June  1960.  These  provided  for  a  2-percent 
wage  increase  on  July  1,  1960,  and  a  further  2-percent  increase  on 
March  1,  1961.  The  agreements  reached  with  the  nonoperating 
employees  also  provided  for  a  two-stage  increase :  5  cents  an  hour  on 
July  1,  1960,  and  medical  and  life  insurance  provisions  in  lieu  of  a 
wage  increase  on  March  1,  1961.  All  of  these  agreements  expire  on 
November  1,  1961. 

Railroad  management  and  labor  both  sought  changes  in  existing 
work  rules  and  practices.  A  Presidential  Commission  was  created  by 
an  Executive  Order  on  November  1,  1960,  to  study  the  proposals  of 
both  sides.  The  Presidential  Commission,  consisting  of  15  men — 5 
labor,  5  management,  and  5  public  representatives — is  to  file  a  report 
and  recommendations  on  or  before  December  1,  1961. 


PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY 

Fewer  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  railroads  and  motor  carriers 
subject  to  our  safety  requirements,  except  in  accidents  at  rail-highway 
grade  crossings.  The  latter  increased  from  1,203  killed  in  the  calendar 
year  1959  to  1,364  in  1960.  Other  fatalities  from  train  service  acci- 
dents decreased  from  838  in  1959  to  834  in  1960. 

Motor  carriers  reported  3.4  percent  fewer  deaths,  although  their 
vehicle-miles  increased  about  1  percent. 

Both  the  railroad  and  motor  carrier  safety  programs  emphasized 
the  need  for  better  maintenance  practices. 

Separate  discussions  of  safety  work  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  motor  carriers  follow: 

RAILROAD  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

The  Sections  of  Railroad  Safety  and  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  administer  the  railroad  safety  program, 
which  includes  development  of  regulations,  administration,  inspec- 
tions to  determine  effectiveness  of  regulations  and  degree  of  com- 
pliance therewith,  enforcement,  and  investigation  of  complaints  and 
railroad  accidents.  The  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics administers  railroad  accident  reporting  and  it  has  provided 
most  of  the  accident  statistics  shown  herein.  More  detailed  reports 
on  railroad  safety  and  locomotive  inspection  are  published  as  separate 
documents  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service. 

Number  of  Persons  Killed  and  Injured 

Accidents  involving  train  operation  (train  and  train-service  acci- 
dents) resulted  in  2,198  persons  killed  and  13,724  injured  during  1960, 
as  compared  with  2,041  killed  and  14,001  injured  in  1959. 

Casualties  from  train  and  train-service  accidents  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1961,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1960,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Classification  of  persons 

Number  of  persons 
killed  January  to  June — 

1960 

1961 

Trespassers  .                   . 

268 

78 

24 

699 

263 

52 

Passengers  on  trains    -                                                     

13 

669 

Total 

1,069 

997 

123 


124 
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During  the  first  half  of  1961,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
I960,  there  was  a  2  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
in  train  and  train-service  accidents,  while  the  volume  of  rail  traffic 
as  measured  in  ton-miles  and  passenger  miles  decreased  8.91  percent. 

Investigation  of  Accidents 

The  following  table  shows  data  for  more  serious  train  accidents 
investigated  during  the  last  5  years  under  the  Accident  Reports  Act, 
approved  May  6,  1910: 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Number  of  accidents  investigated 

Persons 

Collisions 

Derailments 

Total 

Killed 

Injured 

1957 

47 
37 
35 
29 
21 

19 
19 
14 
14 
11 

66 
56 
49 
43 
32 

100 
50 

100 
68 
42 

772 

1958 

776 

1959                            .. 

945 

I960                   .  _                

726 

1961 

983 

In  each  case  a  report  was  published,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  our 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Accident  Reports 

As  required  by  the  Accident  Reports  Act  and  related  Commission 
rules,  certain  accidents  arising  from  the  operation  of  a  railroad  and 
which  result  in  injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property  are  reported. 
Accident  records  of  railroads  were  examined  to  determine  the  degree 
of  compliance  with  the  reporting  rules,  as  follows : 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Regular  inspections  of  accident  records. 

Number  of  railroads  examined 

Number  of  complaints  investigated 

Number  of  infraction  s  disclosed 

Number  of  accident  and  casualty  files  examined 


26, 690 


The  act  was  amended  September  13,  1960,  to  define  the  term 
"accidents  arising  from  the  operation  of  a  railroad"  to  include  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  railroad  which  are  related  to  the  performance  of  its  trans- 
port a1  ion  business.  The  Reporting  Rules  were  revised  accordingly 
effective  February  1,  1961,  and  made  applicable  to  all  accidents 
occurring  on  or  niter  January  1,  1961. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  12  cases  comprising  26  counts  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Accident  Reports  Act  were  pending  in  the  Municipal 
Court  lor  the  Districl  of  Columbia.  Six^cases  comprising  7  counts 
were  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
prosecution  during  the  year,  compared  to  19  cases  comprising  28  counts 
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in  the  previous  year.  Fourteen  cases  comprising  28  counts  were  dis- 
posed of  by  pleas  of  guilty  of  23  counts  and  dismissal  of  5  counts. 
Fines  of  $5,300  were  assessed.  On  June  30,  1961,  four  cases  compris- 
ing five  counts  were  pending. 

Accidents  at  Rail-Highway  Grade  Crossings 

There  were  3,195  accidents  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  1960, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  1,364  persons  and  the  injury  of  3,424.  Auto- 
mobiles, buses,  and  trucks  were  involved  in  2,966  of  these  accidents, 
in  which  1,254  persons  were  killed  and  3,277  were  injured.  There 
were  70  derailments  of  trains  in  rail-highway  grade  crossing  accidents 
which  involved  motor  vehicles  resulting  in  48  fatalities  and  161 
injuries.  Casualties  to  persons  on  trains  in  derailments  and  other 
train  accidents  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  totaled  25  killed  and 
215  injured.  A  table  showing  information  concerning  crossing  acci- 
dents in  1958,  1959,  and  1960  follows: 

Accidents  at  highway  grade  crossings,  year  ended  December  31 — 


1958 

1959 

1960 

Accidents  and  casualties 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons- 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons — 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons — 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured 

Accidents  at  highway  grade  cross- 

3,099 
2,831 

48 

84 

1,271 
1,129 

20 

66 

3,161 
3,026 

77 

50 

36 
63 
99 

3,075 
2,815 

61 

94 

1,203 
1,055 

30 

68 

3,247 
3,123 

108 

71 

46 
83 
129 

3,195 
2,966 

70 

92 

1.364 

1,254 

48 

77 

14 
11 
25 

3,424 
3,277 

161 

Accidents  at  highway  grade  cross- 
ings involving  motor  vehicles  1.. 

Derailments  of  trains  at  highway 
grade  crossings  involving  motor 
vehicles 

Miscellaneous  train  accidents  as  a 
result    of    collisions    between 
trains  and  motor  vehicles 

Railroad  casualties: 

94 
129 

E  mploy ees  on  duty. .. 

4 
4 

2 
2 

86 

Total 

215 

i  Passenger  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks. 

Safety  Appliances 

The  following  table  shows  results  of  safety  appliance  inspections, 
with  corresponding  data  for  the  preceding  year: 


Item 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1960 


1961 


Freight  cars  inspected __ 

Percent  defective 

Passenger-train  cars  inspected 

Percent  defective - - 

Locomotive  units  inspected 

Percent  defective . 

Number  of  defects  per  1,000  cars  and  locomotives  inspected 

616245— 61— -9 


1,  579, 463 

5.40 

34,  669 

5.35 

122, 151 

1.04 

58.00 


1,  524, 056 

5.1 

35, 396 

4.9 

111,516 

1.0 

54.49 
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The  number  of  units  inspected  was  1,670,968,  or  3.76  percent  less 
than  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

During  the  year,  234  cases  of  violation  of  the  Safety  Appliance 
Acts,  comprising  680  counts,  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for 
prosecution,  compared  with  326  cases  comprising  1,252  counts  trans- 
mitted during  the  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  147 
cases  comprising  713  counts  were  pending  in  the  district  courts. 
During  the  year,  243  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  district  courts 
by  confession  of  801  counts,  dismissal  of  46  counts,  and  trial  of  11 
counts.  Of  the  latter  11  counts,  judgment  was  entered  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  10  counts  and  for  the  defendant  on  1  count.  The  one  count 
reported  last  year  as  pending  decision  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  and  the  one  count  that  was  appealed  to  the  circuit 
court  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government.  Penalties  of  $203,250 
were  assessed.  On  June  30,  1961,  138  cases  comprising  535  counts 
were  pending  in  the  district  courts. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  six  privately  developed  devices 
designed  to  increase  safety  in  railroad  operations  were  examined  by 
technical  personnel  of  the  Safety  Appliance  section.  Five  of  the 
proposals  dealt  with  airbrake  systems  and  components,  and  the  other 
was  concerned  with  a  safety  appliance  feature.  Informal  staff  opin- 
ions and  comments,  as  to  the  practicability  of  these  devices,  were 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  respective  inventors  or  their  agents. 

Hours  of  Service 

The  following  table  shows  statistics  relating  to  hours  of  service  of 
railroad  operating  employees : 


Year  ended  June  30- 


1960 


1961 


Railroads  reporting  instances  of  excess  service. 

Instances  of  excess  service  reported 

Instances  of  excess  service  investigated . 

Examination  of  hours  of  service  records 

Completed  investigations  of  complaints 

Violations  Involved  in  regular  inspections 

Violations  involved  in  special  investigations.. 


135 

3,251 

2,320 

821 

66 

44 

123 


126 

3,201 

1,959 

1,004 

51 

51 

102 


During  the  year,  39  cases  comprising  167  counts  of  violation  of  the 
railroad  hours  of  service  law  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for 
prosecution.  In  the  same,  period  143  counts  were  disposed  of  by 
confession  of  L42  counts  and  judgment  for  the  Government  in  1  count 
resulting  in  $30,900  in  penalties  assessed.  A  more  detailed  statement 
concerning  bours-of-service  rases  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  follows: 
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Year  ended  June  30— 


Cases  pending  at  beginning  of  year... 

Cases  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys... 

Cases  disposed  of  during  the  year 

Cases  pending  at  end  of  year 

Counts  pending  at  beginning  of  year 

Counts  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys 

Counts  confessed  or  judgment  for  Government 
Counts  dismissed  or  judgment  for  defendant... 

Counts  pending  at  end  of  year 

Penalties  imposed 


131 
167 
143 
14 
141 
$30,  900 


Signal  Devices  and  Communications  Systems 

According  to  reports  submitted  by  the  carriers,  block-signal  systems, 
interlocking,  and  automatic  train-stop,  train-control,  and  cab-signal 
devices  were  in  use  on  January  1,  1961,  as  follows: 


Type  of  signal  protection 

Plants 

Miles  of— 

Loco- 

Eoad 

Track 

motives 

Block-signal  systems: 

81. 402. 7 

23. 927. 8 

108,  587. 4 
24,  398. 1 

Total 

105, 330.  5 
106,  720. 0 

132,  985.  5 
135,  242.  5 

4,028 

Automatic   train-stop,    train-control,    and   cab-signal 
devices: 

9,  372.  0 
1,  016. 0 
3, 785. 0 

14,  664. 1 
1,  932.  9 
8,311.2 

5,036 

858 

3,430 

Total 

4,028 
4,089 

14, 173. 0 
14, 105.  3 

24, 908.  2 
24,  998. 1 

9,324 

Corresponding  totals,  Jan.  1, 1960 

9,279 

As  of  January  1,  1961,  train  communication  systems  were  in  use  on 
197  railroads,  of  which  72  had  both  line-of-road  and  yard  and  terminal 
installations  in  service,  60  line-of-road  installations  only,  and  65  yard 
and  terminal  installations  only.  Line-of-road  installations  were  in 
service  for  operation  over  a  total  of  139,485  miles  of  road,  and  there 
were  957  yard  and  terminal  installations.  There  were  24,308  wayside 
stations  and  mobile  units,  such  as  locomotives,  cabooses,  passenger 
and  other  cars  provided  with  train  communication  equipment,  and 
7,957  portable  two-way  radio  sets  in  service. 

The  line-of-road  installations  comprised  radio  systems  on  131,286 
miles  of  road,  inductive  systems  on  7,866  miles  of  road,  and  a  com- 
bined inductive  and  wire  intercommunication  system  operating  over 
86  miles  of  road.  Radio-telephone  systems  provided  by  communica- 
tion common  carrier  were  in  service  on  247  miles  of  road 

The  957  yard  and  terminal  installations  consisted  of  952  radio 
systems  and  5  inductive  systems. 
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One  railroad,  using  a  train  communication  system,  discontinued  op- 
eration during  the  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  six  in  the  number  of 
railroads  using  both  line-of-road  and  yard  and  terminal  installations. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  4  in  the  number  of  railroads  using  train 
communication  systems  in  line-of-road  service  in  1960,  but  an  increase 
of  21,365  in  the  miles  of  road  over  which  such  systems  are  operated. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  number  of  railroads  using  yard  and 
terminal  installations,  but  an  increase  of  37  installations.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  railroads  using  train  communication  sys- 
tems in  line-of-road  service  was  the  result  of  the  merger  of  several 
railroads.  This  was  also  the  cause  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
railroads  using  yard  and  terminal  radio  systems.  However,  these 
communication  systems  in  line-of-road  service  and  yard  and  terminal 
installations,  of  the  merged  railroads,  were  included  in  the  reports 
submitted  by  the  operating  railroads.  There  was  an  increase  of  3,347 
in  the  number  of  wayside  stations  and  mobile  units  equipped,  and  of 
1,683  in  portable  radio  sets  in  service. 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  installations  is  contained  in 
the  annual  statistics  bulletin,  published  separately. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  231  applications  were  filed  for 
modifications  of  block-signal  systems  and  interlockings.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  action  was  pending  on  60  applications  previously  filed. 
During  the  year,  238  applications  were  acted  upon,  1  was  dismissed, 
1  was  withdrawn,  and  action  was  pending  on  51  at  the  close  of  the 
year.     Public  hearings  were  held  on  34  of  the  applications. 

Fifty-five  applications  were  filed  in  the  year  for  modifications  or 
for  relief  from  the  requirements  of  the  rules,  standards,  and  instruc- 
tions prescribed  by  order  of  June  29,  1950,  under  the  signal  inspec- 
tion law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  action  was  pending  on  23 
such  applications.  Of  this  total,  76  applications  were  acted  upon, 
and  action  was  pending  on  2  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Public  hearings 
were  held  on  31  applications  for  relief  from  the  requirements  of  the 
rules.  There  was  a  decrease  of  27  in  the  number  of  applications 
filed  for  relief  from  requirements  of  the  rules,  standards,  and  instruc- 
t  ions.  This  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  revision  of  section 
130.410  of  the  rules,  standards,  and  instructions  by  the  Commission's 
order  of  April  3,  1961,  in  Ex  Parte  No.  171. 

Monthly  signal  failure  reports  filed  by  the  carriers  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1961,  are  summarized  below. 

i  restrictive  failures 23,884 

i -lor-.,-, i  failures   56 

Potential  r  -- » l  -  *  -  proceed  conditions 7 

OF  the  false  proceed  failures  and  potential  false  proceed  conditions 
reported,  31  were  investigated. 
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In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  25  complaints  were  received  in 
connection  with  alleged  violations  of  the  rules,  standards,  and  instruc- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  action  was  pending  on  3  com- 
plaints previously  filed.  During  the  year  investigations  were  com- 
pleted on  23  and  action  was  pending  on  5  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1961,  inspections  were  made  as 
follows: 


Number 
of  systems 
inspected 

Including  inspections  of— 

System 

Signals 

Switches 

Other 
appli- 
ances 

Devices 
on  loco- 
motives 

Records 
of  tests 

836 
2,041 
884 
40 
474 
285 

8,209 
15,  742 
8,549 

7,266 

10, 471 

5,311 

1,032 
12, 129 
5,739 

195 
2,754 

667 

40, 060 
33, 310 

Interlockings 

Traffic-control 

20, 452 

Automatic  train-control 

97 
1,360 
1,372 

236 

Automatic  train-stop 

6,178 

Automatic  cab-signal ..- 

3,206 

Total . 

4,560 

32,  500 

23, 048 

22,  516 

2,829 

103,442 

The  4,560  systems  inspected  represented  an  increase  of  70  systems 
inspected  over  the  previous  year.  These  inspections  served  to  call 
railroad  management's  attention  to  a  large  number  of  unsatisfactory 
maintenance  conditions  for  corrective  action. 

Seven  cases  comprising  21  counts  of  violation  of  the  signal  inspec- 
tion law  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  prosecution.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  2  cases  comprising  13  counts  were  pending. 
Four  cases  comprising  20  counts  were  confessed,  resulting  in  $2,000 
in  fines  assessed.  On  June  30,  1961,  5  cases  comprising  14  counts 
were  pending  in  the  district  courts. 

Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles — Railroad 

Research  and  development  activities  in  both  military  and  commer- 
cial use  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles  continued  to 
introduce  new  problems  in  the  transportation  of  such  items.  Unusual 
situations  were  continually  arising,  and  great  flexibility  in  packaging 
and  transporting  these  articles  was  required. 

International  groups,  however,  stepped  up  their  efforts  to  obtain 
adoption  of  uniform  regulations.  Direct  participation  in  such  pro- 
grams by  this  Commission  and  other  American  interests  is  believed 
to  be  essential  if  we  are  to  guard  against  the  development  of  new 
systems  which  might  be  incompatible  with  our  existing  practices. 
Each  proposed  regulation  should  be  reviewed  when  it  is  first  suggested 
and  before  it  is  submitted  formally  for  adoption.  Otherwise  the 
opportunity  for  modification  in  line  with  existing  practices  in  this 
country  would  be  limited. 
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Transportation  of  radioactive  materials,  including  wastes  increased 
to  a  point  where  the  limitations  in  existing  regulations  became  too 
restrictive  and  cumbersome.  It  was  necessary  to  issue  a  large  num- 
ber of  special  permits  or  container  approvals  on  an  individual  basis 
in  order  that  arrangements  could  be  made  to  transport  materials 
having  high  level  radioactivity.  Discussions  were  begun  with  a  view 
to  amendment  of  the  pertinent  regulations  so  as  to  reduce  the  need 
for  individual  permits  while  providing  for  continued  protection  of 
the  public. 

Another  difficult  question  involved  proposals  to  modify  the  identi- 
fying labels  which  we  require  on  packages  of  explosives  or  other 
dangerous  materials.  The  modifications  were  sought  by  various 
groups  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  other  uses  or  special  needs  for  such  labels, 
but  it  was  not  practicable  to  incorporate  all  of  the  ideas  on  a  single 
label.  As  the  subject  becomes  more  widely  understood,  it  is  believed 
the  demands  for  changes  will  decrease  and  other  means  will  be  devised 
to  take  care  of  special  varied  needs. 

Instruction  concerning  development  of  regulations  for  safe  transport 
of  dangerous  goods  was  given  to  trainees  of  foreign  countries  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Division  of  International 
Cooperation. 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  regulations  current  to  meet  new  develop- 
ments is  reflected  by  the  handling  of  529  proposals  to  amend  them, 
as  follows: 


Proposed 

Adopted 

Changes  in  regulations 

371 

106 

46 

6 

349 

Additions  to  regulations . 

99 

46 

New  container  specifications _.  . .. 

6 

529 

500 

The  development  of  new  containers  or  materials  for  their  manu- 
facture, new  products,  or  unusual  situations  which  required  prompt 
or  special  consideration  on  a  temporary  basis  required  the  issuance  or 
extension  of  691  permits. 

Observations  to  determine  the  degree  of  compliance  with  regulations 
by  shippers  were  made  by  our  field  staff  with  the  following  results : 

Number  of  field  reports  made. 2,  434 

Number  of  locations  inspected 2,  448 

Violations  noted 4,  194 

Violations  recommended  for  prosecution 34 

pending  in  court     beginning  of  period 8 

Case    pending  in  court    end  of  period 15 

dl  posed  of 27 

Pines  a    i    ed  (27  cases) $14,050 

rejected  for  prosecution  or  rejected  by  courts 1 
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ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  CONDITION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  16 
Inspection  of  Locomotives 

The  following  table  shows  the  scope  of  inspection  activities  for  a 
period  of  6  years: 

Reports   and  inspections — Steam   locomotives,    locomotive   units   other  than  steam, 
and  multiple  operated  electric  locomotive  units 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Number  of  locomotives  for  which  reports 
were  filed 

38, 062 
97, 348 
11, 107 
11.4 
644 
35,  560 

37,  353 

100, 607 

9,887 

9.8 

518 

26,  385 

36, 905 

95,  593 

8,394 

8.8 

395 

21, 532 

36, 069 

105, 347 

10, 912 

10.4 

648 

32,  330 

35,  645 
108,  629 
11, 126 
10.2 
531 
32,  830 

35, 074 

98,  332 

9,399 

9.6 

504 

Number  inspected 

Number  found  defective 

Percent  of  inspected  found  defective 

Number  ordered  out  of  service 

Xnmhp.r  of  defers  found 

28, 308 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Instructions  for  Inspection  and 
Testing  of  Locomotives,  1  specification  and  42  alteration  reports 
were  submitted  by  carriers  for  steam  locomotives;  470  specifications 
and  1,124  alteration  reports  were  received  for  locomotives  other  than 
steam;  120  specifications  and  216  alteration  reports  for  heating  boilers 
mounted  in  locomotive  units;  and  6  alteration  reports  for  multiple 
operated  electric  locomotive  units  were  submitted  by  carriers.  The 
information  contained  in  these  specification  cards  and  alteration 
reports  was  analyzed,  and  corrective  measures  were  taken  when 
improper  design  or  other  discrepancies  were  found. 

Inspection  and  repair  reports  for  steam  locomotives  filed  with 
district  inspectors  during  the  year  totaled  7,363;  for  locomotives  other 
than  steam  408,051;  and  for  multiple  operated  electric  locomotive 
units  31,975. 

On  June  30,  1961,  there  were  421  fewer  steam  locomotives  for  which 
carriers  filed  reports  than  there  were  on  June  30,  1960,  and  the  number 
of  locomotive  units  other  than  steam  and  multiple  operated  electric 
locomotive  units  for  which  reports  were  filed  during  this  period 
decreased  by  150. 

Thirty  applications  for  extension  of  time  for  removal  of  flues  from 
the  boilers  of  steam  locomotives  were  submitted.  After  investiga- 
tion, extensions  were  granted  for  the  full  period  requested  in  25 
applications.  Two  extensions  were  granted  after  defects  disclosed  by 
our  investigations  were  repaired.  Two  applications  were  canceled 
and  1  was  pending. 

Xine  cases  involving  13  counts  of  violation  of  the  Locomotive 
Inspection  Act  and  rules  thereunder  were  transmitted  during  the 


^Locomotive  inspection  activities  are'shown  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion, published  separately. 
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year  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  prosecution.  Judgment  was  confessed  in 
two  cases  on  four  counts,  and  $1,000  in  penalties  was  assessed.  Seven 
cases,  involving  nine  counts  were  pending  in  the  district  courts  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

No  formal  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  inspectors  were  filed 
by  the  carriers. 

Accidents  and  Their  Investigation 

The  following  table  shows  accidents  and  casualties  reported  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act  for  a  period  of  6 
years : 

Accidents  and  casualties  caused  by  failure  of  some  part  or  appurtenance  of  steam 
locomotives,  locomotive  units  other  than  steam,  and  multiple  operated  electric 
locomotive  units 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


Number  of  accidents 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

year 

Number  of  persons  killed 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

year 

Number  of  persons  injured _. 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

year 

1  Increase. 


73 


12.0 
4 


33.3 

79 


44.4 


75 


2.7 
0 


100 
90 

U3. 9 


72 

4.0 
0 

0 
86 

4.4 


4.7 


50 


24.2 
0 

0 
81 


10.0 


142.0 
0 


4.9 


There  was  a  decrease  of  4  in  the  number  of  persons  injured  and  an 
increase  of  21  in  the  number  of  accidents  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1961,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  No  fatalities 
resulted  from  failure  of  parts  or  appurtenances  of  locomotives  during 
the  year. 

Of  the  71  accidents,  17  were  caused  by  the  defective  condition  of 
floors,  steps,  and  passageways  of  diesel-electric  locomotives.  Fourteen 
of  the  17  resulted  from  accumulation  of  oil  on  walking  surfaces  of  the 
locomotives,  an  increase  of  7  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Seven  accidents  were  caused  by  defective  condition  of  cab  seats, 
compared  with  eight  in  the  previous  year. 

Accidents  reported  under  requirements  of  the  law  and  Commission 
rules  were  investigated.  Reports  on  accidents  of  major  importance 
or  of  particular  interest  are  published  and  copies  thereof  distributed 
to  interested  parties  in  order  that  action  can  be  taken  to  avoid  similar 
accidents  in  the  future. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  locomotives  found 
defective,  the  Dumber  of  accidents,  and  of  casualties. 
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MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Motor  vehicle  accidents,  their  causes,  and  costly  consequences, 
continued  to  receive  priority  attention,  not  only  by  this  Commission, 
but  by  congressional  committees,  by  several  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  by  the  States.  By  invitation,  we  made  a 
presentation  on  April  18,  1961,  concerning  our  motor  carrier  safety 
work  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  that  statement  we 
again  emphasized  the  importance  of  our  leadership  role  in  the  highway 
safety  field,  using  the  following  from  our  69th  Annual  Report: 

Our  function  in  the  prevention  of  commercial  vehicle  accidents  is  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  unique,  and  it  complements  but  does  not  duplicate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  States  in  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of  safety  on  the  highways. 
We  deal  with  basic  accident  cause  factors  peculiar  to  highway  transportation, 
which  only  a  Federal  Government  agency  can  effectively  control  through  examina- 
tion of  records  and  properties  of  carriers  at  places  located  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  through  which  they  operate.  By  investigation  we  determine  the 
causes  of  accidents  occurring  throughout  the  Nation,  and  through  such  investiga- 
tions and  knowledge  gained  thereby  develop  and  improve  equipment  and  driver 
standards.  Every  State  agency  is  limited  by  its  own  State  borders,  whereas  we 
are  concerned  with  highway  transportation  crossing  the  lines  of  all  the  States. 
Our  function  has  to  do,  for  example,  with  maximum  hours  of  service,  driver 
qualifications,  and  uniform  vehicle  design  elements,  as  contrasted  with  enforce- 
ment of  traffic  regulations  by  State  and  local  police.  We  need  the  cooperation 
of  State  agencies,  but  it  is  our  obligation  to  exert  leadership  and  to  establish 
standards  in  the  interstate  field.     The  State  agencies  look  to  us  for  this  leadership. 

In  motor  carrier  safety  work,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  education 
and  enforcement,  along  with  investigation  and  research  into  basic 
accident  causes.  Because  of  the  vast  number  of  motor  carriers 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction  special  reliance  is  placed  upon  educational 
activities,  inspection  work,  and  other  measures  designed  to  prevent 
accidents  and  to  minimize  the  personal  injuries  and  property  damage 
caused  by  them. 

Vct  In  1960  total  motor  vehicle  registrations  numbered  73.9  million, 
compared  with  70.4  million  in  1959  and  68.3  million  in  1958.  The 
national  motor  vehicle  fatality  rate  in  1960  reached  a  new  all  time  low 
of  5.3  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles,  despite  the  substantially 
Increased  registration.  Such  growth  in  numbers  of  vehicles  inevitably 
results  in  increased  exposure  to  accident  situations  and  adds  to  the 
need  for  continued  intensive  and  vigorous  action  to  deal  with  acci- 
dent causes.  To  carry  out  the  responsibility  for  regulating  the  safety 
of  operation  of  nearly  1.75  million  commercial  vehicles  operated  by 
more  than  132,000  carriers,  we  placed  principal  stress  upon  the  fol- 
lowing elements  of  our  program: 

].  The  road  check  program  was  broadened  by  instituting  road 
checks  for  the  first  time  on  such  major  highways  as  the  Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio,  and  Indiana  Turnpikes.  The  road  checks  provide  information 
about  the  mechanical  condition  of  vehicles  and  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  related  to  driver  qualifications  and  hours 
of  service.  They  also  stimulate  motor  carriers  to  conduct  more 
effective  inspection  and  maintenance  programs,  and  to  maintain 
closer  management  control  over  operators. 

2.  A  major  revision  of  the  vehicle  lighting  regulations  was  made, 
instituting  for  the  first  time  by  any  official  agency,  a  legal  requirement 
for  simultaneous  flashing  of  front  and  rear  turn  signals  on  disabled 
vehicles  to  warn  of  a  vehicle  traffic  hazard. 

3.  Progress  was  made  toward  major  revisions  of  our  regulations 
relating  to  drivers'  hours  of  service  and  regulations  related  to  the 
reporting  of  accidents. 

4.  A  general  investigation  was  instituted  into  the  causes  and  pos- 
sible methods  of  prevention  of  collisions  of  railroad  trains  and  motor 
vehicles  transporting  explosives  and  other  dangerous  commodities  at 
rail-highway  grade  crossings. 

5.  Procedures  were  instituted  to  implement  the  revision  of  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act,  approved  by  the  President,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1960,  with  special  reference  to  placing  contract  carriers  and 
private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  under  the  same  statutory 
provisions  as  common  carriers. 

6.  Insistence  upon  safety  compliance  was  continued  in  considering 
applications  for  temporary  authority  and  as  a  measure  of  fitness  in 
permanent  authority  proceedings. 

7.  The  number  of  published  accident  investigation  reports  was 
increased  as  a  means  of  informing  motor  carriers  of  policies,  methods, 
and  procedures  important  in  accident  prevention. 

8.  The  scope  of  our  published  information  relating  to  accident 
statistics  was  broadened  to  provide  more  helpful  accident  prevention 
material.  In  addition,  more  detailed  reports  relating  to  road  check 
inspections  were  released  for  the  guidance  of  motor  carriers. 

9.  Efforts  to  identify  motor  carriers  subject  to  the  safety  provisions, 
although  not  subject  to  our  general  regulatory  jurisdiction,  were  con- 
tinued. A  proceeding  looking  toward  requiring  private  carriers  of 
dangerous  commodities  to  identify  themselves  to  us  on  an  annual 
basis  was  instituted. 

The  road  inspection  program  placed  particular  emphasis  on  de- 
tailed and  thorough  inspections,  rather  than  on  numbers  of  inspec- 
tions. A  principal  purpose  has  been  to  impress  upon  motor  carriers 
the  importance  and  value  of  careful  inspection  of  vulnerable  vehicle 
parts.  As  a  result,  thorough  inspections  were  made  of  51,123  prop- 
erty-carrying vehicles,  or  combination  vehicles,  a  decrease  from 
61,255  in  fiscal  1960.     This  decrease  resulted  in  part  from  the  neces- 
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sity  to  assign  the  field  staff  to  investigations  of  unlawful  transporta- 
tion, discussed  elsewhere  herein.  Of  the  51,123  vehicles  inspected 
in  1961,  6,979,  or  14.9  percent,  were  removed  from  service.  This 
is  a  slight  increase  over  the  14.2  percent  found  unserviceable  in  the 
previous  year. 

A  special  program  of  bus  inspections  was  conducted  for  the  fourth 
successive  year.  Of  the  4,238  vehicles  inspected,  67  or  1.58  percent 
were  found  to  require  repair  before  they  could  be  continued  safely 
in  service.  This  reflected  a  continuing  and  accelerating  improve- 
ment in  vehicle  maintenance.  Buses  removed  from  service  because 
of  mechanical  defects  in  1958  through  1961  were  3.2;  3.1;  2.35,  and 
1.58  percent,  respectively. 

Special  attention  again  was  directed  to  safety  compliance  by  motor 
carriers  who  are  subject  only  to  our  safety  jurisdiction.  These  are 
private  carriers  of  property,  carriers  transporting  so-called  exempt 
commodities,  carriers  operating  between  points  in  a  foreign  country 
through  the  United  States,  and  carriers  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers.  Information  concerning  the  safety  compliance  of  such 
carriers,  obtained  in  the  road  check  program,  has  shown  a  clear  need 
for  greater  attention  to  carriers  of  these  types.  The  percentage  of 
vehicle  units  of  nonauthorized  carriers  removed  from  service  in  the 
major  road  checks  of  September  and  October,  1960,  was  9.8,  com- 
pared with  7.2  for  authorized  carriers. 

In  May  and  June,  1961,  we  scheduled  special  activities  in  northern 
Florida,  southern  Georgia,  and  in  South  Carolina  in  an  effort  to  in- 
spect vehicles  of  carriers  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  at  locations 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  origin  of  their  movements,  but  at  points 
where  we  could  be  sure  that  they  were  subject  to  our  legal  authority. 
We  have  had  responsibility  with  respect  to  carriers  of  this  type  since 
the  enactment  of  legislation  approved  August  3,  1956.  Various 
methods  employed  in  previous  years  to  locate  such  carriers  and  in- 
spect their  vehicles  prior  to  departure  have  not  had  measurable 
success. 

The  estimated  number  of  motor  carriers  of  various  categories 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction  and  the  estimated  number  of  vehicles 
operated  by  carriers  in  the  three  main  groups  were: 


Type  of  carrier 

Number  of 
interstate 
carriers  (ap- 
proximate) 

Number  of 
vehicles 
(approxi- 
mate) 

For-hire 

18,788 
76,548 
37,515 

837, 462 

ite 

078, 091 

1 .  t 

199,003 

'1  Otfllf 

I.TJ.H5I 

1,714,550 
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On  June  30,  1961,  the  number  of  private  carriers  served  with  the 
regulations,  after  adjustment  for  carriers  determined  no  longer  to 
be  active,  was  54,895.  The  regulations  also  have  been  served  on 
21,996  for-hire  carriers  conducting  so-called  exempt  operations  and 
151  carriers  operating  between  points  in  foreign  countries  through 
the  United  States.  We  estimate  that  we  have  furnished  a  pamphlet 
summarizing  the  applicable  regulations  to  5,000  motor  carriers  of 
migrant  workers. 

In  addition  to  enforcement  activities  through  court  action,  we 
placed  great  emphasis  on  safety  compliance  in  considering  applica- 
tions for  operating  authority.  Except  in  cases  involving  short-term 
applications,  each  request  for  temporary  authority  involves  a  review 
of  the  applicant's  safety  record.  During  the  year,  1,507  records 
were  reviewed  for  this  purpose.  Applications  denied  totaled  109, 
while  14  others  were  granted  for  a  limited  period  of  time  expressly 
to  permit  reevaluation  of  the  safety  record.  There  were  21  petitions 
for  reconsideration,  of  which  14  were  denied.  The  records  of  1,413 
other  carriers  applying  for  permanent  authority  were  examined  prior 
to  issuance  of  certificates  or  permits,  and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of 
cases  were  reopened  for  hearing  on  the  issue  of  fitness. 

The  principal  modification  of  the  regulations  related  to  lighting 
devices  for  commercial  vehicles  and  their  use.  The  changes, 
effective  July  1,  1961,  will  bring  commercial  vehicle  lighting  require- 
ments to  a  standard  consistent  with  present  day  highway  conditions. 
The  regulations  contain  a  requirement  that  vehicles  must  be  equipped 
with  a  switch  or  combination  of  switches  for  causing  the  simultaneous 
flashing  of  front  and  rear  turn  signals  as  a  vehicular  traffic  hazard 
warning.  The  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  has  for  some  time  contained  a 
provision  of  this  nature  on  a  permissive  basis  but  no  jurisdiction  has 
established  it  as  a  requirement  until  this  action  was  taken. 

Accident  Record 

Total  motor  vehicle  use  of  the  highways  in  1960  reached  700  billion 
vehicle-miles,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the  previous  year.  In- 
terstate carriers  of  property  with  annual  operating  revenues  of  $200,- 
000  or  more  operated  approximately  1  percent  more  intercity  miles  in 
1960  than  in  1959.  Passenger  carrier  miles  were  estimated  to  be  0.9 
percent  higher  in  1960. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  regulations  concerning  the  reporting  of 
accidents  effective  January  1,  1960,  valid  comparisons  cannot  be  made 
as  to  total  accidents  reported  of  the  property  damage  resulting  there- 
from. The  change,  however,  did  not  affect  reporting  of  fatal  acci- 
dents or  accidents  resulting  in  personal  injuries.     Therefore,  data  with 
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INDEXES  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  TRAFFIC  FATALITIES 
AND  VEHICLE- MILES 


1946  =  100 


400 


1946  '47    '48    '49     '50     '51    '52    '53    '54    '55    '56    '57    '58    '59    I960 


*  Corriers  having  annual   operating  revenues   of    $200,000   and   more 
Source    ICC,  Bureau  of  Tronsport  Economics  and  Statistics,  Statistics  of 

Closs  I  Motor  Corriers  and   Statements  Q-750  and   Q-800,  accident 
reports   of  motor   carriers,   and  U.S.  Bureau  of   Public  Roads,  Table   VM-I 
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FATALITIES  -  MILEAGE  COMPARISONS- 1951  - 1960 


CARRIERS    OF    PROPERTY 


39,313  MIL  VEHICLE-MILES 
32,989  MIL.  VEHICLE-MILES 

7,498  FATALITIES 
7,752  FATALITIES 


//  +  I9.2%/J 
.<■'-. iv  < '  < 


-  3.3%  A 
/.'.'/■'■'/■'■('■'■'■VA-.Tl 

t'l'iVi'i'i'i'i'i'iVi'i'iVrJ 


3,743  MIL.  VEHICLE-MILES 
4,398  MIL  VEHICLE-MILES 

784  FATALITIES 
1,018  FATALITIES 


CARRIERS    OF    PASSENGERS 
- 14.9% 


LEGEND 

FIVE  YEAR  PERIODS 


23.0% 


1956  -I960 

m 

1951  -  1955 

respect  to  fatal  accidents,  number  of  persons  killed,  and  persons  in- 
jured, may  be  compared  for  the  2  years. 

Reported  fatalities  decreased  3.4  percent  to  1,767  in  1960  from 
1,830  in  1959.  Accidents  involving  property-carrying  vehicles  in  1960 
resulted  in  1,633  fatalities,  a  decrease  of  3.3  percent  from  1,686. 
Passenger  carriers  reported  141  fatalities  in  1960,  6  percent  less  than 
the  150  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  fatalities  in  bus  acci- 
dents established  a  new  low  total  for  any  year  since  our  records  began. 

The  number  of  persons  injured  in  1960  accidents  was  4  percent  less 
than  in  1959. 

The  preceding  charts  depict:  (1)  The  trends  in  fatalities  re- 
ported by  motor  carriers,  and  in  intercity  vehicle  miles  since  1946;  and 
(2)  The  total  fatalities  in  the  5-year  period  1956-60,  compared  with 
total  fatalities  in  the  5-year  period  1951-55;  together  with  compari- 
sons of  the  vehicle  miles  operated  in  those  same  periods. 

The  following  table  gives  pertinent  data  as  to  total  vehicle  registra- 
tions, vehicle-miles,  accidents  reported,  and  the  consequent  fatalities, 
nonfatal  injuries,  and  property  damage  for  1958-60: 
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Item 

Calendar  year 

1960 

1959 

1958 

Vehicle  registrations: 

All  motor  vehicles  1 

73,895,274 
11,941,071 

272, 167 

71,502,394 

11,670,559 

265, 114 

68, 299,  408 

Trucks 

11,158,561 

Buses 

270, 163 

Vehicle-miles  compared  with  preceding  year: 

All  motor  vehicles — rural  roads percent.. 

+2.1 

Trucks— intercity  miles— class  I  and  class  II  carriers  2 

percent .. 

Buses— intercity  miles— class  I  carriers do 

Accidents  reported: 3 

Total* 

+1.0 
+0.9 

28, 750 
25, 319 
3,463 

1,767 

1,633 

141 

21, 265 

15,  956 
5,558 

$51,080,150 

$49, 101, 130 

$2, 203, 160 

+14.0 
-1.4 

41,516 
36,  967 
4,592 

1,830 

1,686 

150 

22, 147 

16, 479 

5,848 

$50,991,940 

$48, 510, 950 

$2, 711, 940 

-3.0 
-5.1 

37, 268 
32, 782 
4,518 

1,571 

Property-carrying  vehicles  6 

Fatalities:  3 

Total*— 

Property-carrying  vehicles  5 

1,408 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

Nonfatal  injuries:  3 

Total* 

177 
20, 614 

Property-carrying  vehicles  s 

15, 198 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

5,645 

Property  damage: 3 

Total* 

$42, 626, 030 

Property-carrying  vehicles  5 

$40,365,150 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

$2, 454, 970 

1  Totals  include  all  publicly  owned  motor  vehicles. 

2  Prior  to  January  1,  1957,  property  carriers  with  annual  revenues  of  more  than  $200,000  were  classed  as 
class  I.    Since  that  date  carriers  with  revenues  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000  are  classed  as  class  II. 

3  Prior  to  1958  carriers  did  not  report  accidents  in  intrastate  operations,  although  they  reported  total 
miles.     Beginning  with  1958  such  accidents  were  required  to  be  reported. 

*  Each  year  a  number  of  accidents  involve  both  a  truck  and  a  bus.  Such  accidents  are  included  under 
both  the  property- carrying  and  the  passenger-carrying  categories.  Hence  a  sum  of  the  figures  under  these 
two  categories  for  any  item  will  exceed  the  "total"  figure  given. 

*  The  truck  accidents  shown  herein  were  reported  only  by  common  and  contract  carriers,  or  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  carriers  under  our  jurisdiction  as  to  safety. 


The  following  table  shows  changes  in  deaths  and  injuries  in  motor 
carrier  accidents  reported  by  all  motor  carriers  from  1944-60.  The 
increased  vehicle  mileage  data  in  the  chart  preceding  should  be  con- 
sidered when  comparing  these  figures: 


Fatalities 

Injuries 

Calendar  year 

Number 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Number 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1960  i 

1,767 
1,830 
1,571 
1,573 
1,498 
1,774 
1,394 
1,685 
1,877 
1,986 
1,735 
1,471 
1,501 
1,382 
1,338 
1,150 

-3 

+16 

21, 265 
22, 147 
20, 614 
18, 765 
18, 518 
19, 415 
16, 622 
19,388 
19,  797 
22,070 
18,906 
17,787 
18,677 
17,367 
16,565 
14,346 
12,921 

-4 

1959  i 

+7 

195812  . 

+10 

1957  1 _ 

+5 
-16 

+27 

-17 

-10 

-5 

+14 

+18 

-2 

+9 

+3 

+16 

+2 

+7 

+1 

19661 

-5 

1955  i 

+17 

1964  i 

-14 

19.53  »._.. 

-2 

1962  L. 

-10 

1961— 

+17 

I960— 

+6 

1940 - 

-5 

1948 

+8 

1947 

+5 

L946    - - --- 

+15 

1946  

+11 

1944.. 

+24 

'  Data  for  1962  60  relate  to  accidents  which  occurred  in  those  yours.     For  previous  years,  data  are  for  ac- 
reported  'luring  the  year  Indicated. 

01   to  lor.H,  carriers  did  not,  report,  accidents  in  intrastate  operations,  although  they  reported  total 
Bl  (inning  with  1968    act  accidents  Were  required  to  he  reported. 
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Coverage  and  Handling  of  Accident  Reports 

Accident  reports  are  required  from  common  and  contract  motor 
carriers,  but  private  carriers  operating  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, although  subject  to  the  safety  regulations,  have  not  been 
made  subject  to  the  accident  reporting  requirements.  Carriers 
conducting  "exempt"  operations  are  not  subject  to  economic  regu- 
lation, and  are  not  required  to  obtain  authority  from  the  Commission 
to  operate  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Such  carriers,  except 
those  transporting  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle  are  subject  to 
the  accident  reporting  requirements,  and  a  few  of  them  file  accident 
reports.  Although  an  estimated  37,515  carriers  of  exempt  commodi- 
ties operated  approximately  199,000  vehicles,  reports  were  received 
of  only  864  accidents  from  them  in  1960,  compared  with  884  accidents 
in  1959  and  873  in  1958.  The  864  reports  in  1960  were  filed  by  439 
carriers. 

Serious  accidents  in  1960  involving  408  motor  carriers  were  the 
subject  of  intensive  staff  investigation.  Of  the  total,  292  were  au- 
thorized carriers,  68  were  private  carriers  of  property,  42  were  car- 
riers of  exempt  commodities,  and  6  were  transporters  of  agricultural 
workers  or  otherwise  could  not  be  classified  in  any  of  the  3  groups. 

Fifteen  reports  of  motor  carrier  accidents  were  published.  These 
reports  are  used  extensively  by  motor  carriers,  regulatory  agencies, 
insurance  companies,  and  others  concerned  with  highway  safety,  as 
accident  prevention  material. 

Two  of  the  reports  stated  that  a  carrier's  obligation  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  under  the  safety  regulations  is  paramount  and  cannot 
be  evaded  because  of  any  obligation  assumed  under  terms  of  a  con- 
tract with  an  employee  union. 

The  following  summarizes  the  location  of  accidents  which  were  the 
subject  of  published  reports,  the  kind  of  carrier  involved,  the  casual- 
ties, and  a  brief  description  of  the  particular  accident: 

Report 

number  State 

38 Pennsylvania Common     carrier     vehicle     collided     with 

State  Highway  Dept.  truck.  Three  per- 
sons killed.  This  investigation  prompted 
a  proceeding  looking  toward  modification 
of  the  leasing  regulations. 

39 Kansas Common    passenger    carrier    and    contract 

property  carrier.  One  killed,  o  injured. 
Responsibility  divided. 

40 New  York Private    carrier    transporting    feed.     Truck 

brake  failure.     Two  fatalities. 
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Report 

number  State 

41 Iowa Common       carrier.      Vehicle        overturned. 

Four  injuries.  This  report  included  Com- 
mission statement  requiring  carrier  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  regardless  of 
union  contract. 

42 Maryland Private  carrier.     Brake  failure  on  mountain 

highway.  Muriatic  acid  in  cargo  tanks. 
Two  fatalities.  State  Highway  Dept. 
improved  highway  signs. 

43 New  York Private  carrier.     Brake  failure.     One  killed, 

2  injured. 

44 Louisiana Common  carrier.     Driver  had  been  drinking. 

One  injured. 

45 New  Mexico Exempt     carrier.     Fatigued     driver,     using 

amphetamine  drugs,  lost  control  and 
collided     with     bridge.     One     injured. 

46 Alabama Common      carrier     of     gasoline.     Collision 

with  railroad  train.  Four  killed;  heavy 
property  damage.  Report  recommended 
improved  efforts  to  enforce  compliance  of 
laws  related  to  flammable  commodity 
vehicles    stopping    at    railroad    crossings. 

47 California Contract  carrier.     Collision  with  passenger 

car.     Four  killed,  1  injured. 

48 Pennsylvania Private     carrier.     Driver     lost     control     on 

steep  hill  in  city.     Three  killed,  5  injured. 

49 Florida Private     carrier.     Collision     with     railroad 

train.  One  killed,  one  injured,  heavy 
property  damage. 

50 Pennsylvania Vehicles  of  three  common  carriers  on  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike.  Fatigued  driver 
failed  to  notice  disabled  vehicle.  Third 
tractor  trailer  collided  with  wreckage. 
Two  injuries. 

51 Arkansas Common       carrier     of     passengers.        Bus 

steering  gear  failure.     Eighteen    injuries. 

52 Wisconsin Common    carrier    vehicle,    without    driver, 

rolled  from  parked  position,  colliding 
with  house.     No  injuries. 

Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles — Motor 

We  initiated  a  proceeding  looking  toward  implementation  of  Public 
Law  710,  86th  Congress,  approved  September  6,  1960,  which  modified 
the  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Dangerous  Articles  Act  (Title 
18,  U.S. C.  831-835).  The  act  applies  equally  to  common,  contract, 
and  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle.  In  addition,  it 
declares  our  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  intrastate  transportation  of 
dangerous  commodities  when  transported  by  interstate  carriers  or 
commingled  with  interstate  traffic, 
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Only  one  accident  in  which  explosives  detonated  while  in  transit  by 
motor  vehicle  came  to  our  attention  during  the  year.  It  occurred 
June  13,  1961,  near  Stockton,  Calif.,  on  U.S.  Highway  99.  A  tractor- 
semitrailer  transporting  class  B  explosives  consisting  of  military  am- 
munition in  intrastate  commerce  caught  fire  when  an  inside  tire  on 
the  trailer  became  flat  and  overheated.  Although  the  fire  and 
explosion  of  ammunition  continued  for  approximately  1%  hours,  no 
fatalities  or  injuries  resulted.  It  was  the  first  explosion  to  occur  in  the 
transportation  of  explosives  by  motor  vehicle  since  the  August  7,  1959, 
explosion  of  blasting  materials  on  the  truck  of  a  private  motor  carrier 
in  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  in  1960  1,169,792,941  pounds 
of  industrial  explosives  were  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This 
figure  includes  ammonium  nitrate  blasting  agents  which  are  classified 
as  oxidizing  materials  and  not  as  explosives  under  our  regulations. 
The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives  estimates  that  632  million 
pounds  of  explosives  (including  ammonium  nitrate)  were  moved  from 
manufacturers'  plants  by  motor  vehicle,  compared  with  an  estimated 
582  million  pounds  in  1959  and  586  million  pounds  in  1958.  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  volume  of  explosives  transported  locally  from  maga- 
zines to  consumers  is  not  available. 

Some  accidents  occurred  in  the  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of 
other  dangerous  commodities.  One  semitrailer  collapsed  when 
transporting  cylinders  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Louisiana  in  April  1961, 
and  another  collapsed  while  transporting  radioactive  uranium  bars  in 
Southern  Indiana  on  June  30,  1961.  A  number  of  accidents  with 
major  property  damage  resulted  from  the  collision  of  railroad  trains 
with  motor  vehicles  transporting  gasoline,  other  petroleum  products, 
and  compressed  gases.  In  every  instance,  the  motor  vehicles  were 
operating  in  intrastate  service.  On  February  6,  1961,  we  instituted  a 
general  investigation  in  Docket  No.  33440  to  determine  the  causes  and 
possible  remedies  for  accidents  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  between 
trains  and  motor  vehicles  transporting  dangerous  commodities. 

We  also  instituted  a  proceeding  looking  toward  requiring  private 
carriers  of  specified  dangerous  commodities  to  identify  themselves  to 
us  and  report  annually  the  extent  of  their  operations  and  whether 
accidents  had  occurred. 

With  the  advent  of  tank  trucks  for  cryogenic  materials,  requests 
were  received  for  authority  to  transport  certain  chemicals  and  gases  at 
subzero  temperatures  in  order  to  reduce  their  vapor  pressure.  Lighter 
tanks  thus  can  be  used,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  payload.  Trans- 
portation of  two  flammable  gases  under  these  conditions  was  author- 
ized in  experimental  and  controlled  service. 
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Insurance 

A  motor  carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder  were  granted  authority  to 
self-insure,  and  two  motor  carriers  were  granted  authority  to  discon- 
tinue their  self-insurer  status.  We  shall  continue  to  review  the 
financial  position  of  these  former  self -insurers  until  the  claims  which 
arose  during  the  time  they  were  self-insured  have  been  cleared.  The 
financial  position  of  all  self-insurers  previously  holding  authority  has 
been  analyzed,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  they  may  continue  to  hold 
such  authority. 

On  June  21,  1961,  the  Commission  ordered  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  designation  of  process  agents  by  motor  carriers  and 
transportation  brokers  become  effective  August  11,  1961.  These  are 
the  first  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  under  section  221  of  the 
act.  They  are  expected  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  our  program  of 
bringing  all  authorized  motor  carriers  and  brokers  into  compliance. 
During  the  year,  9,802  Designation  of  Process  Agent  forms  were 
received  and  processed. 

During  the  year,  17,242  certificates  of  insurance  and  surety  bonds 
and  10,940  notices  of  cancellation  were  received,  examined,  and  filed. 
As  of  June  30,  1961,  approximately  18,953  motor  carriers  and  85 
freight  forwarders  had  security  on  file  covering  bodily  injury  and 
damage  liability  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  addition,  15,283 
motor  common  carriers  of  property  and  90  freight  forwarders  furnished 
cargo  insurance  covering  their  liability  for  loss  or  damage.  There  are 
229  surety  bonds  executed  in  behalf  of  transportation  brokers  to 
ensure  financial  responsibility  in  their  arranging  for  authorized  motor 
transportation. 

MEDALS  OF  HONOR 

One  application  under  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  44-46) 
involving  a  railroad  incident  was  received  and  is  under  investigation. 

Since  February  23,  1905,  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Medals  of 
Honor  Act,  119  applications  for  medals  involving  railroad  incidents 
have  been  received.  Of  these,  72  were  granted,  45  were  denied,  and 
two  are  pending. 

Xo  application  involving  a  street  or  highway  incident  was  received. 
No  medal  has  yet  been  awarded  under  the  highway  provisions  of  the 
act,  although  six  applications  have  been  made. 


STANDARD  TIME  ZONES 

The  series  of  proceedings  pending  in  No.  10122,  Standard  Time 
Zone  Investigation,  referred  to  in  our  last  two  annual  reports,  have 
been  concluded.  Effective  July  23,  1961,  a  major  change  in  the 
boundary  line  between  the  eastern  and  central  zones  was  made  by  an 
order  entered  with  our  35th  supplemental  report  in  this  investigation. 
The  order  extended  the  eastern  zone  to  embrace  43  counties  in  eastern 
Indiana,  and  15  counties  in  middle  Kentucky,  including  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville  metropolitan  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  proposals  for  the  further  extension  of  the  eastern  zone  to 
include  the  South  Bend,  Kokomo,  Bloomington,  Lafayette,  and 
other  areas  in  central  and  western  Indiana,  the  Bowling  Green  area 
in  Kentuck}^,  and  the  entire  Nashville  trade  area  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee were  rejected.     (314  I.C.C.  101) 

Our  authority  in  time  matters  is  found  in  the  Standard  Time  Act, 
15  U.S.C.  261-265,  enacted  in  1918,  40  Stat.  L.  450,  "for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  standard  time  of  the  United  States."  It  divides 
the  territory  of  continental  United  States  into  five  zones — the  eastern, 
central,  mountain,  Pacific,  and  Alaska  zones.  The  act  places  upon 
us  the  duty  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  zones  "having  regard  for  the 
convenience  of  commerce  and  the  existing  junction  points  and  di- 
vision points"  of  interstate  common  carriers,  and  authorizes  us  to 
modify  those  limits  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  establishing  and  specifying  the  precise  basis  for  the 
standard  time  of  each  of  the  zones,  the  act  provides  that  the  standard 
time  of  the  respective  zones  as  fixed  by  our  orders  shall  govern  the 
movement  of  all  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  the  time  of  performance  of  any  act  by  any  officer  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  and  the  time  within  which  any  rights 
shall  accrue  or  determine,  or  within  which  any  act  shall  or  shall  not 
be  performed  by  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Standard  Time  Act  contains  no  provision  for  its  enforcement 
nor  penalty  for  its  violation.  In  fact,  its  scope  and  purpose,  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts,  are  reduced  to  the  establishment  of  a 
convenient  system  of  time  standards  which  may  be  used  or  ignored 
at  will.  Where  the  standards  of  time  provided  by  the  Standard 
Time  Act  are  observed,  they  derive  their  sanction  from  local  usage 
or  State  statutes  or  municipal  ordinances,  not  from  the  Federal  act. 
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Whenever  Federal  and  local  standards  differ,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  confine  them  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  and 
local  standards  inevitably  control.  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
generally  conform  to  the  local  standards. 

Following  the  repeal  of  so-called  war  time  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  usual  shift  to  local  daylight  saving  again  took  place  and 
has  since  spread  to  areas  with  a  total  population  of  about  98,000,000, 
comprising  all  or  portions  of  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  least  13  of  these  States  provide  for  statewide  observance  of  daylight 
time  by  law.  In  addition  to  these  widespread  departures  for  a  part 
of  the  year,  there  are  numerous  permanent  departures  where  the 
faster  standard  is  regularly  observed  west  of  the  boundary  line  or 
the  slower  standard  observed  east  of  the  boundary  line.  In  Alaska, 
four  different  standards  are  observed,  although  only  one  is  provided 
by  the  Standard  Time  Act.  According  to  our  best  information, 
there  are  only  16  States  (7  southern  States,  8  western  States,  and 
Hawaii),  with  about  one-third  of  the  area  and  slightly  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  in  which  the  zone  standard 
time  is  observed  throughout  the  State  for  the  entire  year. 

For  the  past  30  years  we  have  been  directing  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  inadequate  scope  of  the  Standard  Time  Act,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  State  Grange  v.  Benton, 
272  U.S.  525,  and  have  recommended  that  Congress  enact  further 
legislation  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the  field  respecting  time  stand- 
ards and  fulfill  the  original  purpose  of  the  Standard  Time  Act  "of 
establishing  the  standard  time  of  the  United  States."  Numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  various  sessions  which  would  have 
accomplished  that  result,  and  hearings  have  been  held  on  some  of 
them,  but  no  additional  legislation  has  been  passed.  The  growing 
inconvenience,  confusion,  and  sometimes  danger,  resulting  from  this 
time  situation  would  seem  too  great  a  price  to  pay  merely  to  preserve 
the  right  of  local  option  in  matters  of  standard  time. 

In  more  recent  years,  we  have  stressed  the  utter  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  a  system  of  Federal  time  standards  in  the  face  of  the 
serious  conflicts  and  confusion  caused  by  the  widespread  departures 
due  to  local  option,  and  we  have  recommended  that,  unless  Congress 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  Standard  Time  Act  and  strengthens  its  pro- 
visions for  administration  and  enforcement,  it  should  abandon  the 
separate  system  of  Federal  standards  altogether,  and  leave  the  field 
entirely  to  local  authorities.  See  particularly  our  65th  Annual 
Report .  dated  November  I ,  l(.).r)l . 

The  proceedings  just  concluded,  involving  standard  time  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  illustrate  the  great  difficulties  attend- 
ing one  efforts  to  deal  with  the  many  issues  brought  before  us  for  con- 
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si  deration  as  bearing  upon  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  our 
impotence  to  deal  adequately  with  those  issues  under  the  existing  law. 

All  three  of  those  States  had  stringent  time  statutes  which,  under 
severe  penalties,  forbade  the  observance  of  a  time  different  from  the 
legal  time  therein  provided.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have  been 
partly  in  the  eastern  and  partly  in  the  central  zone,  and  in  both 
instances  their  State  time  laws  specifically  referred  to  our  orders  as 
determinative  of  the  legal  State  standard  and  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  zones.  The  Kentucky  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  State  courts  because,  among  other  things,  it  was  considered  an 
attempt  to  delegate  to  this  Commission  the  State  legislative  authority 
to  determine  the  standard  time  for  the  State.  However,  similar 
language  in  the  Tennessee  statute  was  upheld  in  the  State  courts.  In 
Indiana,  which  had  long  been  in  the  central  zone,  the  State  legislature, 
following  an  official  referendum  on  the  question,  amended  its  statute 
so  as  to  provide  for  daylight  saving  for  5  months,  but  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  Indiana  proposal  before  us,  repealed  the  entire  statute, 
apparently  so  as  to  leave  us  free  to  solve  the  local  problem  which  had 
caused  so  much  confusion  and  controversy. 

Certain  important  legal  issues  were  raised  in  these  proceedings. 
For  example,  our  constitutional  authority  to  consider  matters  other 
than  those  directly  affecting  interstate  commerce  was  seriously 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  congressional  authority  to  fix 
standards  of  time  is  confined  to  the  powers  granted  in  the  Commerce 
Clause.  We  held  that  the  Federal  authority  was  not  so  limited,  but 
is  derived  also  from  the  Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures  Clause 
and  possibly  other  constitutional  provisions,  not  confined  to  interstate 
commerce.  Massachusetts  State  Grange  v.  Benton,  10  F.(2d)  515 
(1925),  affirmed  in  272  U.S.  525;  and  United  States  v.  Porter,  12  F. 
Supp.  234  (1935).  Another  disputed  point  concerns  our  considera- 
tion of  geographical  location — specifically  longitude  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  proposed  standard  time  and  local  mean  astro- 
nomical time.  The  contention  is  that,  while  the  act  refers  to  mean 
astronomical  time,  such  reference  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing 
the  standard  time  for  each  zone  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  restricting 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  zones.  While  we  rejected  this  theory, 
it  illustrates  our  difficulty  in  administering  an  act  vitally  affecting  the 
welfare  and  social  habits  of  the  people  with  a  single  general  standard 
as  our  only  guide;  namely,  "the  convenience  of  commerce." 

Another  problem  concerns  the  national  defense.  Certain  Federal 
officers  and  engineers  urged  the  establishment  of  a  faster  standard  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  make  available  more  daylight  for  training 
National  Guard  units  and  would  result  in  benefits  to  important 
national  defense  projects  by  shortening  the  evening  peakload  of  power 
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consumption,  thus  permitting  greater  use  of  the  high-powered  elec- 
trical machinery  operated  in  the  defense  plant  located  in  the  area. 
While  we  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  these  considerations,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  within  our  authority  to  establish  "fast"  time  for  such  a 
purpose. 

We  again  renew  our  recommendation  that  Congress  reexamine  the 
entire  field  of  standard  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  (1) 
whether  there  is  need  for  a  Federal  law  fixing  time  standards  for  the 
United  States;  (2)  whether  the  Standard  Time  Act  should  be  repealed 
or  should  rather  be  broadened  in  scope  and  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  definite  standards,  requirements  for  observance,  penalties 
for  violation,  and  provisions  for  administration  and  enforcement ;  and 
(3)  whether  this  Commission  is  the  most  appropriate  agency  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  or  any  future  law  relating 
to  standard  time. 


ACCOUNTING,  COST  FINDING  AND  VALUATION 

There  were  4,801  carriers  subject  to  the  Commission's  accounting 
regulations.  Their  numbers  and  classes  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Railroads,  class  I 105 

Railroads,  class  II 301 

Railroad  switching  and  terminal  companies 194 

Railroad  lessor  companies 149 

Motor  carriers  (passenger) 210 

Motor  carriers  (property):  class  I — 1,107;  class  II — 2,373 3,  480 

Oil  pipelines 88 

Water  lines 132 

Electric  lines 24 

Freight  forwarders 60 

Refrigerator  car  lines 8 

Express  companies 2 

Sleeping  car  company 1 

Stockyard  companies 43 

Holding  companies 4 

Total 4,801 

In  addition,  periodic  reports  are  received  from  the  following  types 
of  carriers  and  carrier  organizations  for  which  accounting  regulations 
have  not  been  prescribed: 

Car  lines  (companies  which  furnish  cars  for  use  on  lines  of  railroads) 176 

Class  II  and  class  III  motor  carriers  of  passengers 908 

Class  III  motor  carriers  of  property 12,  273 

Water  carriers  (less  than  $100,000  gross  revenue) 109 

Freight  forwarders  (less  than  $  1 00, 000  gross  revenue) 21 

Holding  companies  (motor) 25 

Street  electric  lines 7 

Rate  bureaus  and  organizations 61 

REGULATING  ACCOUNTS 

A  general  revision  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  railroad 
companies  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  and 
comprehensive  rules  covering  accounting  to  be  performed  and  dis- 
closures to  be  made  in  financial  statements  and  other  reports  of  the 
companies  in  the  light  of  new  and  developing  changes  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  Principal  matters  for  which  issuance  of  new  or 
revised  rules  have  been  found  desirable  and  necessary  are  the  many 
large  mergers  already  consummated  and  those  that  may  occur  in  the 
future;  corporate  reorganizations  and  other  adjustments  of  capitali- 
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zation;  various  types  of  employees'  pension  and  health  and  welfare 
plans;  construction  projects  in  which  governmental  agencies  and 
carriers  participate,  such  as  reconstruction  and  relocation  of  tracks 
which  occur  in  connection  with  flood  control  projects  and  elimination 
of  grade  crossings;  abandonment  of  surplus  tracks;  and  development 
of  various  forms  of  piggyback  services  by  railroads,  motor  carriers, 
and  freight  forwarders.  Cost  of  services  has  become  a  primary 
factor  in  ratemaking,  and  comprehensive  classification  of  supporting 
accounting  data  are  essential  in  determining  such  costs. 

A  revision  of  the  rules  governing  destruction  of  records  by  pipeline 
companies  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  period  of  time 
those  companies  will  be  required  to  retain  voluminous  documents 
and  papers.  The  process  of  photographing  documents  and  records 
has  been  developed  to  the  state  where  it  can  be  utilized  in  lieu  of 
original  records,  thereby  making  space  available  for  other  purposes 
and  saving  storage  costs. 

The  accounting  regulations  applicable  to  motor  carriers  were 
amended  to  provide  that  amounts  paid  for  operating  rights  or  other 
intangibles  purchased  from  a  predecessor  company  or  acquired  in  a 
merger  of  two  or  more  companies  may  be  retained  in  the  accounts 
and  reported  in  financial  statements  under  total  assets  to  the  extent 
that  the  intangibles  retain  a  real  value.  The  requirement  that  pur- 
chasers amortize  the  amount  assigned  to  intangibles  immediately  or 
over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years  was  found  to  be  unrealistic. 

A  total  of  359  statements  submitted  by  motor  carriers  showing 
cash  expenditures,  securities  issued,  and  other  details  pertaining  to 
purchase  of  property  of  other  carriers  and  the  related  accounting 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  purchaser  were  examined  and  verified  for 
correctness  consistent  with  the  authority  granted  in  the  finance 
proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

In  response  to  applications  of  carriers,  special  accounting  rules 
were  issued,  after  investigation,  in  38  cases  involving  unusual  trans- 
actions not  sufficiently  covered  in  the  accounting  rules.  These  cases 
involved,  among  others,  mergers  of  properties  and  control  of  stock 
through  purchase  or  pooling  of  capital  stock;  extensive  programs  for 
rebuilding  cars  and  extending  their  useful  life;  and  abnormal  losses 
due  to  abandonment  of  surplus  track  no  longer  needed  in  transporta- 
tion operations. 

Meetings  were  held  by  the  accounting  staff  with  committees  of 
accounting  officers  and  with  the  special  committee  of  the  American 
[nstitute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  to  discuss  and  reconcile,  as 
far  as  practicable,  certain  differences  which  arise  as  a  result  of  our 
emphasis  on  uniformity  in  industry-wide  accounting,  in  contrast  with 
the  Latitude  exercised  by  management  in  the  case  of  nonregulated 
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companies,  particularly  with  regard  to  financial  statements  in  reports 
to  stockholders.  In  some  instances,  representations  have  been  made 
that  divergencies  exist  between  the  Commission's  accounting  regula- 
tions and  "generally  accepted  accounting  principles."  Such  asserted 
differences  are  not  numerous,  and  in  our  meetings  with  the  represent- 
atives of  carriers  and  public  accountants  progress  has  been  made  in 
reconciling  these  divergencies.  In  some  instances  procedures  have 
been  designed  for  disclosures  of  information  that  satisfy  our  require- 
ments for  ratemaking  and  other  regulatory  purposes  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  overall  needs  of  the  carriers. 

COST  FINDING 

The  following  cost  studies  were  published: 

1 .  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Car- 
riers of  General  Commodities,  Southwest  Region — 1958  Operations 
Adjusted  to  Reflect  1959  Level  of  Costs,  Statement  No.  3-60. 

2.  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Common 
Carriers  of  General  Commodities,  Rocky  Mountain  Region — 1959,  State- 
ment No.  6-60. 

3.  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Com- 
mon Carriers  of  General  Commodities  Performing  Transcontinental 
Service— 1959,  Statement  No.  7-60. 

4.  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Com- 
mon Carriers  of  General  Commodities,  Pacific  Region— 1959,  Statement 
No.  8-60. 

5.  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Com- 
mon Carriers  of  General  Commodities,  Central  Region — 1959,  Statement 
No.  1-61. 

These  5  studies,  which  were  based  principally  upon  the  operations 
of  motor  common  carriers  assigned  to  the  respective  regions,  contain 
data  indicating:  (1)  average  unit  costs  for  the  various  services  per- 
formed by  the  carriers;  and  (2)  cost  scales  by  weight  of  shipment  and 
by  length  of  haul  for  single-line  movements,  interline  movements, 
and  weighted  average  for  all  movements.  They  describe  procedures 
for  constructing  the  costs  for  individual  movements  of  traffic  by  ad- 
justing the  unit  costs  to  reflect  differences  in  operating  practices  such 
as  platform-handling  operations,  amount  and  type  of  pickup  and 
delivery  services,  the  effect  of  density,  round  trip  load  giving  effect 
to  weight  and  space  occupancy,  and  other  factors  which  may  cause 
the  costs  for  particular  services  to  be  different  from  the  territorial 
average. 

6.  Distribution  of  the  Rail  Revenue  Contribution  by  Commodity 
Groups — 1958,  Statement  No.  4-60.  This  study  provides  a  com- 
parison of  carload  revenues  and  costs  by  commodity  classes  and  groups. 
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It  indicates  how  the  transportation  burden  is  distributed  and  the 
extent  to  which  revenues  derived  from  the  various  commodity  groups 
exceed  or  fail  to  equal  out-of-pocket  costs.  This  is  now  thus  subject 
to  further  review. 

7.  Rail  Carload  Cost  Scales  by  Territories  for  the  Year  1959,  Statement 
No.  5-60.  Rail  carload  freight  service  costs  are  furnished  separately 
for  the  eastern  district,  Pocahontas  region,  southern  region,  and 
western  district  based  on  rail  carriers'  operations  in  1959.  The  costs 
are  computed  by  type  of  car,  by  weight  of  net  load,  and  by  length  of 
haul.  Factors  for  adjusting  these  costs  to  reflect  other  than  terri- 
torial average  operating  conditions  are  provided.  Such  adjustments 
are  for  the  actual  number  of  interchange  handlings,  rather  than 
including  the  interchange  expense  as  part  of  the  line-haul  costs; 
changes  in  switching  costs  to  vary  the  switch-engine-minutes  per  car 
and  the  car-days  in  switching  service ;  and  variations  in  the  percent  of 
empty  return  of  equipment. 

Analyses  of  cost  evidence  were  made  in  118  formal  and  investigation 
and  suspension  proceedings.  These  cases  included  charges  on  a  wide 
variety  of  individual  commodities  moving  by  railroads,  motor,  barge, 
and  coastal  water  carriers,  rail  divisions,  switching  charges,  commuta- 
tion fares  by  railroads  and  by  bus,  increased  railway  mail  pay,  trailer- 
on-flatcar  rates,  and  general  increases  in  motor  carrier  rates.  In 
addition  to  the  above  analyses,  members  of  the  section  prepared  and 
introduced  cost  evidence  in  proceedings  involving  railroad  rates  on 
fresh  vegetables,  canned  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  passenger  fares,  min- 
imum charges  per  car,  and  motor  carrier  rates  on  iron  or  steel  scrap. 

Members  of  the  section  attended  numerous  conferences  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  rail  representatives  relative  to  developing 
procedures  for  collecting  data  and  presenting  cost  information  in 
future  railway  mail  pay  proceedings.  Other  meetings  were  held  with 
barge  and  coastal  and  intercoastal  carriers'  representatives  to  obtain 
additional  information  needed  to  design  a  separate  cost  formula  for 
each  of  these  groups  of  carriers.  Substantial  progress  was  made  in 
both  of  these  fields.  Conferences  with  representatives  of  foreign 
countries  regarding  cost  procedures  also  were  attended. 

( Josl  data  were  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Suspension  in  connection 
wild  2,645  suspension  requests  involving  proposed  changes  in  12,268 
rail,  motor,  and  water  individual  point-to-point  rates.  In  addition, 
analyses  of  cosl  data  submitted  by  motor  carriers  in  justification  of 
genera]  rate  increases  were  made  in  29  cases.  The  Board  of  Suspen- 
sion also  received  assistance  as  to  cost  matters  in  23  rail,  31  motor,  and 
12  water  cases  where  petitions  seeking  reconsideration  of  previous 

Board  ad  ion  were  involved. 
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The  special  study  data  requested  from  the  railroads  for  the  investi- 
gation of  per  diem  charges  were  received  and  were  being  checked  prior 
to  tabulation.  A  test  application  of  a  proposed  formula  was  completed 
and  distributed  to  an  industry  advisory  committee  on  per  diem  costs. 
A  study  to  develop  costs  of  formerly  exempt  commodities  was  in 
progress.  Special  study  forms  were  forwarded  to  663  class  I  and  II 
and  739  class  III  motor  carriers  that  indicated  they  handled  these 
commodities.  This  study  will  provide  information  which  will  assist  in 
establishing  a  rate  scale  for  these  commodities.  A  motor  traffic  and 
cost  study  for  the  Central  States  region  was  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  parties  of  record.  Additional  separations  of  the  data  are  in 
progress  and  will  be  introduced  in  evidence.  A  study  of  the  divisions 
of  motor  carrier  thiougb  rates  was  prepared  for  another  proceeding. 

A  study  was  being  made  of  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  by  type  of 
equipment  for  use  in  cost  work.  It  was  based  on  data  furnished  by 
all  class  I  railroads  for  7  test  days. 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  made  for  a  program  which  will  develop 
rail  costs  by  use  of  data  processing  equipment. 

The  preparation  of  motor  carrier  (freight)  cost  studies  for  use  in 
various  proceedings  and  investigations  is  continuing  as  rapidly  as 
the  size  of  our  staff  will  permit.  A  study  of  137  carriers  in  the  mid- 
dle Atlantic  region  was  well  underway.  Preliminary  plans  for  similar 
studies  in  the  eastern-central  territory,  in  the  southern  region, 
in  the  south-central  territory,  and  in  the  east-south  territory,  also 
were  drawn. 

The  cost  finding  procedures  are  under  continuing  examination  in 
order  to  maintain  simplicity  and  flexibility  to  meet  the  range  of 
operating  conditions  for  which  costs  of  service  are  desired.  Aside 
from  the  use  of  costs  within  the  Commission,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  results  of  the  motor  and  rail  cost  studies  from 
other  governmental  agencies,  State  regulatory  bodies,  shippers, 
carriers,  educational  institutions,  industry  associations,  foreign 
governments,  and  others  concerned  with  transportation  subjects. 

FIELD  EXAMINATIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  records  of  1,331  carriers  subject  to  our  accounting  rules  were 
inspected  by  the  field  auditors.  Among  them  were  130  railroads, 
1,121  motor  carriers,  and  80  other  types  of  carriers.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  90  over  the  previous  year,  and  embraces  28  percent 
of  the  4,801  carriers  subject  to  our  accounting  rules.  However, 
since  the  greatest  portion  of  the  total  number  of  carriers  examined  is 
made  up  of  the  larger  railroads  and  motor  carriers,  the  examinations 
actually  represent  carriers  which  produce  more  than  50  percent  of 
the    total   revenue    of    all    carriers.     The    accounting    examinations 
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uncovered  strong  indications  of  unlawful  activities  by  18  carriers. 
The  findings  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance 
for  appropriate  action. 

The  field  staff  also  examined  the  valuation  records  and  made 
selective  followup  inspections  of  the  properties  of  20  class  I  rail- 
roads, 38  other  railroads,  and  20  oil  pipeline  companies.  Special 
examinations  were  conducted  at  the  request  of  other  bureaus  and  other 
departments  of  the  Government  in  37  cases.  These  investigations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specific  data  for  use  in  law 
enforcement  proceedings. 

VALUATION  AND  DEPRECIATION 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  217  reports  covering  changes  in  the 
property  of  pipelines,  and  class  I  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal 
companies  were  reviewed  and  processed. 

Keports  were  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lishing final  values  for  ratemaking  purposes  of  the  properties  of  75 
pipeline  companies.  The  combined  value  of  the  properties  used  in 
pipeline  transportation  service  was  $2.7  billion. 

In  addition,  statements  were  prepared  reflecting  selected  elements 
of  value  of  the  property  of  150  class  I  railroads  and  switching  and 
terminal  companies.  The  December  31,  1959,  compilation  reflects 
the  following  dollar  amounts  for  the  elements  identified :  original  cost 
(not  including  land)  $32,880,544,000;  cost  of  reproduction  new 
$74,821,588,000;  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  $47,508,- 
695,000;  estimated  present  value  of  land  $2,085,472,000;  and  working 
capital  $574,557,000. 

Construction  indices,  reflecting  construction  and  procurement  price 
relationships  for  selected  years,  were  also  prepared  for  carriers  by 
railroad  and  pipeline. 

Proposed  simplified  valuation  reporting  requirements  for  railroads 
were  prepared  and  discussed  with  industry  representatives  with  the 
view  of  alleviating  the  valuation  reporting  burden  of  the  railroads 
and  lessening  the  valuation  recordkeeping  function  of  the  Commission. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  an  undertaking  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  t  ho  present  value  of  carrier  land  under  the  Commission's  present 
concept  of  requiring  that  all  such  land  be  field  appraised,  a  substitute 
method  lor  use  in  arriving  at  such  values  was  made  the  subject  of 
extensive  research. 

Reporting  regulations  were  simplified  for  carriers  by  pipeline  whose 
properties  are  to  be  initially  valued  by  the  Commission.  The  revised 
regulations  consolidated  into  one  order  instructions  previously  pre- 
scribed in  three  orders,  discontinued  certain  detailed  reporting  require- 
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merits,  and  reduced  from  eight  to  five  the  number  of  reporting  forms 
required  to  be  filed. 

A  study  was  made  for  the  Office  of  the  Undersecretary  for  Trans- 
portation, Department  of  Commerce,  to  develop  the  estimated  cost 
of  reproduction  new  of  all  property,  except  land,  owned  and  used  by 
class  I  railroads.  This  study  embraced  the  years  1920  to  1958, 
inclusive.  The  following  table,  stated  in  terms  of  1958  average  rail- 
road construction  costs,  illustrates  the  significance  of  the  comparative 
results  of  the  study: 

Year  ended  December  31,  1920 $72,  814,  000,  000 

Year  ended  December  31,  1930 81,  326,  000,  000 

Year  ended  December  31,  1958 74,  792,  000,  000 

Other  significant  valuation  work  performed  during  the  year  included 
a  preliminary  engineering  study  of  the  life  expectancy  of  freight  cars 
and  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  cost  of 
reproduction  less  depreciation  of  such  cars  and  other  property,  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  per  diem  rates.  Also  of 
particular  significance  was  an  engineering  study  which  was  made  to 
identify  and  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  deferred  maintenance  prac- 
tices of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

Under  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Commission  for  determin- 
ing the  classes  of  property  for  which  depreciation  charges  may  be 
included  by  carriers  in  operating  expenses,  and  the  rate  or  rates  of 
depreciation  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  28  formal  orders 
and  352  informal  directives  were  issued  prescribing  or  approving 
depreciation  rates.  During  the  calendar  year  1959,  the  application 
of  Commission  approved  or  prescribed  depreciation  rates  resulted 
in  charges  in  the  operating  expense  account  of  railroads,  pipe- 
lines, and  carriers  by  water  of  an  amount  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars. 


ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

The  carriers  regulated  by  the  Commission  file  periodic  reports  with 
it  from  which  the  Commission  publishes  general  and  detailed  operating, 
traffic,  and  financial  data  after  review  and  tabulation.  Economic 
studies  and  special  analytical  evaluations  are  prepared  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  its  regulatory  functions  and  in  response  to  requests 
from  the  Congress.  Government  agencies,  carriers,  labor,  and  the 
general  public  have  made  extensive  use  of  these  studies,  analyses,  and 
statistical  publications. 

REPORTING  AND  STATISTICS 

During  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics 
received  and  processed  a  total  of  93,368  reports,  consisting  of  16,682 
annual,  42,840  quarterly  and  monthly  reports,  and  33,846  reports 
covering  train  and  train-service  accidents.  This  volume  was  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  reflecting  in  part  the 
increase  in  railroad  accident  reports  occasioned  by  the  amended 
Accident  Reports  Act,  Public  Law  86-762,  approved  September  13, 
1960. 

This  amendment,  which  broadened  the  scope  of  reportable  railroad 
accidents,  was  jointly  supported  by  railroad  labor  and  management, 
and  by  the  Commission.  Staff  conferences  which  led  to  agreement  on 
the  amendment  also  resulted  in  recognition  by  those  concerned  of 
the  need  for  general  revision  of  the  railroad  accidents  reporting  rules. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  considerable  progress  toward  this  end  had 
been  made. 

The  Bureau  continued  its  program  of  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
financial  and  statistical  reports  prescribed  by  the  Commission  for 
various  modes  of  transportation,  with  primary  emphasis  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  obsolete  or  unnecessary  data  from  reports  and  the  reduction 
in  frequency  of  reports. 

The  filing  of  monthly  supplemental  rail  failure  report  Form  R, 
"Report  of  Railroad  Accidents,"  was  discontinued,  effective  January 
J ,  1961 .  Seven  class  I  railroad  monthly  operating  statistical  reports, 
Forms  OS  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  APT,  were  placed  on  a  quarterly 
basis  effective  January  I,  L961.  At  (lie  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  con- 
sideraf  ion  was  being  given  to  changing  the  frequency  of  several  monthly 
reports  and  to  the  elimination  or  consolidation  of  other  reports. 
156 
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Annual  report  Forms  C  and  E,  prescribed  respectively  for  motor 
carriers  of  property  and  passengers  with  average  annual  operating 
revenues  under  $200,000,  were  revised  to  require  the  reporting  of 
less  statistical  detail  by  approximately  13,200  of  these  small  motor 
carriers.  Class  I  railroads  were  relieved  from  reporting  16  pages  of 
duplicate  freight  commodity  and  employee  data  in  annual  rail  Form 
A.  Also,  instructions  for  several  other  schedules  in  rail,  water  car- 
rier, and  other  annual  report  forms  were  revised  to  provide  higher 
minimums  for  reporting  or  grouping  of  data. 

The  regular  series  of  publications  prepared  from  a  1 -percent  sample 
of  waybills  for  carload  traffic  terminating  on  class  I  railroads  was 
continued.  Numerous  requests  were  received  from  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  Government  agencies,  research  agencies,  and  other 
private  business  for  sample  waybill  data  on  traffic  flow,  rate  structures, 
and  revenues.  The  information  requested  was  for  use  in  rate  hearings, 
traffic  studies,  engineering  surveys,  and  market  research. 

Efforts  to  improve  further  the  quality  of  data  derived  from  the  way- 
bill sample  continued.  Visits  to  accounting  offices  of  railroads  have 
helped  to  minimize  error  by  improving  the  selection  of  waybills  by 
the  railroads,  and  by  providing  an  on-site  opportunity  to  resolve 
sampling  problems  incident  to  certain  specific  traffic  movements. 
Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  electronic 
computation  of  short-line  mileages,  which  are  needed  as  the  distance 
factor  for  each  waybill  in  the  sample.  As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  approximately  80  percent  of  the  sample  waybills  were 
being  miled  electronically.  Compared  with  manual  determination 
of  short-line  distance,  mileages  computed  electronically  are  more 
accurate,  less  expensive,  and  obtained  much  more  rapidly. 

In  addition  to  refinements  in  the  waybill  sample  program,  modern 
sampling  and  other  statistical  techniques  were  employed  for  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  data  for  Commission  purposes. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 

Kesources  of  the  economic  research  staff  were  applied  increasingly 
and  more  specifically  to  economic  aspects  of  problems  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  Commission,  and  to  investigation  of  the  economic 
significance  of  longer  range  developments  in  the  transportation  field 
concerning  which  information  is  required  by  the  Commission  for  the 
performance  of  its  regulatory  and  administrative  functions.  There 
were  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  studies  of  the  economic 
significance  of  railroad  consolidations  and  mergers,  the  economic 
implications  of  new  departures  in  ratemaking  with  first  emphasis  on 
piggyback  rates,  and  comparisons  of  railroad  freight  revenue  with 
wholesale  value  of  commodities  at  destination. 

616245—61 11 
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In  addition,  the  staff  met  an  increasing  number  and  variety  of 
requests  for  economic  analyses,  evaluations,  and  information  origi- 
nating within  the  Commission  or  resulting  from  inquiries  from  con- 
gressional committees,  executive  departments,  and  other  agencies 
of  Government,  as  well  as  from  industry  and  other  nongovernmental 
groups  and  organizations.  Material  prepared  in  response  to  such 
requests  included  analyses  indicating  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
decline  of  common  carriers,  economic  analyses  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, evaluations  of  statistical  data  and  of  interpretations  of  data, 
and  the  preparation  of  verified  statements  and  of  economic  back- 
ground information  for  use  in  connection  with  Commission  hearings 
and  investigations. 

Staff  members  participated  in  conferences  with  representatives  of 
various  outside  groups  and  agencies  at  which  major  economic  and 
policy  problems  of  interest  to  the  Commission  were  examined. 

Other  services  of  the  research  staff  included  preparation  of  material 
for  the  monthly  publication,  Transport  Economics,  which  features 
brief  analyses  of  current  financial  and  operating  data,  annual  publi- 
cations analyzing  railroad  and  rail-highway  grade-crossing  accident 
statistics,  and  special  analyses  of  statistical  material  which  are  re- 
leased as  the  data  become  available. 


ENFORCEMENT  AND  COMPLIANCE 

Seven  hundred  criminal  and  civil  cases  were  concluded  in  the 
courts,  with  fines  and  forfeitures  amounting  to  $686,316.  The  Bureau 
of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  instituted  or  took  part  in  1,267  investi- 
gations. Investigations  related  to  motor-carrier  enforcement  were 
mostly  conducted  by  field  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers, 
while  investigations  and  court  proceedings  related  to  violations  of  the 
railroad  safety  laws  were  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service. 

RAIL,  WATER,  AND  FORWARDER  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Section  of  Rail,  Water,  and  Forwarder  Enforcement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  is  engaged  primarily  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penal  provisions  of  parts  I,  III,  and  IV  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  of  related  statutes,  except  for  safety. 
The  related  statutes  include  the  Elkins  Act,  portions  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act,  and  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other 
Dangerous  Articles  Act.  In  addition,  this  section  participates  in 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  involving  administrative  en- 
forcement, interpretation,  adjudication,  and  rulemaking,  and  also  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  special  assignments. 

The  staff  of  special  agents  of  the  bureau  conducted  approximately 
240  investigations  of  purported  violations  of  the  act  and  related 
statutes  by  both  carriers  and  shippers.  Based  upon  the  investiga- 
tions, criminal  informations,  complaints,  and  indictments  were  filed 
against  55  defendants  for  various  violations,  and  fines  aggregating 
$120,850  were  imposed. 

In  the  enforcement  program,  offenses  occurring  in  connection  with 
railroad  piggyback  operations  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Extensive 
investigations  in  this  field  indicate  a  need  for  close  Commission 
surveillance.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  certain  railroads  were 
not  observing  provisions  of  their  trailer-on-flatcar  tariffs  pertaining 
to  the  preparation  of  shipping  documents  and  the  loading  of  trailers. 
Two  railroads  were  adjudged  guilty  in  criminal  cases  of  failing  strictly 
to  observe  such  tariff  requirements  in  violation  of  section  1  of  the 
Elkins  Act.  Another  criminal  case  in  the  piggyback  field  involved  a 
large  motor  carrier  and  an  affiliate  corporation  allegedly  operating  as 
a  shipper's  agent  under  the  exemption  provisions  of  section  402(c)(2) 
of  the  act.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  motor  carrier, 
through  its  affiliate,  tendered  to  the  railroad  in  piggyback  service 
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freight  which  the  motor  carrier  had  received  for  motor  carrier  trans- 
portation service,  and  that  the  affiliate  corporation  (whose  employees 
were  those  of  the  motor  carrier)  had  knowingly  falsified  the  weights 
of  the  shipments  tendered  to  the  railroad  by  very  substantial  amounts. 
Both  the  affiliate  corporation  and  the  motor  carrier  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  violations  of  the  Elkins  Act  for  soliciting  and  receiving 
concessions.  In  another  instance,  a  shipper  association,  purportedly 
operating  under  the  exemption  provisions  of  section  402(c)(1),  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  violations  of  the  Elkins  Act  by  soliciting  and 
receiving  concessions  through  falsely  declaring  the  weight  on  trailer- 
on-flatcar  shipments.  Substantial  fines  were  imposed  for  these 
violations. 

There  were  several  cases  involving  false  billing  practices.  Particu- 
larly interesting  was  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  (288  F.  (2d)  232)  affirming  the  conviction  and 
judgment  entered  in  the  lower  court  against  a  shipper  charged  with 
soliciting  and  receiving  concessions  with  respect  to  interstate  shipments 
in  violation  of  the  Elkins  Act  through  the  device  of  understating  the 
actual  value  of  goods  shipped  under  the  railroad  tariff  assessing  freight 
charges  upon  an  "actual  value"  basis.  In  rejecting  the  defendant's 
contention  that  inventory  costs  constituted  the  actual  value  of  goods 
consigned  to  itself  for  delivery  to  a  purchaser,  the  court  referred  to 
Commission  decisions  as  lending  strong  support  for  the  district  court's 
judgment.  The  Commission  cases  cited  by  the  court  held  that  the 
manufacturer's  selling  price  before  payment  of  freight  charges,  rather 
than  bare  manufacturing  costs,  constituted  the  proper  basis  for 
freight  classification  purposes.  The  court  also  rejected  the  argument 
that  the  term  "actual  value"  as  used  in  the  tariffs  was  too  vague  and 
uncertain  to  sustain  criminal  charges.  In  another  false-billing  case 
a  shipper  was  adjudged  guilty  of  soliciting  and  receiving  an  advantage 
from  a  freight  forwarder  in  violation  of  section  1  of  the  Elkins  Act. 
The  tariffs  of  the  freight  forwarder  and  the  railroad  specifically 
excluded  transportation  of  the  articles  being  shipped.  By  falsely 
billing  the  shipments,  the  shipper  caused  the  freight  forwarder  unknow- 
iiiiilv  to  arrange  for  freight  rail  transportation  of  the  contraband. 

Prosecutions  of  railroads,  shippers,  and  freight  forwarders  for 
granting  and  receiving  concessions  through  failure  to  assess  and 
collecl  demurrage  charges,  through  false  declaration  of  dunnage,  and 
by  misdescription  of  shipments  were  also  successfully  concluded. 
Uniform  Freight  Classification  Rule  34  was  the  device  employed  by 
one  carrier  and  a  large  shipper  of  light,  and  bulky  articles  in  granting 
and  receiving  concessions.  Tn  that  case  the  carrier  permitted  the 
shipper  bo  order  and  load  50-foot  cars  and  to  misstate  on  its  bills  of 
Lading,  which  formed  tin;  basis  of  the  freight  charges  assessed,  that 
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40-foot  cars  were  ordered  and  that  50-foot  cars  were  furnished  by  the 
carrier  for  the  hitter's  convenience.  Substantial  fines  were  imposed 
upon  both  the  carrier  and  the  shipper.  One  water  carrier  was  prose- 
cuted for  operating  beyond  the  scope  of  its  certificate,  and  in  another 
water  carrier  prosecution,  the  constitutionality  of  certain  portions  of 
part  III  of  the  act  was  raised  through  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  criminal 
information.     The  motion  has  been  argued  and  is  awaiting  decision. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of  violations  by  railroads  and  railroad 
employees  of  the  Commission's  Regulations  Governing  the  Trans- 
portation of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles.  Criminal 
charges  involving  such  violations  were  concluded  against  29 
defendants. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  proceedings  before  the  Commission, 
the  Section  of  Rail,  Water,  and  Forwarder  Enforcement  furnished 
counsel  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  testimony  and  exhibits,  and  the  filing  of  appro- 
priate pleadings  in  support  of  a  proposed  new  section  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Rules,  Standards  and  Instructions  for  Signal  Systems  pertaining 
to  "Locking  hand-operated  switches."  The  Commission  adopted  the 
proposed  rule  which  in  the  future  will  eliminate  many  administrative 
proceedings  by  writing  into  the  new  rule  exceptions  which  carriers 
previously  were  required  to  seek  through  petition  to  the  Commission. 
The  section  also  was  called  upon  to  furnish  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  cost  testimony  and  exhibits  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts  in  another  Commission  proceeding,  and  to  supply  counsel 
to  participate  as  a  member  of  a  team  of  three  Commission  staff 
employees  constituted  to  make  an  emergency  investigation  into  an 
alleged  abandonment  of  service  by  a  New  England  rail  carrier  without 
Commission  approval. 

The  section  continued  its  participation  in  a  number  of  investigation 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Commission  on  its  own  motion  into  and 
concerning  freight  forwarding  activities  of  purported  shipper  associa- 
tions which  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  regulation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  402(c)  of  the  act.  In  these  cases  it  presented  evidence, 
submitted  briefs  and  other  appropriate  pleadings,  and  participated  in 
oral  argument  before  a  division  of  the  Commission.  It  also  is  partici- 
pating in  proceedings  concerning  acquisition  of  control  of  one  carrier 
by  another  under  section  5  of  the  act. 

The  following  table  shows  for  this  section  the  number  of  investiga- 
tions, court  proceedings,  and  Commission  proceedings  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  commenced  and  concluded  during  the  year, 
and  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Rail,  water,  and  forwarder  enforcement  {except  safety) 


Investigations: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.. 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Court  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.. 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Commission  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.. 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 


Rail 

Water 

Forwarder 

195 

15 

34 

186 

18 

30 

212 

9 

19 

169 

24 

45 

40 

2 

2 

69 

1 

0 

46 

2 

0 

63 

1 

2 

8 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

Total 


244 
234 
240 
238 

44 
70 

48 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  ENFORCEMENT 

Court  proceedings  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service 
involved  railroad  violations  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  Hours  of 
Service  Law,  the  Accident  Reports  Act,  the  Signal  Inspection  Law, 
and  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  number  of  cases  concluded  and  fines  imposed  under  these  statutes, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 


Act 

Cases 
concluded 

Fines 
imposed 

Safety  Appliance..  .      ...      ...  ..  .          .  .  .  

243 
39 
14 
4 
2 

$203, 250 

Hours  of  Service .     .....  ...     ..  ..         

30, 900 
5,  300 

Accident  Reports 

Signal  Inspection.. .  .. 

2,000 

Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection .  

1,000 

MOTOR  CARRIER  ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement  actions  related  to  transportation  subject  to  part  II 
of  the  act  are  handled  by  the  Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement. 

Fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  totaled  $565,466.00,  of  which 
$515,431.00  was  required  to  be  paid. 

The  following  table  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1960,  to  June  30, 
1961,  shows  the  number  of  investigations,  court  and  Commission 
proceedings,  applicant  fitness  automobile  and  garment  carrier  appli- 
cations, and  racial  discrimination  and  practitioner  cases  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  commenced  and  concluded  during  the  year, 
and  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

[lives!  igations: 

On  band  beginning  of  year 802 

Commenced  during  year 1 1,  202 

Concluded  'luring  year !  1,  027 

Pending  ;it,  end  of  year 2977 

i  [ncltldi     fm  H  Investigation  Ol  motor  carrier  violations  made  by  field  personnel  of  (lie  Bureau  of  Motor 

Can  ■■ 

ii'    i)')  completed  final  repoi  ts  in  the  possession  of  the  bureau  attorneys. 
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Court  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 430 

Commenced  during  year 710 

Concluded  during  year 652 

Pending  at  end  of  year 488 

Commission  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 222 

Commenced  during  year 204 

Concluded  during  year 156 

Pending  at  end  of  year 270 

Applicant  fitness  automobile  and  garment  carrier  applications: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 3  18 

Commenced  during  year 128 

Concluded  during  year 142 

Pending  at  end  of  year 4 

Racial  discrimination  and  practitioner  cases: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 343 

Commenced  during  year 18 

Concluded  during  year 20 

Pending  at  end  of  year 41 

s  January  1961  through  June  1961. 

More  than  the  usual  emphasis  was  placed  on  violations  of  the  rate 
provisions  of  the  act  and  of  regulations  governing  the  handling  of 
shipments  of  household  goods.  In  the  rate  field,  cases  involving  a 
total  of  36  carriers  and  23  shippers  for  granting  and  receiving  rebates 
and  concessions,  for  charging  in  excess  of  the  legal  rates,  and  for 
transporting  without  rates  on  file,  were  concluded.  Fines  totaling 
$84,000  were  imposed  and  two  permanent  injunctions  were  granted. 

Thirteen  carriers  were  prosecuted  for  violating  the  rules  governing 
weighing,  handling,  and  transportation  of  household  goods,  and  fines 
totaling  $9,600  were  levied.  Other  cases  of  both  types  were  under 
investigation. 

Some  specific  cases  in  which  relatively  heavy  fines  were  imposed  or 
in  which  unique  issues  arose,  merit  particular  mention. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  a  carrier  and  its  president  were  fined  a  total  of  $6,500 
for  engaging  in  unauthorized  operations.  The  same  court  granted 
the  Commission's  request  for  a  permanent  injunction  restraining 
further  transportation  of  regulated  commodities  without  authority, 
without  rates  on  file,  and  without  evidence  of  insurance  coverage. 
The  court  also  required  the  keeping  of  all  prescribed  records  and  the 
display  of  all  books,  records,  documents,  lands,  buildings,  et  cetera, 
to  any  accredited  Commission  representative  upon  demand. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
four  motor  carriers  were  charged  with  granting  and  a  partnership 
with  receiving  rate  concessions  and  rebates.  They  were  fined  a  total 
of  $7,250.     Through  an  elaborate  scheme,  the  partnership  exacted  the 
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rebates  and  concessions  by  turning  over  to  the  carriers  substantial 
tonnage  of  one  of  its  warehouse  accounts  for  transportation  from 
Paterson,  N.J.,  to  points  in  New  England. 

In  a  criminal  proceeding  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California,  Central  Division,  a 
carrier  and  a  shipper  were  charged  with  attempting  to  evade  and 
defeat  regulation  by  entering  into  a  fictitious  "buy  and  sell"  scheme. 
The  scheme  was  devised  not  for  the  usual  reason  of  evading  the 
operating-authority  provision  of  the  act  but  rather  to  defeat  what 
the  parties  thought  was  the  legally  applicable  common  carrier  rate  on 
the  traffic.  However,  because  of  a  technical  defect  in  the  tariff  there 
was  no  applicable  rate  in  effect  on  the  traffic  although  the  parties 
were  not  aware  of  that  fact.  Since  the  "buy  and  sell"  scheme  was 
clearly  fictitious  and  was  designed  to  evade  regulation,  both  the 
shipper  and  the  carrier  were  fined  $1,000  each. 

A  criminal  prosecution  of  a  motor  common  carrier  and  19  of  its 
drivers  in  the  United  States  District  Count  for  the  Middle  District 
of  North  Carolina  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  fines  totaling  $8,900. 
Each  driver  was  also  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
The  carrier  was  charged  with  not  requiring  and  the  drivers  with  not 
keeping  daily  logs  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission's  regulations. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  a  corporation  and  two  of  its  officers  for  trans- 
porting property  as  a  motor  common  carrier  without  authority  resulted 
in  total  fines  of  $5,700  being  imposed.  In  addition,  in  a  companion 
civil  proceeding  the  court  granted  an  injunction  against  all  the  same 
parties  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  further  unauthorized  operations. 

Criminal  charges  were  brought  against  a  motor  common  carrier 
and  17  of  its  drivers  in  the  United  States  District  Courts  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Iowa  and  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  failing  to 
require  and  failing  to  keep  daily  logs  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
our  regulations.  The  carrier  was  charged  as  a  second  offender  and 
was  fined  $17,500.     Each  of  the  17  drivers  was  fined  $100. 

After  a  5-day  trial  before  a  jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for-  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis  Division,  an  in- 
dividua]  acting  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  livestock,  was  found 
guilty  on  T2  charges  of  certain  hours  of  service  and  safety  violations. 
The  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $4,180  and  required  the  defendant  to 
[m ;.  i  be  ''in  ire  court  costs. 

In  separate  actions  in  the  United  States  District  Courts  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa,  Western  Division,  and  the  Western  Distriot? 
of  Wisconsin,  a  farm  cooperative  association,  claiming  the  right  to 
transport  property  bj  motor  vehicle  under  the  partial  exemption  of 
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section  203(b)(5)  of  the  act,  was  charged  with  a  series  of  hours  of 
service  and  safety  violations  and  fined  a  total  of  $5,500.  In  proceed- 
ings before  this  Commission  (MC-C-3190  and  MC-C-3087)  the 
exempt  status  of  the  cooperative  associations  was  under  challenge. 

A  criminal  prosecution  of  a  motor  common  carrier  and  its  two 
individual  managers,  for  falsifying  records  and  for  granting  concessions 
in  the  transportation  of  textiles,  and  of  a  shipper,  for  soliciting  and 
receiving  the  concessions,  was  concluded  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  and  fines 
totaling  $4,900  were  imposed. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
a  criminal  prosecution  was  brought  against  a  private  carrier,  a  cor- 
poration which  leased  vehicles  to  the  carrier,  and  the  manager  of  the 
leasing  company  for  a  substantial  number  of  violations  of  the  safety 
regulations.  This  proceeding  was  instituted  following  a  serious 
accident  in  which  one  of  the  leased  trucks  operated  by  the  private 
carrier  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  bus  carrying  a  charter  group  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey  State  College.  The 
bus  was  enveloped  in  flames  after  the  collision  and  12  passengers 
were  killed,  30  others  and  the  truck  driver  were  injured,  and  sub- 
stantial property  damage  was  sustained.  The  criminal  proceeding 
resulted  in  total  fines  of  $7,200  being  imposed  on  the  three  defendants. 

A  criminal  information  was  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon  against  a  private  carrier,  containing 
191  counts  of  violations  of  our  regulations  governing  the  transporta- 
tion of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles.  The  case  was  an 
outgrowth  of  an  explosion  which  had  occurred  previously  at  Rose- 
burg,  Oreg.  A  motion  to  dismiss  the  information  on  several  grounds 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and  on  August  25,  1960,  the 
court  granted  the  motion  on  the  single  ground  that  the  particular 
regulations  did  not  extend  to  private  carriers.  The  Solicitor  General 
was  unwilling  to  take  an  appeal,  but  the  effect  of  the  decision  was 
overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  No.  86-710 
on  September  6,  1960,  which  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Explosives  Act  to  private  and  contract  carriers.  In  addition, 
pursuant  to  the  recommendation  in  our  previous  report,  S.  1287 
was  introduced  on  March  10,  1961,  and  H.R.  5598  on  March  14, 
1961,  to  make  more  definite  our  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  general  subject  of  safety  of  operations  and  equipment 
of  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle. 

Proceedings  before  the  Commission  as  a  means  of  enforcement 
increased.  They  included  investigation  proceedings  involving  the 
alleged  leasing  of  motor  carrier  equipment  to  shippers  to  give  the 
appearance  of  private  carriage  by  the  shipper.     Other  investigations 
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involved  the  buy-and-sell  method  whereby  one  actually  performs  a 
for-hire  transportation  service  through  the  guise  of  a  purchase  of 
the  goods  transported  and  a  resale  of  the  goods  to  the  ultimate 
customer.  Cease  and  desist  orders  were  issued  in  many  cases  requir- 
ing a  cessation  of  those  operations  found  to  be  unlawful.  The 
Bureau  participated  in  a  proceeding  involving  an  alleged  cooperative 
association  claiming  to  be  exempt  from  economic  regulation  by  virtue 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Following  a  finding  by  Division 
1  that  the  association  could  not  qualify  as  a  cooperative  association, 
as  defined  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  an  order  was  issued 
requiring  a  cessation  of  the  transportation  service. 

Participation  by  the  Bureau  in  application  proceedings  arising 
under  sections  5,  207,  and  209  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  on 
the  question  of  applicants'  fitness  was  intensified.  The  Bureau 
participated  in  approximately  70  proceedings  based  upon  information 
indicating  that  applicants  were  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Commission's  regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  enforcement  measures,  the  Bureau 
participated  in  several  proceedings  involving  the  reasonableness  of 
rates,  the  lawfulness  of  rates,  and  divisions  of  rates.  The  Bureau 
also  participated  in  a  general  rulemaking  proceeding  proposing  to 
revise  most  provisions  of  section  195  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Regulations. 


MOBILIZATION  PLANNING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Defense  planning  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  strengthened  considerably  by  establishment  of  a  mobilization 
staff  under  the  Chairman  and  assignment  of  specific  projects  to  var- 
ious offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Commission.  To  a  large  extent  the 
defense  assignments  of  the  Commission  have  been  carried  out  by  Com- 
mission personnel  whose  experience  and  regular  assignments  are 
adaptable  to  emergency  activities. 

The  delegated  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  were  expanded 
by  issuance  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Order  No.  15  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  order  gives 
the  Commission  responsibility  for  preparing  national  emergency  plans 
and  developing  programs  concerning  railroad,  inland  water  carrier, 
and  motor  carrier  utilization  in  an  emergency.  It  also  assigns  respon- 
sibility to  provide  guidance  to  domestic  surface  transportation  and 
storage  industries  regarding  emergency  preparedness  measures  and 
to  the  States  regarding  development  of  their  transportation  plans. 

OCDM  transfered  $70,000  to  the  Commission  to  cover  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  emergency  planning  functions. 
Within  this  fund  limitation  the  following  steps  were  taken:  Proce- 
dures for  preemergency  planning  and  post-attack  actions  were  de- 
veloped for  issuance  to  Commission  personnel  with  emergency  assign- 
ments; part  time  representation  at  the  OCDM  classified  location  and 
a  close  working  relationship  with  the  OCDM  National  Resources 
Evaluation  Center  were  established;  a  telephonic  alerting  system 
for  key  Commission  personnel  in  the  event  of  attack  was  developed; 
participation  in  interagency  emergency  planning  meetings,  in  test 
exercises,  and  in  Operation  Alert  1961  was  arranged;  and  reorgani- 
zation and  expansion  of  the  Commission's  Unit  of  the  National 
Defense  Executive  Reserve  was  begun. 

The  Chairman  became  a  member  of  the  Civil  Defense  Mobilization 
Board,  and  Commission  representation  was  continued  on  several 
national-level,  interagency  mobilization  committees  and  the  eight 
Regional  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  Boards.  The  Commission  also 
was  represented  on  the  Executive  Council  on  Port  Utilization  and 
Control,  established  by  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  order  to  coordinate  planning  functions, 
periodic  conferences  were  held  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
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Military  Traffic  Management  Agency,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
interested  in  emergency  transportation  planning. 

Progress  was  made  in  assembling  equipment  and  reference  mate- 
rials in  the  work  area  assigned  to  the  Commission  at  the  OCDM 
classified  location.  The  material  included  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Action  Documents.  Copies  of  these  documents  also  were 
placed  at  the  Commission's  operational  relocation  site.  Files  at  the 
latter  site  were  updated  and  maps  were  indexed.  Basic  inventories 
of  railroad  facilities  and  rolling  stock,  previously  included  in  the 
National  Resources  Evaluation  Center  damage  assessment  system, 
were  reviewed  and  partially  updated.  Work  on  an  inventory  of 
inland  waterway  terminals  and  vessels  was  in  process  and  upon 
completion  will  be  included  in  the  NREC  system.  Representatives 
of  three  Commission  bureaus  and  members  of  the  mobilization  staff 
participated  in  an  exercise  during  which  manual  damage  assessment 
techniques  were  tested  in  headquarters  relocation  activities  during 
Operation  Alert  1961  and  various  predetermined  transportation 
actions  were  reviewed  and  analyzed.  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission also  participated  in  the  Operation  Alert  regional  exercise, 
and  the  telephone  alerting  system  was  tested. 

Liaison  with  industry  groups  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  four  consultants,  making  a  total  of  nine  from  various  segments 
of  the  transportation  industry. 

The  ICC  Transport  Mobilization  Orders,  previously  issued  on 
a  standby  basis,  were  reviewed.  The  orders  are  "self-triggering" 
to  become  effective  upon  the  proclamation  of  a  civil  defense  emer- 
gency. The  desirability  of  developing  further  implementing  docu- 
ments and  instructions  regarding  the  orders  was  under  consideration. 
A  digest  of  the  orders  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the  trans- 
portation industry. 

Membership  in  the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  Unit  was 
increased  from  86  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  106  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  reservists  included  46  for  rail,  42  for  motor 
carriers,  5  for  inland  water  carriers,  and  13  for  warehousing,  traffic 
management,  and  administration.  In  organizing  the  reservists  on 
a  regional  basis  Senior  and  Alternate  Senior  Reservists  were  designated 
within  the  railroad  group  for  each  OCDM  regional  area.  These 
reservists  mel  in  June  with  the  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  and  Service,  and  other  Commission  representatives,  and 
;i  plan  for  organization  in  depth  at  the  regional,  State,  and  local 
levels  was  adopted.  Qualified  operating  personnel  were  being  re- 
cruited  in  each  State  and  principal  railroad  terminal  to  provide  the 
nucleus  of  a  standby  organization  which  would  direct  railroad  re- 
habilitation and  operation  in  an  emergency.    A  recruitment  program 
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to  provide  at  least  one  ICC  reservist  in  each  OCDM  region  for  inland 
water  carriers  was  begun.  At  least  four  motor  transportation  reserv- 
ists were  available  in  each  regional  area,  one  in  Alaska,  and  several 
in  a  national  group.  Senior  and  Alternate  Senior  Reservists  were 
designated  for  each  regional  area  and  for  the  national  group.  Regional 
meetings  with  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  District  Directors  and 
the  motor  carrier  reservists  were  scheduled  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion and  outline  emergency  functions.  Further  increases  in  member- 
ship in  the  Commission's  reserve  unit  are  anticipated. 


MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  the  major  changes  in  organization  and  assignment  of 
duties  described  in  the  opening  chapter,  other  internal  bureau  reorgan- 
izations were  made  to  improve  the  alignment  of  certain  technical 
functions  and  administration  of  the  work.  A  Section  of  Reports  was 
created  in  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  with  responsibility  for  examining 
and  disposing  of  field  examination  reports.  These  functions  were 
previously  performed  in  the  Sections  of  Accounting  and  Field  Service. 
The  change  will  permit  the  Section  of  Accounting  to  concentrate  on 
updating  accounting  rules  and  regulations  and  will  enable  the  Section 
of  Field  Service  to  devote  full  time  to  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
Bureau's  field  program.  Two  branches  were  combined  in  the  Section 
of  Rates  and  Informal  Cases,  Bureau  of  Traffic,  as  a  result  of  conver- 
sion of  certain  waybill  computation  work  from  a  manual  to  a  mechan- 
ical basis. 

Efforts  were  continued  to  keep  abreast  of  automatic  data  processing 
methods  and  techniques  with  a  view  toward  their  further  adaptation 
to  Commission  operations.  Representatives  of  this  Commission 
participated  in  meetings  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Automatic 
Data  Processing  and  attended  a  number  of  seminars  and  lectures 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  addition,  assistance 
was  obtained  and  some  exploratory  studies  made  in  this  area  through 
arrangement  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

A  program  was  initiated  to  help  expedite  the  work  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers by  allocating  secretarial  service  to  small  groups  of  examiners 
and  thus  allowing  them  to  assume  personal  direction  of  their  clerical 
support  personnel. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  training  of  employees  for  greater 
work  productivity.  This  included  supplemental  training  of  attorneys 
in  report  writing,  correspondence  transportation  courses  for  field 
special  agents,  supervisory  training,  and  special  skills  improvement. 

Through  records  disposition  and  space  management  activities, 
4,304  square  feet  of  building  space  was  converted  to  office  use.  Such 
space  has  an  annual  recurring  value  estimated  at  approximately 
$15,000.  Willi  the  assistance  of  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service,  comprehensive  records  disposal  schedules  were  prepared  for 
five  of  i  Ik-  Commission's  bureaus.  Enactment  of  these  schedules 
will  permit  the  eventual  destruction  of  approximately  40,000  cubic 
feet  of  obsolete  records,  thereby  releasing  substantial  additional  space 
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and  equipment.  Through  participation  in  GSA's  excess  personal 
property  program,  1,804  items  of  furniture  and  equipment  valued  in 
excess  of  $30,000  were  acquired  and  converted  to  Commission  use. 

Following  a  review  of  Commission  public  reporting  requirements, 
a  reduction  was  effected  in  the  requirements  affecting  16  reports. 
As  a  result,  carrier  respondents  will  be  relieved  from  filing  nearly 
37,000  reports  consisting  of  96,084  pieces  of  paper  with  approxi- 
mately 2%  million  reportable  items,  without  loss  of  needed  information 
to  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  statement  shows  average  employment  and  total 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  to  1962  for  activities  included 
under  the  current  appropriation  title  "Salaries  and  Expenses." 


Year 

Appropriation 

Average 
employment 

Year 

Appropriation 

Average 
employment 

1940 

$8, 948, 000 
9, 077,  960 
9,  212,  750 
9,  336, 377 
8, 873,  900 
8, 833,  700 
8,  733,  738 

10,  496,  200 

10,  713,  000 

11,  300,  317 
11,  416,  700 
11,  408,  200 

2, 649. 3 
2,  734. 9 
2, 658. 6 
2, 359.  4 
2,  076. 0 

1,  957. 5 
2, 058.  3 

2,  240.  4 
2,  247.  7 
2,  217.  8 
2,161.0 
2,  072. 3 

1952 

$11, 264, 035 
11,003,500 
11,  284, 000 
11,  679,  655 
12, 896, 000 
14,  879,  696 

17,  412,  375 

18,  747,  800 

19,  650,  000 
i  21,  451,  500 

1, 889. 5 

1941 

1953--.          

1, 849. 4 
1,  837.  9 

1942...  

1954 

1943 

1955 

1,  859. 1 

1944 

1956 

1,902.2 

1945 

1957 

2,  090. 1 

1946 

1958 

2,  237. 8 

1947 

1959 

2,  268. 1 

1948 

1960 

2,  343.  6 

1949 

1961 

1950.           

1962 

1951 

i  Includes  $1,313,000  for  pay  increase  under  Public  Law  86-568. 

The  appropriation  of  $21,451,500  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  I960,  represented  an  increase  of  $1,801,500  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  of  which  $1,313,000  was  for  cost  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1960.  The  balance 
of  $488,500  covered  the  cost  of  the  Commission's  contribution  for  the 
employee  health  benefits  program  authorized  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-382,  increased  operational  costs,  and  18  additional  positions. 
The  additional  positions  were  provided  primarily  to  assist  in  handling 
the  continued  increase  in  formal  casework,  to  strengthen  enforcement 
activities,  and  to  provide  adequate  review  of  tariffs. 


PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  major  reorganization  moves  and  the  resulting  changes  in  Com- 
mission procedures  are  discussed  in  the  chapter,  "Commission 
Reorganization. ' ' 

A  marked  improvement  was  effected  in  one  of  the  principal  tools 
for  legal  research  by  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  index- 
digesting  of  cases  in  the  bound  volumes  of  ICC  reports,  beginning 
with  volumes  300  ICC  and  71  MCC.  The  new  system  provides  a 
simplified  method  of  locating  a  report  containing  an  expression  on  the 
point  of  law  in  question.  A  five-volume  compilation  was  completed 
in  each  of  the  ICC  and  the  MCC  series  for  internal  use,  and  a  similar 
compilation  was  being  prepared  in  the  finance  case  volumes.  Con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  the  question  of  printing  the  compilations 
so  as  to  make  them  available  to  the  public  generally. 

The  new  index-digesting  method  provides  a  far  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  subjects  leading  to  rulings  on  practice  and  procedure, 
evidence,  and  substantive  law  than  any  publications  previously 
available. 

In  addition,  Volume  18  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acts  Annotated 
became  available  during  the  year. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  PRACTICE 

During  the  year,  630  applicants  were  admitted  to  practice.  Of  this 
number,  527,  or  83.65  percent,  were  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  their  States.  This  represents  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year, 
when  546  lawyer  applicants  were  admitted.  The  remaining  103,  or 
16.35  percent,  were  nonlawyers  admitted  upon  written  examination. 
The  successful  nonlawyer  applicants  were  47.7  percent  of  the  216  who 
took  the  examination.  In  the  preceding  year,  98  of  the  nonlawyer 
applicants,  or  48.3  percent,  passed  the  examination. 

A  total  of  29,039  persons  have  been  admitted  to  practice  since  the 
Commission's  bar  was  established  on  September  1,  1929.     Of  these, 
L9,705,  or  67.9  percent,  wore  admitted  as  attorneys,  while  9,334,  or 
32.1   percent,  were  admit  led  as  nonlawyers. 
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LITIGATION  INVOLVING  COMMISSION  ORDERS 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  was  concerned  during  the  period 
with  handling  158  cases  in  various  stages  of  litigation  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

There  were  78  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1960,  and  80  cases  were 
instituted  in  the  courts  between  that  date  and  June  30,  1961.  Of  the 
total,  65  were  concluded,  leaving  93  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1961. 
These  comprised  8  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  3  in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  82  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Seven  cases  were  concluded  in  the  Supreme  Court,  4  were  concluded 
in  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  54  were  concluded  in  the  district  courts 
during  this  period.     The  more  important  cases  are  discussed  below. 

CONSOLIDATIONS 

The  Commission's  conclusion  that  section  5(2)(f)  of  the  act  does 
not  require  a  job  freeze  for  a  period  of  4  years  from  the  date  of  con- 
summation of  transactions,  approved  under  section  5(2),  but  that 
conditions  requiring  compensation  and  allowances  to  affected  em- 
ployees satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  section,  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes  v. 
United  States,  366  U.S.  169  (1961),  sustaining  Erie  R.  Co.  Merger, 
312  I.C.C.  185  (1960). 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district  court  dismissing  a  com- 
plaint of  two  common  stockholders  of  the  Alleghany  Corporation 
seeking  declaratory  and  mandatory  relief  with  respect  to  three  actions 
taken  by  us  in  1954  and  1955  relating  to  Alleghany's  acquisition  of 
control  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  Company,  namely,  (1)  an 
order  denying  a  petition  of  the  Central  that  we,  upon  our  own  motion, 
institute  an  investigation  into  certain  transactions  of  Alleghany  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Kailway  Company;  (2)  an  order  denying  a 
petition  of  New  York  Central  for  a  declaratory  order  that  acquisition 
of  control  of  the  Central  system  would  constitute  the  acquisition  of 
two  or  more  carriers  under  section  5(2)  of  the  act;  and  (3)  a  statement 
in  our  report  approving  the  merger  of  two  subsidiaries  of  the  Central 
{Louisville  &  J.  B.  &  R.  Co.  Merger,  295  I.C.C.  11  (1955)),  that 
acquisition  by  Alleghany  of  control  of  the  Central  was  not  a  trans- 
action within  the  scope  of  section  5(2)  requiring  our  approval.     No. 
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15774,  Myron  Neisloss  and  Randolph  Phillips  v.  Bush,  et  al.  (D.C. 
Cir.,  June  8r  1961).  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  statement  in 
our  report  represented  an  erroneous  construction  of  section  5(2)  and 
that  all  three  actions  were  the  product  of  improper  influences.  After 
noting  that  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  district  court  suit  was  intended 
as  an  original  action  to  enforce  a  statutory  right  or  as  an  action  for 
judicial  review  of  agency  proceedings,  the  court  of  appeals  held  (1) 
that,  insofar  as  it  was  intended  as  the  former,  the  complaint  required 
dismissal  for  failure  to  assert  a  cause  of  action,  and  (2)  that,  as  an 
action  to  review  agency  proceedings,  it  was  deficient  for  failure  to 
show  that  the  plaintiff-appellants  had  exhausted  the  available 
administrative  remedies. 

The  right  of  the  Commission,  in  determining  whether  a  sale  by 
one  motor  carrier  to  another  of  interstate  operating  rights  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  to  give  consideration  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  vendor-carrier  had  previously  split  its  operating  authority  through 
the  sale  of  its  intrastate  rights  covering  the  same  identical  route  and 
general  commodities  to  a  wholly  intrastate  motor  carrier,  was  ap- 
proved in  Navajo  Freight  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  186  F.  Supp. 
377  (D.  Colo.  1960),  sustaining  Navajo  Freight  Lines,  Inc. — Pur. — 
Strickland  Transp.  Co.,  75  M.C.C.  713  (1959). 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

The  Commission's  order  in  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co. — Discon- 
tinuance of  Service,  307  I.C.C.  585  (1959),  requiring  continuance  of 
certain  overnight  passenger  trains  despite  a  showing  of  substantial 
financial  loss  by  the  railroad  in  rendering  the  service,  was  upheld  by  a 
three-judge  district  court  in  Civil  Action  No.  60  C  741,  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States,  et  al.  (N.D.  111.,  August  19, 
1960).  The  court  stated  that  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  sub- 
stantial demand  for  the  service  of  the  trains  involved,  and  in  view 
of  the  improving  financial  position  of  the  carrier  and  the  indication 
that  the  past  losses  need  not  have  been  as  large  as  they  were,  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  said  that  the  Commission's  order  was  without 
support  in  the  findings  and  the  evidence. 

The  Commission's  order  in  Southern  Pac.  Co. — Partial  Discon- 
tinuance of  I'assenger  Service,  307  I.C.C.  209  (1959),  refusing  to  require 
continuance,  during  specified  off  seasons,  of  daily  service  of  two 
trains  operated  by  the  carrier  between  San  Francisco,  Calif,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  was  upheld  by  a  three-judge  district  court  in  Civil 
Art  ion  \o.  38915,  State  of  California  v.  United  States,  et  al.  (N.D. 
Cal.,  April  5,  L961). 

CONTRACT  RATES 

The  Commission's  decision  that  reduced  rates  offered  to  shippers 
who  contracted  to  ship  at  Least  so  percent  of  (heir  annual  shipments 
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over  the  lines  of  the  contracting  carrier  constituted,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  an  unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practice 
under  the  National  Transportation  Policy  was  affirmed  in  New  York 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Lnited  States,  194  F.  Supp.  947  (S.D.  N.Y., 
1961),  sustaining  Contract  Rates,  Rugs  and  Carpeting  from  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  313  I.C.C.  247  (1961). 

RELEASED  RATES 

The  Commission's  decision  that  it  was  without  authority  to  permit 
rail  and  motor  carriers  to  limit  their  liability  on  virtually  all  shipments 
by  restricting  the  application  of  existing  rates  and  ratings  to  shipments 
having  a  value  of  $3  per  pound,  subject  to  other  per-package  or  per- 
shipment  limitations,  was  reversed  in  Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  United 
States,  194  F.  Supp.  633  (E.D.  Va.,  1961),  reversing,  Ex  Parte  No. 
MC-49,  Released  Rate  Rules — National  Motor  Freight  Classification, 
and  Ex  Parte  No.  197,  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  and  Uniform. 
Freight  Classification,  306  I.C.C.  495  (1959)  and  309  I.C.C.  380 
(1960).  The  Commission  has  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  these  cases. 

RATE  DISCRIMINATION 

In  American  Barge  Line  Co.  v.  Alabama  G.  S.  R.  Co.,  306  I.C.C. 
167  (1959),  we  held,  inter  alia,  that  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Mechling,  330  U.S. 
567  (1947),  and  Dixie  Carriers  v.  United  States,  351  U.S.  56  (1956), 
the  railroads'  assessment  of  local  rates  on  ex-barge  grain  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Ohio  River  transshipping  points  to  interior 
destinations  while  contemporaneously  assessing  lower  proportional 
rates  on  ex-rail  shipments  was  discriminatory  against  the  barge  lines, 
in  violation  of  section  3(4)  of  the  act.  We  also  found  undue  prejudice 
to  certain  Tennessee  River  ports,  in  violation  of  section  3(1)  of  the  act. 
Our  findings  were  sustained  in  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  194  F.  Supp.  438  (D.  Kans.  1961).  In  a  related  action,  dis- 
cussed in  our  74th  Annual  Report,  our  finding  that  the  maintenance 
of  all  rail-single-factor  joint  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  afforded 
no  section  3(4)  discrimination  against  barge  lines  not  party  thereto, 
was  set  aside,  and  the  case  remanded  to  us.  Arrow  Transportation 
Co.,  etal.  v.  United  States,  176  F.  Supp.  411  (N.D.  Ala.  1959),  affirmed 
per  curiam,  361  U.S.  353  (1960). 

A  district  court,  in  State  of  Oklahoma  v.  United  States,  193  F.  Supp. 
261  (W.D.  Okla.  1960),  by  a  two-to-one  decision,  remanded  to  us 
the  proceeding  in  State  Corporation  Commission  of  Kansas  v.  Atchison, 
T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  301  I.C.C.  703  (1957),  for  reconsideration  "in  light 
of  the  proceedings  in  Docket  No.  31874  [the  Southern  Governors1  case]" 
now  pending  before  us,  because  the  record  in  the  latter  proceeding 
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includes  material  exhibits  not  heretofore  available,  and  is  much  more 
comprehensive  and  up  to  date  than  the  record  in  the  former  proceeding 
on  the  issues  presented.  In  an  earlier  two-to-one  decision,  a  district 
court,  in  Civil  Action  No.  T-1869,  State  Corporation  Commission  of 
Kansas  v.  United  States,  184  F.  Supp.  691  (D.  Kans.  1959),  where 
different  issues  were  presented,  upheld  our  order  in  the  proceeding 
remanded  by  the  Oklahoma  court. 

The  Commission's  cease  and  desist  order  in  Docket  No.  32241, 
Shaw  Warehouse  Co.  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  et  aL,  308  I.C.C.  609  (1959), 
which  was  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  railroad  was  providing 
facilities  to  warehousemen  and  others  at  less  than  fair  rental  value, 
was  sustained  by  a  three-judge  district  court  in  Southern  Ry.  Co. 
et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  al.,  186  F.  Supp.  29  (N.D.  Ala.  1960). 

INTRASTATE  RATES 

In  Utah  Citizens  Rate  Association,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  al.,  365 
U.S.  649  (1961),  opinion  below,  192  F.  Supp.  12  (D.  Utah  1960),  the 
Supreme  Court  summarily  amrmed  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  dismissing  a  complaint  against  the  Commission's  order  in  Utah 
Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  309  I.C.C.  149  (1959),  requiring 
the  railroads  in  Utah  to  increase  their  intrastate  rates,  with  certain 
exceptions,  on  the  ground  that  the  existing  rates  discriminated 
against  interstate  commerce. 

The  Commission's  determination  that  it  was  without  jurisdiction 
to  award  reparation  on  an  intrastate  rate  was  amrmed  in  Winston 
Bros.  Company  v.  United  States,  193  F.  Supp.  724  (S.D.  Iowa,  1961), 
sustaining,  Winston  Bros.  Company  v.  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  309 
I.C.C.  229  (1959). 

THROUGH  ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES 

The  Commission's  determination  in  Chicago,  M.,  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  Co. 
v.  Spokane,  P.  &  S.  Ry.  Co.,  300  I.C.C.  453  (1957),  that  the  short-haul 
protection  of  section  15(4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which 
restricts  the  Commission's  authority  to  prescribe  a  through  route 
where  such  route  would  embrace  "substantially  less  than  the  entire 
Length  of  its  railroad  and  of  any  intermediate  railroad  operated  in 
conjunction  and  under  a  common  management  or  control  therewith, 
which  lies  between  the  termini  of  such  proposed  through  route, 
*  *  *"  applies  where  one  railroad  is  jointly  controlled  by  two  other 
railroads,  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  I><,ul  (I:  P.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  745  (1961),  opinion 
below,  182  F.  Supp.  si  (E.D.  Wis.  I960). 

The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Central  Vermont  Railway, 
Inc.,  366  U.S.  272  (1961  j,  a  precedent  decision,  reversed  the  judgment 
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of  the  three-judge  district  court  in  Central  Vermont  Railway,  Inc., 
et  al.  v.  United  States,  it  al.,  182  F.  Supp.  516  (D.  Vt.  1960),  reversing 
Thermoid  Co.  Southern  Division  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co., 
et  al,  303  I.C.C.  743  (1958).  See  the  discussion  in  our  74th  Annual 
Report,  page  177.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Commission  had  jurisdiction  under 
section  3(1)  of  the  act  to  prevent  unlawful  discrimination  between 
shippers  by  rail  carriers  participating  in  combination  through  rates 
on  asbestos  even  though  part  of  the  transportation  took  place  in 
Canada. 

The  Commission's  decision  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  joint 
water-motor  carrier  rates  applicable  to  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
products,  in  bulk,  when  the  underlying  service  of  the  water  carrier  is 
exempt  from  regulation  under  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  motor  carrier  service  is  primarily  in  intrastate 
commerce,  was  upheld  by  a  three-judge  statutory  district  court,  in 
Civil  Action  No.  2658,  Pacific  Inland  Navigation  Company,  et  al.  v. 
United  States  and  I.C.C.  (W.D.  Wash.,  May  9,  1961),  sustaining 
Petroleum  Products — Water — Motor  Inland  Navigation  Company,  311 
I.C.C.  219  (1960). 

CONTRACT  CARRIERS 

In  J-T  Transport  Co.,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  185  F.  Supp.  838 
(W.D.  Mo.  1960),  the  district  court  set  aside  our  order  in  Docket 
No.  MC-11185  (Sub-No.  102),  J-T  Tiansport  Co.,  Inc.,  Ext.— 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  embraced  in  J-T  Transport  Co.,  Inc.,  Ext. — 
Columbus,  Ohio,  79  M.C.C.  695  (1959),  and  held  that  by  the  1957 
amendments  to  sections  203  (a)  (15)  and  209(b),  Congress  intended 
to  require  us  to  grant  a  motor  contract  carrier  permit  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  existing  motor  common  carriers  are  able  and  willing 
to  provide  adequate  service  to  the  shipper  supporting  the  contract 
carrier  applicant;  that  the  criteria  now  provided  in  section  209(b) 
do  not  permit  our  consideration  of  a  protestant  carrier's  potential 
loss  of  traffic  which  it  had  not  actually  been  transporting  for  such 
shipper;  and  that  the  criteria  specified  in  section  209(b)  are  exclusive, 
precluding  our  consideration  of  any  other  factors  in  passing  upon  a 
contract  carrier  application.  Our  appeal  from  this  decision  is  now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  No.  17,  October  Term,  1961. 

Our  order  denying  motor  contract  authority  in  E.  L.  Reddish  Con- 
tract Carrier  Application,  81  M.C.C.  35  (1959),  was  reversed  by  a 
statutory  three-judge  court  in  Reddish  v.  United  States,  188  F.  Supp. 
160  (W.D.  Ark.  1960),  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  error  for  us  to  apply 
the  adequacy  of  existing  service  test  in  our  determination  of  the  effect 
of  a  denial  of  a  permit  upon  supporting  shippers  since  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1957  amendments  to  sections  203  (a)  (15)  and  209(b) 
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of  the  act  proscribed  the  use  of  that  test.  The  court  indicated  that 
we  were  obliged  to  consider  the  level  of  the  rates  the  applicant  would 
assess  in  passing  upon  its  application  for  contract  carrier  authority. 
The  case  has  been  appealed,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  noted  probable  jurisdiction  in  No.  53,  October  Term,  1961. 

GRANDFATHER  RIGHTS  UNDER  SECTION  7(c) 

Our  interpretation  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1958  as  conferring  no  "grandfather"  rights  for  the  past  transportation 
of  citrus  juices,  in  bulk,  in  tank  vehicles,  was  upheld  in  Milk  Trans- 
port, Inc.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  190  F.  Supp.  350  (D. 
Minn.  1960),  sustaining  Dockets  No.  113255  (Sub-No.  8),  Milk 
Transport,  Inc.  "Grandfather"  Application,  and  (Sub-No.  9),  Milk 
Transport,  Inc.  "Interim"  Application  (December  22,  1959).  An 
appeal  has  been  docketed  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  No.  95,  October 
Term,  1961. 

A  determination  by  the  Commission  that  section  7(c)  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958  does  not  permit  the  acceptance  for  filing  after 
December  10,  1958,  of  tendered  amendments  broadening  the  scope 
of  an  application  filed  for  "grandfather''  rights  was  set  aside  in 
Herrett  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  14  Fed.  Carr.  Cas.  Para. 
81,380  (E.D.  Wash.  1961),  the  court  holding  that  whether  such  an 
amendment  should  be  allowed  and  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
original  petition  was  for  determination  by  the  Commission  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATING  AUTHORITY 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  per  curiam,  the  decision  of  a  three- 
judge  statutory  district  court  which  upheld  our  order  granting  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  to  a  motor  carrier  in 
Yale  Transportation  Corp.  et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  al.,  365  U.S.  566 
(1961)  affirming,  185  F.  Supp.  96  (S.D.  N.Y.  1960),  sustaining  United 
Parcel  Service  of  New  York,  Inc.,  79  M.C.C.  629.  See  our  74th 
Annual  Report,  page  172.  The  district  court  held  that  the  granting 
of  such  a  certificate  did  not  create  a  new  control  relationship  which 
required  our  approval  under  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  that  a  certificate  was  not  an  order  subject  to  the  30-day  notice 
provision  of  section  221(b)  of  the  act;  and  that  the  30-day  notice 
provision  of  section  221  (b)  of  the  act  applies  only  to  the  order  granting 
i  he  certificate  and  not  to  our  order  denying  a  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  such  an  order. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  RIGHTS 

The  aggregation  of  certain  iron  and  steel  articles  and  firebrick  into 

Jots  of  such  size  and  weight  that  they  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  only 
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with  special  equipment  does  not  place  the  transportation  of  such 
commodities  within  the  scope  of  heavy  haulers'  authority.  In 
W.  J.  Dillner  Transfer  Company  v.  United  States,  193  F.  Supp.  823 
(W.D.  Pa.,  1961),  the  court  sustained  our  holding  in  W.  J.  Dillner 
Transfer  Co. — Investigation  of  Operations,  79  M.C.C.  335  (1959), 
that  the  individual  unit  being  shipped  rather  than  the  aggregated 
load  or  shipment  is  the  determinative  factor.  An  appeal  has  been 
docketed  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  No.  188,  October  Term.  1961. 

The  Commission's  determination  that  the  phrase  "commodities  re- 
quiring the  use  of  special  equipment"  as  a  grant  of  authority  to  a 
heavy-haul  carrier  did  not  authorize  the  transportation  of  petroleum, 
in  bulk,  in  tank  vehicles  was  sustained  in  Union  Cartage  Co.  v.  United 
States,  193  F.  Supp.  645  (D.  Mass.,  1961),  sustaining  Petroleum — 
Union  Cartage  Company,  309  I.C.C.  333  (1960).  A  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  filed  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  decision  of  a  lower  court  which  sustained  the  Commission's 
determination  in  Wilson  Common  Carrier  Application,  64  M.C.C.  39 
(1955),  that  the  authority  to  transport  "petroleum  products''  does 
not  authorize  the  transportation  of  "crude  oil"  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  per  curiam,  in  Denver  Chicago  Transport  Company, 
Inc.  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  627  (1961),  reported  below,  183  F. 
Supp.  785  (D.  Colo.  1960). 

UNAUTHORIZED  MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS 

A  three-judge  district  court,  in  Robert  Allen  v.  United  States,  187 
F.  Supp.  625  (S.D.  Fla.  1960),  unanimously  upheld  our  order  in  Robert 
Allen,  et  al. — Investigation  of  Operations  and  Practices,  79  M.C.C. 
727  (1959),  which  required  the  respondents  to  cease  and  desist  from 
unlawful  motor  carrier  operations  performed  by  them  under  a  pur- 
ported lease  arrangement.  The  respondent  Allen  held  himself  out  to 
be  a  traffic  consultant,  and  in  conjunction  with  certain  truck  rental 
concerns  and  a  drivers'  organization,  conceived  and  formulated  a  plan 
whereby  they  undertook  to  offer  a  full  transportation  service  for  ship- 
pers, without  having  obtained  authority  from  the  Commission.  The 
court  held,  contrary  to  their  contention,  that  the  operation  consti- 
tuted "for  hire"  carriage. 

Holding  that  our  findings  were  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, a  district  court  set  aside  our  order  requiring  certain  owner- 
operators  to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  operations  found  by  us 
to  constitute  interstate  transportation  of  property  as  contract  car- 
riers without  appropriate  authority,  in  violation  of  section  209(a)(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Drum  v.  United  States,  193  F. 
Supp.  275  (W.D.  Okla.  1960),  overruling  Oklahoma  Furniture  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Investigation  of  Operations,  79  M.C.C.  403  (1959).     The 
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Supreme  Court  has  noted  probable  jurisdiction  of  our  appeal  in  No. 
23,  October  Term,  1961. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Supreme  Court  summarily  affirmed  a  district  court  decision 
sustaining  our  procedure  in  (1)  "bypassing"  Division  1  by  our  issuance 
of  a  Commission  report  and  order  granting  motor  carrier  certificates, 
following  the  filing  of  exceptions  and  replies  to  the  examiner's  report; 
(2)  approving  our  report  and  order  in  such  proceedings  in  "construc- 
tive" sessions,  by  "voting  by  notation";  (3)  having  attorney  advisors, 
who  are  not  hearing  examiners,  prepare  unpublished  draft  final  reports 
for  submission  to  us  for  our  consideration;  and  (4)  denying  petitions 
for  reconsideration  of  our  final  report  without  our  reiterating  in  such 
order  of  denial  the  findings  and  reasons  previously  given  for  our 
grants  of  authority.  Herrin  Transportation  Co.  v.  United  States, 
366  U.S.  419  (1961),  affirming  T.S.C.  Motor  Freight  Lines,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  186  F.  Supp.  777  (S.D.  Tex.  1960),  sustaining,  in  part, 
Strickland  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  Ext. — Louisiana  Routes,  77  M.C.C. 
655  (1958). 

The  district  court  in  DeCamp  Bus  Lines  v.  United  States,  et  al., 
185  F.  Supp.  336  (D.  N.J.  I960),  sustaining  Docket  No.  MC-109802 
(Sub-No.  16),  Lakeland  Bus  Lines,  Inc.,  Extension  (May  24,  1960), 
held  that  our  order  setting  an  application  for  hearing  was  procedural 
only  and,  hence,  was  not  subject  to  court  review  prior  to  consumma- 
tion of  our  administrative  process;  it  also  sustained,  on  the  merits, 
our  assigning  the  hearing  to  an  examiner,  although  the  application 
sought  multiple-State  authority  in  one  portion  but  in  another  portion 
sought  other  authority  between  only  two  of  those  States,  over  a  pro- 
testant's  objection  that  section  205(a)  required  the  two-state  portion 
of  the  application  to  be  heard  by  a  joint  board. 


LEGISLATION  AND  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

A  number  of  important  legislative  matters  required  our  careful 
consideration  during  the  past  year.  Of  paramount  concern,  however, 
was  the  decline  of  the  Nation's  regulated  common  carrier  system  and 
the  corresponding  growth  of  private,  exempt,  illegal  for-hire,  and  so- 
called  gray  area  transportation  at  the  expense  of  regulated  carriage. 
In  testifying  on  two  occasions  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  this  serious  problem,  the  Commission's  representative  discussed 
at  some  length  the  factors  primarily  responsible  for  the  deterioration 
of  regulated  common  carriage  and  recommended  a  course  of  legisla- 
tive action  designed  to  reverse  this  alarming  trend  and  ward  off  a 
major  transportation  crisis.  Included  among  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  on  which  the  Commission  presented  testimony  at  hearings 
before  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  were  proposals  for  repeal 
of  the  water  carrier  dry-bulk  commodity  exemption,  limitation  of  the 
agricultural  commodity  exemption,  and  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  passenger  fares. 

Also  of  major  interest  to  us,  and  an  important  part  of  our  program 
for  self -improvement,  was  our  own  request  for  statutory  authority  to 
delegate  certain  decisional  functions  to  three-man  employee  boards. 
Legislation,  introduced  as  H.R.  8033,  was  ultimately  enacted  after 
thorough  consideration  of  our  proposal  by  the  House  and  Senate 
commerce  committees  and  is  now  Public  Law  87-247,  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  14,  1961. 

We  also  followed  with  considerable  interest  and  concern  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  S.  1197, 
which  proposed  to  amend  the  rule  of  ratemaking  in  section  15a (3)  of 
the  act.  After  careful  analysis  of  this  measure  and  of  the  widely 
divergent  views  expressed  by  various  interested  parties,  we  were 
convinced  that  its  enactment  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
advised  against  its  passage. 

Other  measures  which  were  the  subject  of  hearings  before  various 
congressional  committees,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  appeared 
and  testified,  included  H.R.  1986,  proposing,  as  recommended  by  us 
in  our  last  annual  report  (Recommendation  No.  8),  repeal  of  certain 
obsolete  provisions  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  Pay  Act;  H.R.  1163 
and  S.  1146  to  extend  the  termination  date  of  the  railroad  loan  guar- 
anty provisions  of  part  V  of  the  act;  and  S.  1840,  introduced  at  our 
request,  to  authorize  the  prescription  of  incentive  per  diem  charges 
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as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  procurement  of  an  adequate  national 
freight  car  fleet.  Both  H.R.  1986  and  H.R.  1163  were  enacted  by 
the  Congress  during  the  last  session,  and  are  now  Public  Law  87-108 
and  Public  Law  87-16,  respectively.  As  finally  enacted,  H.R.  1163 
extended  the  railroad  loan  guaranty  provisions  of  part  V  until 
June  30,  1963. 

Additional  hearings  in  which  members  of  the  Commission  or  its 
staff  actively  participated  were  on  such  matters  as  appropriations, 
supplemental  appropriations,  the  need  for  a  transportation  census, 
motor  carrier  safety  activities  of  the  Commission,  prohibitions  against 
certain  ex  parte  communications  in  regulatory  agency  proceedings, 
proposals  authorizing  awards  of  reparation  against  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  for  unlawful  charges  on  past  shipments,  and 
proposed  restrictions  on  the  future  application  of  the  second  proviso 
in  section  206(a)(1)  of  the  act  under  which  certain  motor  carriers 
operating  within  a  single  State  may  engage  in  interstate  commerce 
without  authority  from  the  Commission.  All  told,  we  appeared  and 
testified  at  23  hearings  during  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
The  number  of  bills  involved  totaled  15. 

Another  important  phase  of  our  legislative  activities  during  the 
year  included  responding  to  65  requests  from  various  congressional 
committees  and  subcommittees  for  reports  and  comments  on  bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters  pending  before  them.  We  also  ex- 
pressed our  views,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on 
five  bills,  four  draft  bills,  six  enrolled  bills,  and  several  proposed 
Executive  orders  and  amendments  to  Executive  orders.  In  addition, 
we  submitted  14  draft  bills  to  the  Congress,  together  with  explanatory 
statements,  to  implement  each  of  our  recommendations  in  last  year's 
report.  Also  submitted  during  the  year  was  a  draft  of  joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  April  5,  1962, 
as  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Day  in  commemoration  of  the 
Commission's  75th  anniversary.  This  proposal  was  introduced  as 
H.J.  Res.  441  in  the  House  and  as  S.J.  Res.  99  in  the  Senate. 

Underlying  our  legislative  activities  was  the  work  of  our  congres- 
sional liaison  stuff  whose  members  attended,  as  observers,  the  many 
congressional  hearings  held  during  the  year  on  matters  relating  to 
our  jurisdiction  and  functions.  These  staff  members  also  met  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  the  members  and  staffs  of  various  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees  to  lend  such  assistance  as  they 
could  to  the  consideration  of  pending  measures.  In  addition,  our 
liaison  staff  responded  to  hundreds  of  congressional  telephone  inquiries 
covering  the  entire  range  of  the  Commission's  regulatory  activities. 
One  liaison  activities  also  extended  to  working  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  on  matters  of  mutual  interest.     In  this  connection  the 
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year  was  marked  by  the  meeting  of  Commission  representatives  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  leaders  in  Government  and 
industry  in  the  transportation  field  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Secretary  in  the  development  of  a  program,  undertaken  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  to  strengthen  our  national  transportation 
S3^stem.  Shortly  thereafter  our  recommendations  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  carriers  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  enactment  during  the  past  year  of  two 
of  our  legislative  proposals  and  at  the  progress  made  on  several 
others.  We  are  hopeful,  therefore,  that  all  of  our  recommendations, 
both  new  and  old,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
will  be  favorably  considered  during  the  next  session  of  the  87th 
Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  new  recommendations,  explained  below,  are  for  the  most 
part,  aimed  at  various  exemptions  in  the  act  which,  by  fostering  the 
growth  of  private  and  exempt  carriage  and  the  spread  of  illegal  for- 
hire  operations,  have  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  decline  of 
the  Nation's  regulated  common  carrier  system.  We  therefore  urge 
early  and  favorable  consideration  of  these  proposals  which  will,  as 
in  the  past,  be  implemented  by  draft  legislation.  In  addition,  we 
vigorously  support  other  measures,  now  pending  in  the  Congress, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  would  improve  the  economic  health  of  the 
regulated  carriers.  More  specifically  in  this  connection,  we  recom- 
mend early  enactment  of  those  proposals  which  would  repeal  the 
10-percent  excise  tax  on  passenger  travel,  limit  section  22  reduced 
rates  on  Government  traffic  to  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
permit,  for  tax  purposes,  more  realistic  depreciation  rates  on  rail- 
road property  and  equipment,  and  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
construction  reserve  funds  on  the  books  of  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  act. 

We  are  also  renewing  all  of  last  year's  recommendations,  except, 
of  course,  for  the  two  that  became  law  during  the  year.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  the  substance  of  these  proposals  is  summarized 
below  under  a  separate  heading,  together  with  a  cross-reference  to 
last  year's  report.  Also  shown  is  the  status,  as  of  the  end  of  the 
session,  of  each  bill  introduced  to  give  effect  thereto. 

NEW  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  (a)  that  sections  203(b)(5)  and  402(c)  be 
amended  to  provide  that  agricultural  cooperatives  and  shipper 
associations,  respectively,  shall  be  entitled  to  exempt  status  there- 
under only  upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibility,  and  (6)  that 
sections  220  and  412  be  amended  to  permit  the  Commission  or  its 
duly  authorized  agents  to  inspect  the  books,  records,  and  other 
documents  kept  or  maintained  by  such  cooperatives  and  associations. 

Substantia]  amounts  of  important  traffic  arc  being  diverted  from 
authorized  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders  by  various  groups 
and  organizations  performing  general  transportation  services  under 
I  he  guise  of  exempl  agricultural  cooperatives  and  shipper  associations. 
We  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation  effectively  because  of  the 
necessity  of  overcoming  in  each  ease  a  presumption  of  eligibility. 

IS1 
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The  recommended  amendment  would  remove  this  difficulty  by 
requiring  those  claiming  exempt  status  to  apply  for  and  show  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  exemption,  such  certificate  to  be 
revocable  as  a  deterrent  to  engaging  in  future  unlawful  operations. 
Enactment  of  this  proposal,  together  with  a  grant  of  authority  to 
inspect  the  books  and  records  of  such  certificate  holders,  would  con- 
stitute an  important  step  toward  correcting  a  difficult  and  growing 
problem. 

2.  We  recommend  that  section  203(b)(6)  be  amended  so  as  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  agricultural  and  other  commodity  exemp- 
tions to  providing  direct  assistance  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  fisher- 
men in  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  local  markets. 

While  the  1958  amendment  to  this  section  arrested  further  judicial 
expansion  of  a  growing  list  of  exempt  commodities,  these  exemptions 
continue  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  by  which  large  volumes  of  traffic  are 
being  diverted  from  authorized  carriers,  including  the  railroads,  to 
private  and  exempt  haulers.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  authorized 
carriers  losing  substantial  amounts  of  exempt  commodity  traffic, 
but  even  more  serious  is  the  loss  of  such  high  grade  traffic  as  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  many  private  carriers  who  must  depend  upon 
revenue  backhauls  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  operations.  Without 
such  backhauls,  available  largely  because  of  the  exemptions  and 
often  at  amounts  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  return 
trip,  private  carriage  would  not,  in  many  instances,  be  financially 
feasible.  Authorized  carriers,  of  course,  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compete  with  such  marginal  operations. 

In  addition  to  fostering  the  growth  of  exempt  and  private  carriage, 
the  exemptions  continue  to  be  a  breeding  ground  for  schemes  and 
devices  to  engage  in  unlawful  for-hire  transportation  under  the 
cloak  of  legitimate  private  carriage.  Faced  with  cutthroat  competi- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  empty  backhauls,  the  exempt  commodity 
hauler,  and  frequently  the  private  carrier,  will,  in  order  to  squeeze  out 
a  small  profit  or  to  cover  return-trip  expenses,  resort  to  such  subter- 
fuges as  "buy-and-sell"  or  "equipment  lease-driver  service"  arrange- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  circumvent  regulation.  Under  " buy-and-sell' ' 
arrangements  bills  of  sales,  invoices,  et  cetera,  are  issued  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  commodities  being  transported  are  those  of  the 
vehicle  owner  and,  therefore,  exempt  as  private  carriage.  Perhaps 
the  most  prevalent  type  of  subterfuge,  however,  is  where  the  vehicle 
owner  supplies  a  shipper  with  both  vehicles  and  drivers  under  an 
agreement  which  purports  to  be  a  lease,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  no 
more  than  an  arrangement  for  a  for-hire  movement  under  the  guise  of 
private  carriage.  Such  practices,  spawned  or  nurtured  by  these 
exemptions,  promote  discrimination  between  shippers,  threaten  exist- 
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ing  rate  structures,  and  serve  to  thwart  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Congress  to  maintain  a  sound  transportation  system  in  the  national 
interest. 

While  we  recognize  that  grounds  exist  for  exempting  the  movement 
from  point  of  production  to  local  markets,  there  is  little  justification 
for  exempting  the  subsequent  movements  of  these  commodities.  If 
the  exemptions  were  thus  confined,  there  would  be  little  opportunity 
to  engage  in  practices  which  are  whittling  away  at  our  national 
transportation  system  by  depriving  authorized  carriers  of  much 
needed  revenues. 

3.  We  recommend  that  section  216(c)  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Commission,  after  investigation  and  hearing,  when  necessary  and 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  to  require  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  between  motor  common  carriers  of  property 
and  between  those  carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water. 

At  present,  common  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  are  per- 
mitted, but  may  not  be  required,  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  with  other  such  carriers  or  with  common  carriers  of  other  modes 
subject  to  the  act.  In  many  instances,  the  failure  or  refusal  of  car- 
riers to  enter  into  such  joint  arrangements  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  surface  transportation 
system.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  among  motor  carri- 
ers, the  only  way  in  which  the  Commission  may  provide  for  through 
trucking  service  is  by  granting  extensions  of  operating  rights  or  by 
approving  consolidations  and  mergers  of  connecting  motor  carriers. 
The  granting  of  such  extensions  is  not  always  desirable,  however, 
since  it  may  produce  a  surplusage  of  carriers  over  certain  routes. 

Enactment  of  this  recommended  amendment  would  permit  the 
Commission,  in  proper  cases,  to  compel  the  establishment  of  depend- 
able  join! -lino  service  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  carriers  from  unfair  or  unreasonable 
demands  to  provide  through  service. 

4.  We  recommend  that  section  222(h)  be  amended  so  as  to  (a) 
extend  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  therein  to  unlawful  operations 
and  safety  violations  by  motor  carriers,  (b)  permit  the  Commission  to 
institute  forfeiture  actions  directly  in  the  courts,  and  (c)  increase 
substantially  the  amount  of  the  forfeitures  prescribed. 

Present  procedures  for  dealing  with  certain  motor  carrier  violations 
are  often  slow  and  cumbersome,  and  frequently  ineffective.  Criminal 
prosecution,  for  example,  must,  be  brought,  in  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred.  Thus,  multiple  violations  by  a  carrier  with  ex- 
tensive territorial  operations  may  require  the  institution  of  separate 
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actions  in  several  district  courts  if  all  of  the  violations  are  to  be  covered. 
Civil  forefeiture  proceedings,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  instituted  in 
the  district  in  which  the  carrier  maintains  its  principal  office,  where 
it  is  authorized  to  operate,  or  where  it  can  be  found.  Moreover,  less 
time  is  needed  for  investigating  violations  because  of  the  difference  in 
quantum  of  proof  required  in  such  proceedings. 

Our  efforts  at  more  effective  and  expeditious  enforcement  would 
also  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  Commission  were  authorized  to  insti- 
tute forfeiture  proceedings  directly  in  the  courts  instead  of  proceeding 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  as  is  it  now  required  to  do.  De- 
lays would  be  avoided  not  only  by  eliminating  the  mechanics  involved 
in  taking  the  extra  step,  but  also  by  the  elimination  of  such  delays  as 
may  be  caused  by  the  time  consumed  in  convincing  the  U.S.  attorney 
that  an  action  should  be  filed. 

These  amendments,  coupled  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  forfeitures  prescribed,  would  provide  us  with  a  more  effective 
means  of  combating  the  spread  of  illegal  and  so-called  gray  area  op- 
erations and  at  thb  same  time  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
violate  our  safety  regulations. 

5.  We  recommend  that  those  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the  act 
relating  to  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  freight  forwarders  in 
common  with  carriers  of  other  modes  be  revised  and  clarified,  and, 
to  this  end,  that  future  transactions  involving  such  relationships  be 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  part  I. 

The  present  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the  act  relating  to  ownership, 
control,  and  operation  of  freight  forwarders  are  extremely  confusing 
and,  in  some  instances,  appear  to  be  in  conflict.  Section  411(g),  for 
example,  states,  in  part,  that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  part  I,  II,  or 
III  *  *  *,  or  any  person  controlling  such  a  common  carrier,  to  have 
or  acquire  control  of  a  freight  forwarder  *  *  *,"  ye^>  except  for 
the  holding  of  a  director's  qualifying  shares,  section  411(c)  makes  it 
unlawful  for  "any  person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  a  common  carrier  *  *  *  to  own,  lease,  control,  or 
hold  stock  in,  any  freight  forwarder,  directly  or  indirectly  *  *  *." 
Thus,  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  two  sections  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  person  controlling  a  carrier  subject  to 
part  I,  II,  or  III  acquiring  control  of  a  forwarder. 

We  believe  that  the  existing  conflicts  and  uncertainties  could  best 
be  removed  by  subjecting  transactions  involving  unifications  or  acqui- 
sitions of  control  of  freight  forwarders  to  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  act,  and  by  repealing  or  revising  any  provisions  of  part  IV 
inconsistent  therewith.  Appropriate  provision  would  be  made  to 
preserve  the  legality  of  existing  relationships. 
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6.  We  recommend  that  section  19arbe  amended  in  the  following 
respects:  (1)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Commission  de- 
termine the  present  value  of  land ;  (2)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Commission  determine  the  valuation  of  property  held  by 
carriers  for  purposes  other  than  for  use  in  common  carrier  service; 
(3)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Commission  ascertain  and 
report  the  amount,  value,  and  disposition  of  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and 
donations  and  the  amount  and  value  of  concessions  and  allowances 
made  by  carriers  in  consideration  thereof;  and  (4)  to  make  optional 
the  requirement  that  the  Commission  keep  itself  informed  of  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  the  property  of  carriers,  following  the  completion 
of  the  original  valuation  of  such  property. 

While  determination  of  the  present  value  of  land  was  appropriate 
in  finding  original  property  valuations  under  an  earlier  concept  which 
also  gave  consideration  to  the  reproduction  cost  of  property  other 
than  land,  the  determination  of  a  rate  base  is  not  restricted  to  this 
or  to  any  other  single  method.  It  is  significant,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  Commission,  in  later  years,  has  seen  fit  in  establishing  a 
base  for  measuring  rate  of  return,  to  use  the  original  cost  of  property, 
except  land,  less  depreciation  thereon  as  shown  by  the  books  of  ac- 
count, plus  estimated  present  value  of  land,  plus  an  allowance  for 
working  capital. 

There  has  been  considerable  latitude  for  a  number  of  years  with 
respect  to  what  might  properly  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  rate 
base,  and  the  wide  choice  available  to  regulatory  agencies  in  this 
connection  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Federal 
Power  Commission  v.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  315  U.S.  586  (1942), 
the  Court  held  that  "The  Constitution  does  not  bind  ratemaking 
bodies  to  the  service  of  any  single  formula  or  combination  of  formulas. 
*  *  *,"  and  in  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Co., 
320  U.S.  602  (1944),  the  Court  amplified  its  opinion  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Co.  case  by  holding  that  "it  is  not  the  theory  but  the 
impact  of  the  rate  order  which  counts.  If  the  total  effect  of  the  rate 
order  cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  judicial  inquiry 
under  the  Act  is  at  an  end.  The  fact  that  the  method  employed  to 
reach  that  result  may  contain  infirmities  is  not  then  important.  *  *  *" 

The  magnitude  of  an  undertaking  which  contemplates  field  ap- 
praisal  of  land  used  in  carrier  operations,  even  if  such  work  were 
attempted  on  a  staggered  or  recurring  cycle  basis,  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  Large  sums  of  money  if  present  value  determinations 
are  to  he  kept  reasonably  current . 

The  Commission  lias  made  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  ac- 
counting  and  financial  reporting  of  uoncarrier  property,  and  the  value 
of  such  property  is  not  considered  for  valuation  or  ratemaking  pur- 
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poses.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  value  noncarrier  property  as 
presently  required  by  section  19a. 

Concerning  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and  donations,  practically  all  prop- 
erty in  this  category  is  of  record  in  the  original  valuations  found  by 
the  Commission  for  railroads.  The  significance  of  this  information 
has  diminished  over  the  years,  and  carriers  have  long  since  discon- 
tinued the  granting  of  concessions  in  the  form  of  land-grant  rates  in 
consideration  of  such  gratuities. 

It  is  a  current  requirement  that  carriers  by  railroad  and  by  pipeline 
report  annually,  the  number  of  units  of  property  added  or  retired 
during  the  year.  This  reporting  requirement  represents  an  un- 
necessary burden  for  railroads  since  property  units  are  not  used  in 
the  development  of  rate  bases,  as  they  were  when  the  railroads  were 
originally  valued. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  reporting  of  units  of  property 
changes  by  pipeline  carriers  is  unlike  that  of  the  railroads.  The 
Commission  finds  property  valuations  for  pipeline  carriers  each  year. 
In  this  process,  property  units  are  used  in  the  development  of  the  cost 
of  reproduction  new,  an  element  which  is  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  arriving  at  the  rate  base. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,  adequate  essential  passenger  service, 
we  recommend  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  limited  Federal 
grants  of  direct  financial  aid  to  rail  passenger  service. 

Despite  heavy  expenditures  for  modernization  of  equipment  and 
facilities,  the  effectuation  of  operating  economies,  and  the  curtailment 
of  little  used  services,  the  Nation's  railroads  continue  to  be  plagued 
by  staggering  financial  losses  from  passenger  operations.  These 
losses,  in  the  face  of  dwindling  freight  net  revenues,  now  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  ability  of  many  rail  carriers,  especially  those 
in  the  East,  to  continue  to  render  essential  passenger  services.  Public 
programs  of  direct  and  indirect  financial  assistance  to  competing 
forms  of  transportation,  however  meritorious,  have  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  this  grave  situation. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  Nation's  railroads,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that 
if  the  continued  operation  of  essential  rail  passenger  service  is  to  be 
assured  positive  action  will  be  required.  Viewed  solely  from  a  defeuse 
standpoint,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  feasible  substitute  for  rail 
passenger  service,  which  during  World  War  II  accounted  for  97  percent 
of  all  organized  military  passenger  movements  within  the  United 
States.  Considering  also  the  current  and  anticipated  "population 
explosion"  and  its  impact  on  our  economy,  rail  commutation  service 
will  be  far  more  essential  and  much  more  widely  used  10  years  from 
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now  than  it  is  today,  assuming  that  it  is  still  available.  Rail  facilities, 
once  lost,  could  not  be  reconstructed  except  at  fantastic  cost.  We 
are  convinced,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  need  for  immediate  action 
to  assure  the  continued  operation  of  essential  rail  passenger  service. 

Passenger  fare  increases  generally  have  reached  the  maximum 
presently  acceptable  to  the  traveling  public.  Other  remedies  or 
combinations  of  remedies  must  therefore  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  early  demise  of  much  of  our  rail  passenger  and  commutation 
service.  These  must  include,  among  other  things,  self-help  and 
application  of  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  practices  by  manage- 
ment, realism  in  the  demands  of  labor,  and,  at  the  various  levels  of 
government,  relief  from  crushing  and  often  inequitable  taxes.  How- 
ever, even  with  these  objectives  accomplished  much  rail  passenger 
service,  particularly  commutation  service,  would  continue  to  operate 
at  a  loss  as  long  as  the  promotional  activities  of  government  provide 
financial  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  competing  modes.  The 
Commission  has  heretofore  considered  Federal  subsidization  of  trans- 
portation undesirable  and  still  does.  However,  the  inequitable  pro- 
motional policies  in  the  field  of  passenger  transportation  being  pursued 
at  various  levels  of  government,  including  Federal,  require  some 
balancing  to  avoid  financial  disaster. 

In  1959  we  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooper- 
ation with  local  and  State  authorities,  seek  effective  means  of  removing 
the  inequities  between  competitive  modes  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion. See  Railroad  Passenger  Train  Deficit,  306  I.C.C.  417.  Lack 
of  action  along  these  lines  to  avert  the  impending  crisis,  as  earlier 
indicated  in  our  public  testimony  in  Senate  hearings  on  the  Decline 
of  Common  Carriage,  compels  us  to  suggest  the  alternative  of  limited 
direct  Federal  aid  to  rail  passenger  service. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  limited 
Federal  grants  of  direct  financial  aid  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  essential 
rail  passenger  service.  The  program  should  include  such  provisions 
as  would,  among  other  things,  encourage  the  carriers  themselves  to 
Improve  passenger  services  and  facilities,  encourage  tax  relief  and 
other  assistance  by  State  and  local  governments,  and  provide  for 
disbursements  of  funds  under  a  precise  formula  that  would  leave 
little  need  for  the  exercise  of  discretion.  The  amount  of  a  grant  under 
such  a  program  should  not  be  tied  to  the  size  of  the  passenger  deficit 
of  the  particular  railroad  involved,  but  should  be  based  primarily 
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on  the  amount  of  tax  relief  and  other  assistance  extended  by  State 
and  local  authorities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RENEWED  FROM  PRIOR  REPORT 

8.  Would  authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe  per  diem  charges 
on  a  basis  that  would  provide  an  incentive  to  the  carriers  to  procure 
and  maintain  an  adequate  national  supply  of  freight  cars.  (Recom- 
mendation No.  2  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

S.  1840  and  H.R.  7342  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively, 
at  our  request,  and  hearings  were  held  on  S.  1840  and  S.  886,  an  identical  bill, 
before  the  Freight  Car  Shortage  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.    No  further  action  was  taken  on  these  measures. 

9.  Proposes  that  section  212(a)  be  amended  (1)  to  make  willful 
noncompliance  with  any  lawful  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
ground  for  suspension,  change,  or  revocation  of  motor  carrier  operating 
authorities,  (2)  to  conform  the  revocation  procedure  therein  pre- 
scribed to  that  provided  in  section  410(f),  and  (3)  to  provide  for 
suspension  on  short  notice  of  motor  carrier  operating  authorities  for 
noncompliance  with  the  Commission's  insurance  regulations.  (Rec- 
ommendation No.  3  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

Bills  S.  1042  and  H.R.  5593  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respec- 
tively, at  our  request  to  implement  this  recommendation,  but  no  further  action 
has  been  taken  thereon. 

10.  Would  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Commission 
instead  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  Commission  orders.  (Rec- 
ommendation No.  4  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

S.  1591  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  at  our  request,  to  give  effect  to  this  rec- 
ommendation, but  a  companion  measure  has  not,  as  yet,  been  introduced  in  the 
House.     Thus  far,  no  hearing  has  been  held  on  this  measure. 

11.  Would  substitute  gross  operating  revenue  for  the  number  of 
vehicles  owned  or  operated  as  a  more  reliable  test  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition  of  control  of  motor 
carriers  is  exempt  from  section  5.  (Recommendation  No.  5  in  74th 
Annual  Report.) 

No  action  has,  as  yet,  been  taken  on  bills  S.  1285  and  H.R.  5597,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  at  our  request. 

12.  Would  permit  in  motor  carrier  enforcement  proceedings  under 
section  222(b)  the  service  of  process  upon  carriers  and  the  joining  of 
any  other  necessary  party  without  regard  to  where  the  carrier  or 
other  party  may  be  served.  (Recommendation  No.  6  in  74th  Annual 
Report.) 

Bills  S.  1043  and  H.R.  5594  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respec- 
tively, at  our  request,  but  no  further  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 
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13.  Would  repeal  the  water  carrier  bulk  commodity  exemption  in 
section  303(b).     (Recommendation  No.  7  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

S.  1284  and  H.R.  5595  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively, 
at  our  request,  to  implement  this  proposal,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  sched- 
uled for  hearing. 

14.  Would  authorize  the  Commission  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
motor  carrier  operating  authorities  and  brokers'  licenses,  or  to  require 
divestiture  of  interest,  where  such  authority  or  license  has  been  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  affecting  the  fitness  of  the  carrier  or 
broker  to  engage  in  public  transportation.  (Recommendation  No.  9 
in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

Bill  S.  1590  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  our  request,  to  implement  this 
proposal,  but  no  bill  has,  as  yet,  been  introduced  in  the  House.  No  further 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

15.  Would  make  more  definite  the  Commission's  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  safety  of  operations  and  equipment 
of  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle.  (Recommendation 
No.  10  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

Bills  to  implement  this  recommendation  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  at  our  request,  as  S.  1287  and  H.R.  5598.  No  hearings  on 
these  measures  have,  as  yet,  been  held. 

16.  Would  authorize  the  Commission  to  award  reparations  against 
motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders  for  damages  arising  from 
violations  of  parts  II  and  IV  of  the  act,  respectively. 

This  recommendation  was  implemented  by  bills  S.  1283  and  H.R.  5596,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  at  our  request.  A  hearing  was 
held  on  H.R.  5596  before  the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  but  no  further  action 
has  been  taken  thereon. 

17.  Would  authorize  the  voluntary  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  between  motor  and  water  common  carriers  subject  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  and  common  carriers  by  water  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (formerly  Federal 
Maritime  Board)  on  traffic  moving  between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the 
oilier  Slates.     (Recommendation  No.  12  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

Xo  action,  as  yet,  has  been  taken  on  bills  S.  1839  or  H.R.  7343  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House,  respectively,  to  give  effect  to  this  proposal. 

18.  Would  eliminate  the  mandatory  oath  requirement  for  certain 
reports,  applications,  and  complaints  filed  with  the  Commission. 

Bills  S.  2037  and  H.R.  7458  were  introduced,  at  our  request,  in  the  Senate  and 
Bouse,  respectively,  to  implement  this  recommendation,  but  no  further  action 
hat  l ''•'•! i  taken  thereon. 
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19.  Would  protect  members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission from  assault  while  performing  their  official  duties.  (Recom- 
mendation No.  14  in  74th  Annual  Report.) 

S.  1286  and  H.R.  5599  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively, 
to  give  effect  to  this  proposal,  but  no  hearings  on  these  measures  have,  as  yet, 
been  scheduled. 

Everett  Hutchinson,  Chairman. 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman. 

Howard  G.  Freas. 

Kenneth  H.  Tuggle. 

Laurence  K.  Walrath. 

Donald  P.  McPherson. 

Abe  McGregor  Goff. 

Charles  A.  Webb. 

Clyde  E.  Herring. 

John  W.  Bush. 

William  H.  Tucker. 


APPENDIX  A 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

OF  CARRIERS 

Data  for  years  preceding  1950  for  most  of  the  tables  appear  in  prior  reports 

Table  I. — Mileage  operated  and  mileage  owned  by  railroads  in  the  United  States, 

1950-60 


Road 
owned  in 
the  United 

States  i 

(first  main 

track) 

Total 
miles  of 
all  tracks 
operated, 
excluding 
trackage 
rights  2 

Mileage  operated  by  classes  I  and  II  line-haul 
railroads  (including  trackage  rights) 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

First  main 
track 

Second  or 

additional 

main 

tracks 

Yard  track 
and  sidings 

All  tracks 

3950 

223, 779 
223, 427 
222,  508 
221,  758 
221.  098 
220,  670 
220,  221 
219, 067 
218,  399 
217,  565 
217,  552 

375, 296 
374, 852 
373,  571 
372,  584 
371,  339 
369,  401 
368, 020 
365,  915 
364, 353 
362,  506 
360,  566 

236, 857 
236, 476 
235,  545 
234,  959 
234,  342 
233,  955 
233, 509 
232, 177 
231,  494 
230,  930 
230, 169 

40, 456 
40, 157 
39,  977 
39,  794 
39,  520 
38,  825 
37, 908 
37, 123 
36, 448 
35,  746 
34,  800 

119, 067 
119, 198 
119, 109 
118, 983 
118, 718 
118, 185 
118,  251 
117,  678 
117, 322 
117,  236 
116,  776 

396, 380 

1951.. 

395,  831 
394,  631 
393,  736 

1952— 

1953 

1954... 

392,  580 
390, 965 
389,  668 

1955— 

1956— 

1957— 

386,  978 

1958— 

385,  264 

1959 

383,  912 

I960— 

381,  745 

1  Includes  mileage  of  some  small  companies  that  do  not  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commission. 

2  Includes  mileage  of  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal  companies. 


Table  II. — Equipment  of  railroads,  including  switching  and  terminal  companies, 
in  service^at  the  close  of  each  year,  1950-601 


Locomotives 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Steam 

Electric 

Diesel 

Other 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort 2 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

1950 

26,  680 

22.  590 

16,  738 

12,  274 

9,041 

6,266 

3,918 

2,608 

1,488 

871 

374 

Pounds 
57, 075 
58, 476 
59,  966 
61.  339 
63, 152 
65, 005 
68,  745 
72, 030 
73,  692 
73,  298 
76,  920 

827 
817 
791 
713 
669 
639 
616 
597 
562 
517 
498 

Pounds 
59, 713 
60, 037 
60, 415 
62, 060 
62,  605 

64,  577 
64, 198 

65,  696 

66,  914 
71,  221 
64, 102 

15, 396 
19,014 
22, 118 

24,  209 

25,  256 

26,  563 
28, 001 
29, 137 

29,  515 
30, 097 

30,  240 

Pounds 
57, 487 
58, 202 
58, 918 
59,  393 

59,  692 
63,  644 

60,  489 
60,  479 
60,  593 
60, 911 
61, 122 

48 
52 
52 
55 
67 
34 
58 
49 
51 
54 
66 

Pounds 
18, 842 

1951-.. 

19, 687 

1952... 

3  59, 176 

1953— 

3  77, 150 

1954 

3  108, 114 

1955 

3  111,353 

1956 

3  117, 031 

1957 

3  117,  567 

1958 

3  135,  875 

1959... 

3  156, 297 

1960 

3  169,  592 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  II.- 


■  Equipment  of  railroads,  including  switching  and  terminal  companies, 
in  service  at  the  close  of  each  year,  1950-60  l — Continued 


Cars 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Freight  cars  (excluding 
caboose) 

Passenger 
train 

Coaches 

Number 

Average 
capacity  2 

Number 

Number 

Average 

seating 

capacity  2 

'75 
76 
74 
74 
74 
75 
75 
75 
76 
76 
76 

Number 
air-con- 
ditioned 2 

1950 

1,  745,  778 
1,  777,  878 
1,  783,  352 
1,  801,  874 
1,  761,  386 
1,  723,  747 
1,  738.  631 
1,  777,  557 
1,  755,  775 
1,  708, 116 
1,  690,  396 

Tons 
52.6 
52.9 
53.2 
53.5 
53.7 
53.7 
54.0 
54.5 
54.8 
55.0 
55.4 

37, 359 
36,  326 
34,  942 
34, 106 
33,  035 
32, 182 
30,  817 
29,  564 
28, 999 
27,  419 
25,  746 

16, 488 
15, 856 
14, 957 
14, 460 
14,  210 
13,  543 
12,  867 
12,  328 
11,  934 
11,121 
10,  287 

7, 351 

1951.  . 

7,389 
7,  356 
7,427 
7,689 
7,378 

1952... 

1953.. 

1954— 

1955- . 

1956- . 

7,414 
7,295 
7,118 

1957-  . 

1958 

1959 

6,751 
6, 316 

1960 

1  Privately  owned  cars  and  cars  owned  or  leased  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  are  not  included.  In  1960  privately 
owned  freight  carrying  cars  numbered  275,090  and  cars  owned  or  leased  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  2,650. 

2  Class  I  railroads. 

3  Includes  gas  turbine  electric  locomotives  having  average  tractive  effort  as  follows:  1952,  6  locomotives 
of  138,000  pounds;  1953, 10  locomotives  of  137,900  pounds;  1954  through  1957,  25  locomotives  of  137,920  pounds; 
1958,  29  locomotives  of  147,931  pounds;  1959,  36  locomotives  of  160,111  pounds;  1960,  48  locomotives  of  172,729 
pounds. 


Table  III. 


■Railroad    capital   actually    outstanding    and    net   income,    1950-60: 
Line-haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

Total  rail- 
road capital 

Funded  debt 
unmatured  1 

Preferred 
stock 

Common 
stock 

Ratio  of 
debt  to 
capital 

Net 
income  2 

Ratio  of 

net 
income 
to  stock 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959.. 

1960 

Thousands 
$18, 273,  631 
18,219,950 
18, 066, 968 
17,658,048 
17,590,304 
17,  422,  043 
17,399,198 
16,  774,  573 
16,  602,  537 
16,  365, 102 
16, 133,  729 

Thousands 

$9, 089,  499 

9, 007, 960 

8, 870,  639 

8,  767,  043 

8,  744, 039 
8,771,315 

9,  093, 139 
9, 115,  053 
9,  093,  753 
8, 885, 861 
8,  730,  551 

Thousands 
$1,976,670 
1, 976, 699 
1, 953,  640 
1, 868,  411 
1,  530,  064 
1, 309,  482 
1,  394,  985 
1, 369,  233 
1,266,001 
1,245,673 
1, 218,  060 

Thousands 
$7, 207, 462 
7, 235, 291 
7,  242,  689 
7, 022,  594 
7, 316,  201 
7, 341,  246 
6,  911,  074 
6, 290, 287 
6,  242,  782 
6,  233,  568 
6, 185, 118 

Percent 
49.7 
49.4 
49.1 
49.6 
49.7 
50.3 
52.3 
54.3 
54.8 
54.3 
54.1 

Thousands 
$854, 951 
757, 934 
900, 472 
939, 887 
712, 252 
958, 849 
908,416 
765,  227 
630, 033 
607,  924 
473,175 

Percent 

9.31 

8.23 

9.79 

10.57 

8.05 

11.08 

10.94 

9.99 

8.39 

8.13 

6.39 

i  Does  not  include  long-term  debt  in  default.  For  class  I  railroads  and  their  nonoperating  subsidiaries 
such  debt  amounted  to  $17,228  (thousands)  at  the  close  of  1960. 

» Intercorporate  duplications  not  eliminated,  but  amounts  shown  correspond  with  the  stock  in  the  second 
and  third  preceding  columns. 
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Table  IV. — Dividends,  1950-60:  Line-haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Proportion 
of  stock- 
paying 

dividends  i 

Amounts  of 
dividends  1 

Average 

rate  on- 

Dividends  declared  2 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Dividend- 
paying 
stock  i 

All  stock 

On  preferred 
stock 

On  common 
stock 

1950     

Percent 
73.70 

72.74 
73.23 
81.57 
74.82 
84.39 
81.69 
84.41 
70.45 
76.89 
75.88 

Thousands 
$348, 811 
373,  574 
394, 042 
445, 145 
405,  410 
476,  748 
487,  905 
466,  415 
444,  982 
431,860 
411,650 

Percent 
5.15 
5.58 
5.85 
6.14 
6.13 
6.53 
7.19 
7.21 
8.41 
7.51 
7.33 

Percent 
3.80 
4.06 
4.28 
5.01 
4.58 
5.51 
5.87 
6.09 
5.93 
5.77 
5.56 

$79,191,647 
87, 900,  473 
75, 376, 804 
77,  974,  384 
72,  738,  779 
70,768,164 
46,  239,  794 
46,  500,  614 
42,  258,  920 
40,  996, 898 
36,  454,  767 

$232,  907,  042 

1951 

240,  577.  360 

1952 

262,  688,  453 

1953 

334,  089,  068 

1954 

306,  605,  209 

1955      

377,  450,  539 

1956      

415,468,274 

1957.    

391,889,328 

1958 

376,  506,  263 

1959 

364,  643,  640 

1960 

349,  040,  714 

i  Includes  figures  for  lessors  and  operating  railroads  without  excluding  duplications  on  account  of  inter- 
corporate payments.  Stock  dividends  for  the  last  11  years  have  been  as  follows:  $2,426,100  in  1951,  $767,537 
in  1952,  $26,  035,  890  in  1953,  $5,000,000  in  1954,  $2,130,100  in  1955,  $22,038,223  in  1956,  $635,174  in  1957,  $46,282,730 
in  1958,  $2,402,789  in  1959,  of  which  $65,364  was  credited  to  Capital  Surplus  for  amount  in  excess  of  par  value 
of  stock  dividends  declared,  and  $2,329  in  1960. 

2  By  class  I  line-haul  railroads. 

Table  V. — Reported  property  investment  and  selected  income  items,  1950-60:  Line- 
haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

Investment  i 

Investment 
per  mile 
of  road 

Deprecia- 
tion 

reserve  2 

Net  railway 
operating 
income  3 

Other 
income  4 

Fixed 
charges 
and  other 
deduc- 
tions 5 

Net  income 

1950 

Thousands 
6  $30, 174, 312 
6  31,077,781 
6  31,822,114 
6  32,  416,  389 
6  32,  709,  615 
6  33,  034, 952 
6  33,  714, 159 
6  34,614,517 
6  34,  934,  471 
6  35,157,554 
6  35,  513,  351 

$135, 076 
139, 332 
143,  238 
146,  414 
148, 183 
149,  950 
153,303 
158,255 
160,179 
161, 834 
163,  885 

Thousands 
$6,629,150 
6, 837, 120 
6, 926,  771 
7,  009,  758 
7, 175, 101 
7, 313, 951 

7,  542, 856 
7, 800,  925 

8,  043,  497 
8, 295,  563 
8,  532, 411 

Thousands 

$1,055,309 

956,  699 

1,  091,  657 

1,122,512 

887, 816 

1,1 44,  347 

1,  083,  708 

934,  645 

772,  898 

760, 140 

594,  618 

Thousands 
$245,  433 
253,  758 
269,  614 
290,116 
257,  364 
250,  503 
259,  677 
277,  634 
323, 153 
306,  732 
338,  466 

Thousands 

$504,  926 

506,  538 

525,  746 

498,  995 

452,  958 

453,  918 
451,169 
460,  730 
482,  439 
475,  575 
475,  520 

Thousands 
$854, 951 

1951 

757, 934 

1952    - 

900,  472 

1953  .-        

939, 887 

1954„-         

712,  252 

1955     --. 

958, 849 

1956 

1957 

908,  416 
765, 227 

1958 

1959  - 

630,  033 
607,  924 

1960 

473,175 

i  Includes  investment  of  operating,  lessor,  and  proprietary  companies.  Proprietary  companies  do  not 
render  annual  reports  to  the  Commission  but  information  concerning  them  is  given  in  reports  of  the  oper- 
ating companies. 

2  Includes  amortization  of  defense  projects.    Proprietary  companies  beginning  in  1950. 

s  Classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

4  Includes  amounts  received  as  interest  or  dividends  on  railroad  securities  owned  by  reporting  carriers. 
See  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States,  table  109.    Figures  represent  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

s  The  interest  included  represents  accruals,  not  payments.  In  1960,  the  interest  payments  on  unmatured 
funded  debt  and  long-term  debt  in  default  in  excess  of  accruals  was  $15,212,719  for  class  I  railroads.  Figures 
represent  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

6  Includes  investment  of  lessor  and  proprietary  companies,  as  follows,  but  excludes  investment  of  pro- 
prietary companies  in  systems  which  file  consolidated  annual  reports  combining  the  mileage,  investment 
and  other  items  on  a  net  system  basis: 


Year 

Lessor 
companies 

Proprietary 
companies 

Year 

Lessor 
companies 

Proprietary 
companies 

1950 

Thousands 
$3, 407, 102 
3,  258,  907 
3, 173,  506 
2,  289,  043 
2,  273,  924 
2, 243,  939 

Thousands 
$616, 495 
617,846 
594,  910 
551 ,  485 
522,  611 
521,  665 

1956, 

Thousands 
$2,  234,  533 
2,  335,  220 
2,  238,  968 
2, 194, 123 
2, 171,  069 

Thousands 
$506, 107 

1951 

1957 

500,  539 

1952 

1958 

501,004 

1953 

1959 -- 

512,011 

1954 

1960 

510,  363 

1955 - 
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Table  VI. 


•Operating  revenues,  operating  expenses,  and  taxes, 
railroads,  1950-60 


Class  I  line-haul 


Operating 
revenues 

Freight 
revenues 

Passenger 
revenues 

Operating 
expenses 

Railway  tax  accruals  i 

Ratio  of 
total 

Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 

taxes 

Other  than 
U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
taxes 

Total 

operating 
expenses 
to  total 
operating 
revenues 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Thousands 
$9, 473, 093 
10, 390, 611 
10, 580, 762 
10, 664, 169 
9, 370,  826 
10, 106,  330 
10, 550,  943 
10,  491. 390 
9, 564,  568 
9, 825,  060 
9,  514, 294 

Thousands 
$7, 817, 263 
8, 634, 101 
8,  788, 635 
8,  950, 522 

7,  797,  885 
8,538,286 
8, 931,  423 

8,  928, 511 
8, 070, 826 
8, 312, 181 
8,025,423 

Thousands 
$813, 417 
900. 310 
906, 185 
841, 962 
767, 283 
742,  945 
756. 582 
735, 339 
675, 296 
651, 168 
640,  268 

Thousands 
$7, 059, 276 
8,041,277 
8, 052, 518 
8, 135, 229 
7, 384,  499 
7, 646,  418 
8, 108, 353 
8, 227,  522 
7,  543,  842 
7,  704,  815 
7,  565,  336 

Thousands 
$868, 037 
858, 106 
908,  729 
824,  704 
500, 788 
702,  765 
730,  619 
666, 171 
560, 564 
644. 889 
600,  610 

Thousands 

$328, 226 

!  347, 646 

355,  535 

362,  722 

361, 801 

379,  602 

392,  910 

404, 246 

398, 269 

404,  322 

E  400, 231 

Thousands 

$1, 196, 263 

1, 205,  752 

1, 264, 264 

1, 187,  426 

862,  589 

1, 082, 367 

1, 123,  529 

1,070.417 

958.  833 

1,049.211 

1, 000,  841 

Percent 
74.52 
77.39 
76.11 
76.29 
78.80 
75.66 
76.85 
78.42 
78.87 
78.42 
79.52 

i  Includes  lessor  companies. 


Table  VII.- 


■  Number  and  compensation  of  employees:  Class  I  line-haul  railroads, 
1950-60 


Average 
number  of 
employees 

during 

year  » 

Total  hours 
paid  for 

Compensation  of  railroad  employees  2 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Total 

Average 
per  hour 

Ratio  to 
revenues 

Ratio  to 
expenses 

1950 

1, 220, 401 
1, 275,  744 
1,226,421 
1, 205, 966 
1,064,337 
1, 057,  866 
1, 043,  447 
y  984,974 
j    840,580 
~   815,509 
780,  971 

Thousands 
2, 876, 591 
2, 978, 870 
2, 845, 217 
2,  777,  235 
2,467,515 
2,  502, 608 
2,  466, 176 
2,  314, 973 
1, 980, 557 
1, 924,  500 
1,  840, 615 

Thousands 
$4,  594,  423 
5, 272,  975 
5,  326. 804 
5, 324, 951 
4, 853, 660 
4, 992, 235 
5,324,672 
5, 358,  049 
4,  929,  906 
4,  986, 251 
4,893,622 

$1.  597 
1.770 
1.872 
1.917 
1.967 
1.995 
2.159 
2.315 
2.489 
2.591 
2.659 

Percent 
48.50 
50.75 
50.34 
49.93 
51.80 
49.40 
50.47 
51.07 
51.54 
50.75 
51.43 

Percent 
65.08 

1951 

65.57 

1952 

66.15 

1953 

65.46 

1954 

65.73 

1955 

65.29 

1956 

65.67 

1957 

65.12 

1958 

65.35 

1959 

64.72 

I960 

64.68 

1  This  is  the  average  of  12  counts  made  at  middle  of  month  and  differs  from  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
pay  during  the  month  of  year  regardless  of  whether  for  a  long  or  short  period. 

2  In  I960,  $4,660,610,509  or  95.24  percent  of  the  reported  compensation  was  chargeable  to  operating  expenses. 


Table  VIII.- 


-Freight   transportation   service    performed    by   line-haul   railroads, 
1950-60 


Revenue 
tons  orig- 
inated 

Revenue 

tons 
carried 
1  mile 

Loaded 

car 

miles 

Average  haul 

Average 
amount 
received 
for  each 
ton  orig- 
inated 

Revenue 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

United 

States  as 
a  system 

For  the 
individ- 
ual road 

per  ton- 
mile 

I960 

1061.             - 

Thousands 
1,420,891 
1, 647,  238 
1,447,410 
1,447,665 
1,279,267 
1,455,525 
1,521,  163 
1,449,007 
1 ,  247,  407 
1,292,581 

1,801,808 

Millions 
501,550 
549,831 
617,941 
608,964 
552,  107 
628,  892 
651,  IKS 
621,907 
554.  534 

678, 037 
575,  860 

Millions 
19,736 
20,  709 

Ml,'.)  Ill 

10,  sea 
18,239 

20,  220 
20,  304 

19,188 

17,273 
17,005 
17,379 

Miles 
416.32 
419.99 
426.  93 
420.  66 
431.65 
430.  67 
428,  09 
420.  20 
444.  55 
447.  66 
442.  14 

Miles 
218.21 
220.  97 
223.11 
221.30 
227.  HI 
227.  88 
22X.  02 
230.  77 
230.  30 
239.  36 
238.  88 

$5.  584 
5.  660 
6.159 
6.271 
6. 187 

5.  953 

6.  075 
6.  255 
6.  568 
8.581 
6.264 

Cents 
1.341 
1.348 

1952 

1.443 

1.491 



1.483 

1.382 

1.300 

1.457 



1.477 



1.450 

I960 

1.417 
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Table  IX. — Carload,  trainload,  and  density  of  traffic:  Class  I  line-haul  railroads, 

1950-60 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Ton-mile 
revenue  and 
nonrevenue 
freight  per 
loaded  freight- 
car-mile 

Revenue 
ton-miles 
per  train- 
mile 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
car-mile 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
train-mile 

Revenue 

ton-miles 

per  mile  of 

road 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
mile  of 
road 

1950 

31.63 

32.87 
32.42 
31.97 
31.26 
31.97 
32.83 
33.29 
32.89 
33.08 
33.86 

1,157 
1,238 
1,236 
1,243 
1,240 
1,322 
1,375 
1,396 
1,388 
1,401 
1,426 

17 
18 
18 
18 
17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 

89 
97 
99 
95 
92 
95 
97 
94 
94 
98 
102 

2, 598,  236 
2, 860, 589 
2,  722, 052 
2,  687, 176 
2,  440,  924 
2,  773, 638 
2, 893,  286 
2,  776,  983 
2,  486, 153 
2,  602,  794 
2,592,653 

143, 285 
156, 771 
154,299 
143, 889 

1951...     -. 

1952..-     

1953 

1954 

133, 993 

1955 

131, 272 

1956 

130,  454 

1957 

120,  456 

1958 

109, 152 

1959 

1960 

103, 658 
100,  761 

Table  X.- 


■Passenger    transportation    service    performed    by    line-haul    railroads, 
1950-60 


Year  ended  Dec.  31 — 

Passengers 
carried 

Passenger- 
miles 

Average 

journey 

per 

passenger  ' 

Average 
receipts 

per 
passenger 

Revenue 
per 

passenger- 
mile 

1950.   

Millions 
488 
485 
471 
458 
441 
433 
430 
413 
382 
354 
327 

Millions 
31,  790 
34, 640 
34, 033 
31,  679 
29,  310 
28,  548 
28,  216 
25,  914 
23,  295 
22,  075 
21,284 

Miles 
65.14 
71.35 
72.26 
69.13 
66.50 
65.88 
65.62 
62.80 
61.04 
62.42 
65.05 

$1.  669 
1.856 
1.925 
1.839 
1.742 
1.716 
1.762 
1.785 
1.772 
1.845 
1.961 

Cents 
2.563 

1951   

2.601 

1952 

2.665 

1953 

2.660 

1954 

2.620 

1955 

2.605 

1956 

2.685 

1957 _. 

2.842 

1958 

2.903 

1959 

2.955 

1960 

3.014 

i  This  average  is  affected  by  the  changing  ratio  of  commutation  traffic  to  the  total  traffic. 

Table  XI. — Fuel  consumed  by  motive-power  units,  and  rails  and  ties  laid:  Class  I 
line-haul  railroads,  1950-60 


Year 

Bituminous 

coal  (net 

tons) 

Anthra- 
cite coal 
(net 
tons) 

Fuel  oil 
(thou- 
sands of 
gallons) 

Diesel  oil 

(thou- 
sands of 
gallons) 

Electric- 
ity (thou- 
sands of 
kilowatt- 
hours) 

Rails  ap- 
plied in 
replace- 
ment and 

better- 
ment (all 
tracks) 
(tons)i 

Ties  laid  in  previously 
constructed  tracks 

ended 
Dec. 
31— 

Crossties 
(number) 

Switch  and 

bridge  ties 

(feet 

(b.m.)) 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

55, 410, 450 

48,  310,  890 

32, 884,  858 

23, 402, 084 

12,  701,  746 

11,  427,  313 

8, 581,  869 

4, 866, 161 

1, 150, 102 

300, 216 

39, 307 

41, 138 

6,721 

388 

78 

49 

2, 284,  443 

2,044,300 

1, 505, 068 

995, 199 

466,  780 

375, 580 

191,  426 

89,  300 

67, 172 

81,  776 

89, 270 

1, 827, 175 
2,  267,  675 
2,  653,  579 

2,  980, 008 
3, 121,  244 

3,  393, 103 
3,  565, 919 
3,  535,  849 
3,  381,  838 
3,  483,  959 
3,  471,  781 

2, 260, 448 
2, 286,  823 
2, 237, 481 
2, 135,  968 
2, 044,  607 
2, 082,  350 
2, 091,  478 
2, 024,  608 
1, 805,  676 
1,  748,  480 
1, 641, 243 

2, 190, 516 
2, 058,  897 
1,  835, 090 
2, 057,  492 
1,  710,  740 
1,890,002 
1,  731,  234 
1,  592, 124 

920,  780 
1, 011,  745 

914,  733 

30,  493,  607 
29, 061, 560 
30, 331,  899 
29,  808,  949 
23,173,611 
24, 149, 169 
23,  646,  332 
22,  082, 225 
16, 029,  558 
16, 423,  307 
14,  318,  721 

98, 399, 781 
92,  798,  640 
96,  917,  440 
99,  791,  974 
85,  346,  254 
79, 098,  327 

1956 

74, 099,  682 

1957 

1958 

37 

71,  582, 096 
54,  985,  488 

1959 

54, 378,  386 

1960... 

49,  902,  467 

Tons  of  2,240  pounds  prior  to  1955;  tons  of  2,000  pounds  subsequent  years. 


APPENDIX  B 


STATISTICS  FROM  MONTHLY  AND  OTHER  PERIODICAL 
REPORTS  OF  CARRIERS 


Table  A. — Selected  data  and  analysis  of  operating  revenues,  expenses,  and  income, 
class  I  line-haul  railroads,  1959-60  and  first  6  months  of  1960  and  1961 


Item 

Calendar  year 

First  6  months 

1959  1 

1960 

1960 

1961 

Operating  revenues: 

Freight.-      -         _..  -      .  . 

Thousands 
$8,  312, 181 
051, 168 
329,  057 
110,055 
415,999 

Thousands 
$8, 025,  423 
640,  268 
331,378 
100, 145 
417,  080 

Thousands 

$4, 149,  435 

321,132 

155,  432 

53,  468 

210,  437 

Thousands 
$3,  726, 406 

Passenger...        -      _      .  ._. 

304,  413 

Mail 

161,932 

Express  -    _._     _ 

39,  343 

Allother 

186,  496 

Total 

9,  825,  060 

9,  514,  294 

4,  889,  904 

4,  418,  590 

Percent  of  total: 
Freight 

84.60 
6.63 
3.36 
1.18 
4.23 

84.35 
6.73 
3.48 
1.05 
4.39 

84.86 
6.57 
3.18 
1.09 
4.30 

84.34 

Passenger..      -.. 

6.89 

Mail 

3.66 

Express _ 

.89 

Allother 

4.22 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment    _. 

Thousands 

$1,  236,  497 

1,797,890 

259, 135 

3,  887,  711 

437,  625 

85,  957 

Thousands 

$1, 191,  684 

1,759,829 

258,011 

3,  832, 882 

440,  852 

82,  060 

Thousands 
$606,  536 
910,  939 
130,  869 
1,933,139 
218,  283 
40,  580 

Thousands 
$548,  793 
833,  389 

Traffic 

125,  642 

Transportation.  __ 

1,829,713 

General..  . 

220,  796 

Allother 

38, 045 

Total 

7,  704, 815 

7,  565,  318 

3, 840,  346 

3,  596,  378 

Percent  of  total: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

16.  05 

23.33 

3.36 

50.46 

5.68 

1.12 

15.75 
23.26 
3.41 
50.66 
5.83 
1.09 

15.79 
23.72 
3.41 
50.  34 
5.68 
1.06 

15.26 
23.17 

Traffic 

3.49 

Transportation 

50.88 

General  -     

6.14 

Allother 

1.06 

Operating  ratio,  percent -.  . 

78.4 

79.5 

78.5 

81.4 

Railway  tax  accruals 

Thousands 
$1,047,538 
282,  263 
42,  670 
747,  774 
314,548 
isi,  510 
577,812 
239,  347 

1,017,  121 

847,  169 

Thousands 
$998,  799 
321,218 
44,  925 
584,034 
346,  328 
485,706 
444,  657 
201,2112 

788,  2'.  16 

648,919 

Thousands 
$542,  720 
152,886 
23, 301 
330,  051 
140,  687 
239, 144 
23S,  194 
138,406 

469,  057 

37(1,  601 1 

Thousands 
$481,996 

Equipment  rents    debit 

172,  742 

21,  506 

Nel  rallwa;  operating  Income 

145,968 

152,442 

in'.  r<  i,  rents,  and  other  deductions 

237,  929 
60,481 

ncomi  and  i  tee     profll    ta  ces  2 

Net  railway  operating  income  before  provisions 
dera]  income  and  excess^profits  taxes--. 
Net  income  before  provisions  for  Federal  In- 
come and  excess-profits  taxes _ 

101,836 
247, 804 

162,317 

•d. 
-  Included  in  railwaj  tai  accruals  slura  n  above 
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Table  B. — Selected  operating  statistics  in  freight  and  passenger  service,  class  I 
line-haul  railroads,   1959-60  and  first  6  months  of  1960  and  1961 


Item 


Calendar  year 


1959 


1960 


First  6  months 


19601 


Freight  service: 

Average  miles  of  road  operated 

Total  revenue  ton-miles  (millions) 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  (thousands) 

Revenue  tons  originated  (thousands) 

Revenue  per  ton-mile  (cents) 

Miles  per  revenue  ton  per  road  (average 

haul) 

Freight-train  miles  (thousands) 

Net   ton-miles   per   train-mile    (including 

nonrevenue  tons) 

Train-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

Net  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

Loaded  car-miles  (thousands) 

Empty  car-miles  (thousands) 

Percent  loaded  of  total  freight  car-miles 

Percent  eastbound  or  northbound  of  loaded 

car-miles 

Net  ton-miles  per  loaded  car-mile 

Freight  car-miles  per  train-mile— Total 

—Loaded— 

—Empty.-. 

Gross  ton-miles  per  train-mile  (excluding 

locomotives  and  tenders) 

Gross  ton-miles  of  locomotives  and  tenders 

per  locomotive-mile 

Train-miles  per  train-hour  (average) 

Gross  ton-miles  per  train-hour 

Car-miles  per  car-day 

Net  ton-miles  per  freight  car-day 

Percent  of  freight  locomotives  unserviceable. 

Percent  of  freight  cars  unserviceable 

Pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles  (in- 
cluding locomotives  and  tenders) 

Gallons  of  diesel  oil  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles 

(including  locomotives) 

Passenger  service: 

Average  miles  of  road  operated 

Passengers  carried  (thousands) 

Total  passenger-miles  (millions) 

Revenue  passenger-miles  per  train-mile 

Revenue  passenger-miles  per  car-mile 

Revenue  per  passenger  per  mile: 

Including     commutation     passengers 

(cents) 

Excluding    commutation    passengers 

(cents).. 

Average  journey  per  passenger  per  road 

(miles) 

Passenger-train  miles  (thousands) 

Passenger-train  car-miles  (thousands) 

Passenger-train  cars  per  train 

Train-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

Train-miles  per  train-hour 

Percent  of  passenger  locomotives  unserv- 
iceable  

Percent  of  passenger  cars  unserviceable 

Cost  of  fuel,  all  services   (including  freight 
charges) : 

Average  cost  of  coal  per  ton 

Average  cost  of  diesel  oil  per  gallon  (cents)  . 


219, 723 

575,  418 

2,  289,  538 

1,  232,  201 

1.45 

251.3 
414, 134 

1,443 
5.1 

7,385 

17,  803, 329 

10,  786,  244 

62.3 

55.4 
33.3 
69.6 
43.3 

26.3 

3,206 

356 
19.5 
61,  924 
41.2 
853 
9.3 
7.5 

107 

1.74 

100,  041 

352,  310 

22,  051 

97.6 

18.9 


2.95 

3.00 

62.6 

225, 045 

2,  277, 165 

10.12 

6.2 

40.3 

9.2 


$6.44 
9.83 


219,  295 

572,  216 

2,291,345 

1,240,789 

1.40 

249.7 
404,  464 

1,466 

5.0 

7,325 

17,281,974 

10, 871, 169 

61.4 

55.0 
34.0 
70.2 
43.1 

27.1 

3,257 

371 
19.5 
63,  070 
40.9 
853 
7.5 
7.6 


186 

1.76 

93,  893 

325,  846 

21,  261 

100.9 

19.3 


3.01 

3.03 

65.2 

209,  689 

2, 150,  422 

10.26 

6.1 

40.7 

8.3 

8.7 


$6.95 
9.31 


219,  506 

294,  076 

1, 172,  560 

623,  817 

1.41 

250.8 
207,  450 

1,470 

5.1 

7,569 

8,  931,  673 

5,  567,  463 

61.6 

54.6 
33.9 
70.5 
43.4 
27.1 

3,269 

367 

19.6 

63,  409 

42.1 

877 
7.4 
7.2 

182 

1.76 

94,  606 

170,  245 

10,  527 

99.0 

19.1 


3.05 

3.10 

61.8 

105, 813 

1, 075, 027 

10.16 

6.1 

40.6 

7.7 
9.2 


$6.95 
9.40 


Revised. 
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Table  C. — Average  number  of  employees  and  total  compensation,   by  groups  of 
employees,  class  I  railroads,  excluding  switching  and  terminal  companies,  1960—61 


Calendar  year  1960 

6  months,  January  to 
June,  inclusive 

Group  of  employees 

Average 
number  of 
employees 
middle  of 

month 

Total  compen- 
sation 

Average  number  of  em- 
ployees middle  of  month 

1960 

1961 

I.  Executives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants 

II.  Professional,  clerical  and  general .    . 

15, 043 

161,452 
118,516 
184,  006 

89,  873 

12, 082 
199, 522 
780, 494 

$182,  520, 222 

934,  230, 309 

610,599,348 

1,019,019,499 

503,  955, 833 

93, 100, 322 
1,  550, 132, 625 
4,  893,  558, 158 

15, 158 
162,  987 
120,  994 
190, 816 

90, 173 

12, 191 
202,  443 
794,  762 

14, 723 

152, 405 

103, 168 

IV.  Maintenance  of  equipment  and  stores 

163, 893 

V.  Transportation  (other  than  train,  engine,  and 

82, 494 

VI.  (a)  Transportation      (yardmasters,      switch- 

11, 332 

VI.  (b)  Transportation  (train  and  engine  service). 
All  employees 

183,  868 
711, 883 
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Table  D. — Carloads  and  tons  of  revenue  freight  originated  and  freight  revenue,  by 
commodities,  calendar  year  1960,  class  I  railroads 


Commodity  groups 

Number  of 
carloads 

Number  of  torn 
(2,000  poimds) 

Freight 
revenue 

Products  of  agriculture: 

Wheat 

716,475 
395, 084 
404, 623 
302, 122 
329,  834 
209, 388 
51,046 
160, 949 
151,  748 
162, 631 
207, 216 
661,  846 

40, 359,  536 

21, 590, 287 

20,  737,  572 

10, 099, 484 

9,099,871 

4, 235,  544 

1,039,851 

2, 295, 181 

3, 399, 939 

2, 482,  608 

9,  888, 103 

25, 122, 139 

$264, 231, 809 
105, 630,  529 
136,088,899 
81, 109, 964 
66,  712, 251 
56,  773, 166 
35,675,205 
83, 279,  827 
71, 640,  409 
104, 116,  994 
13, 302, 454 
173,  860,  816 

Corn -  ... 

Other  grains .. 

Flour,  wheat ... 

Other  mill  products ... 

Cotton  in  bales .    _. 

Citrus  fruits _  .. 

Other  fresh  fruits 

Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 

Other  fresh  vegetables .      . 

Sugar  beets . 

All  other - 

Total 

3,  752,  962 

240,  765 

230, 391 

5,352 

25,  324 

27,  803 

150, 350, 115 

2,659,445 
3,639,025 
134,  798 
593,  707 
177,318 
768, 131 
1, 490, 134 

1, 192, 422,  323 

60, 187,  438 
112, 159,  630 

3,  781,  715 
12, 129,  811 

4,891,541 
17, 980,  606 
18, 069, 133 

Animals  and  products: 

Live  animals 

Meats  and  other  edible  packinghouse  products 

Dairy  products . 

Hides  and  leather 

586, 967 

9, 462,  558 

229, 199,  874 

Products  of  mines: 

Anthracite  coal l ... 

175, 135 

4,  925,  990 

379,  536 

1,421,933 

299, 461 

986,  712 

838,  511 

241,  613 

51, 238 

365, 696 

848, 123 

9, 899,  596 
304, 500, 304 
16, 452, 862 
96,  846,  698 
20,  626, 185 
61,  967, 438 
50,  704,  667 
16,161,010 

1, 888,  387 
24, 320,  916 
45, 860, 418 

36, 620, 902 
1,034,403,703 

67, 207,  999 
226,  904, 321 

82, 415, 449 
107,485,387 

84,  537,  520 

32, 484,  241 
9,283,233 

47,  828, 344 
240, 290,  993 

Coke. 

Other  ores  and  concentrates 

Stone  and  rock:  Broken,  ground,  and  crushed 

Fluxing  stone  and  raw  dolomite . ... 

Petroleum,  crude .  ...  . 

Phosphate  rock 

All  other .. ... 

Total.. 

10,  533, 948 

649, 228,  481 

1,969,462,092 

Products  of  forests: 

Logs,  butts,  and  bolts.. 

169,  498 
79,  764 
928,  629 
488,060 
348, 184 

6, 069,  629 

2, 459, 353 

43,  732,  769 

15,  925,  679 

11,023,237 

12  343  550 

Posts,  poles,  and  piling,  wooden .  .. 

24,  710,  849 

82, 160, 493 

376,  631,  737 

154,  875,  374 

Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath .. 

All  other ... 

Total 

2,014,135 

79, 210,  667 

650,722,003 

Refined  petroleum  products ._ .... 

956,  805 
109,  441 
536,  472 
382,  797 
124,  400 
56,  201 
205,  645 

1, 003, 226 
804,  666 
473, 003 

1, 101, 208 
134, 008 
137, 154 

444,  836 
574,711 
342,  562 
410,  581 
2,  755, 477 

27, 435, 252 

3, 304, 820 

23,  513,  784 

19, 455, 221 

5,  543, 945 

3,347,136 

12, 175, 682 

38,  919,  687 

12,  864,  708 

27,  982,  871 

31,  507,  934 

4, 235,  749 

6,202,804 

12, 459,  790 
15,  800, 180 
4, 228, 992 
20, 279, 014 
75, 100,  351 

227,004,381 

41, 813, 068 

281, 088,  789 

150, 961, 429 

98,  758,  540 

17, 320,  582 

57,  806,  665 

442,  957, 202 

394, 491,  601 

94,  602, 084 

Vegetable  oils __  ...    ...-.-.    

Chemicals .  . 

Fertilizers,  n.o.s _. 

Metals  and  alloys,  other  than  iron  and  steel 

Semifinished  iron  and  steel 

Vehicles  and  parts,  motor  and  other . .. 

Paper  and  paper  products .  _. 

463,  650,  527 

71, 940,  940 

Sugar 

55, 450, 188 
217, 120,  522 

Food  products,  n.o.s.,  in  cans  and  packages,  not 
frozen .  .. 

Containers,  metal,  wooden,  and  paper . 

85, 339, 418 
76, 148, 189 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

82, 394, 410 

All  other 

1, 157, 207, 265 

Total 

10,  553, 193 

344, 417, 920 

4, 016, 055, 800 

Forwarder  traffic . 

445,  743 

4, 905,  564 

190,  932,  618 

Grand  total  carload  traffic 

27, 886, 948 

1,237,575,305 
3,213,387 

8, 248,  794,  710 

All  l.c.1.  freight 

152,891,023 

1,  240,  788,  692 

8, 401,  685,  733 

'Excludes  coal  to  breakers  and  washeries. 
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Table  E. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  income  of  class  I  motor  carriers  1  of  property 
for  the  calendar  year  1960  compared  with  the  same  carriers  for  1959  2 


Item 


INTERCITY  CARRIERS 


Number  of  carriers  represented. 


Revenues: 

Freight  revenue— Intercity— Common  carrier 

Freight  revenue— Intercity— Contract  carrier 

Freight  revenue— Local  cartage 

Revenue— Transportation  for  other  class  I  and  class  II  motor  carriers  - 
Other  operating  revenue . 


Total  operating  revenues. 


Expenses: 

Equipment  maintenance  expense — 

Transportation  expense 

Terminal  expense 

Traffic  expense 

Insurance  and  safety  expense 

Administrative  and  general  expense. 


Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses. 


Depreciation  expense - 

Depreciation  adjustment 

Amortization  chargeable  to  operations- 
Operating  taxes  and  licenses 


Total  expenses. 


Operating  ratio  (percent). 
Net  operating  revenue—. 

Other  income 

Other  deductions — 


Net  income  before  income  taxes . 
Net  income  after  income  taxes  3. 


LOCAL  CARRIERS 


Number  of  carriers  represented. 


Total  operating  revenues . 

Total  expenses 

Operating  ratio  (percent). 
Net  operating  revenue — 

Other  income 

Other  deductions 


Net  income  before  income  taxes. 
Net.  income  after  income  taxes  3. 


Total  carriers  reported 


1959 


923 


$4,  298,  866,  077 
212, 359,  732 
48,  355,  774 
42,  298, 169 
41, 139, 144 


4,  643, 018, 896 


468,  647,  951 
2,  294,  234,  834 
634,  222, 967 
144, 464, 218 
190,  848, 064 
263,  713, 216 


5,  996, 131,  250 


202, 204,  845 

19, 050,  771 

62,  525 

260,  906,  352 


4, 440,  254,  201 


95.6 

$202,  764,  695 
12,  275,  807 
45,  878. 192 


169, 162,  310 
92, 118,  695 


94 


$290, 448, 181 

282,  241,  749 

97.2 

$8,  206,  432 

4,  847, 119 

2,  288,  002 


923 


10,  765,  549 
6,  436,  276 


$4,  376,  365,  867 

235,753,219 

52,  622,  421 

45,  630,  539 

43,  086, 303 


4,  753, 458, 349 


472,  926,  724 
376,  951,  346 
665,  459, 192 
150,  833,  930 
199, 151,  862 
273,  957,  559 


4, 139,  280,  613 


221,461,311 

17, 571,  457 

39, 394 

290,  715,  667 


4,  633,  925,  528 


97.5 

$119,532,821 

14, 450,  362 

52, 001,  389 


81,  981,  794 
35,  679,  053 


$311,743,373 

304,  295,  823 

97.6 

$7,  447,  550 

3,  958,  475 

1, 499,  786 


9,  906,  239 
5,  929,  992 


Deficit  and  contra  items  shown  in  italics. 

,101  carriers  are  those  having  average  gross  operating  revenues  of  $1,000,000  or  over  annually. 

2  This  table  docs  not  include  data  for  18  carriers  that  failed  to  furnish  complete  reports.  The  total  figures 
for  these  18  carriers  amounted  to  the  following  for  I960:  Operating  revenues,  $39,019,850;  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses,  $32,861,825;  other  expenses,  $4,514,383;  total  expenses,  $37,376,208;  net  operating 
revenue,  $1,643,612;  net  income  before  income  taxes,  $1,155,934;  net  income  after  income  taxes,  $692,247. 

3  Xet  Income  is  overstated  to  the  extent  that  income  taxes  are  reported  by  corporations  only.  Income 
taxes  of  sole  propi  letorsblps  and  partnerships  involve  factors  that  do  not  arise  from  motor-carrier  operations 
and,  therefore,  are  not  reported  to  the  Commission. 
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Table  F. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  income  of  class  I  motor  carriers  l  of  passengers 
for  the  calendar  year  1960,  compared  with  the  same  carriers  for  1959  2 


Item 

Total  carriers  reported 

1959 

1960 

INTERCITY   CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented 

139 

139 

Operating  revenues: 

Passenger  revenue— Intercity  schedules 

$347,  525,  608 
18,  549,  442 
33, 095,  893 
43,  020,  260 

$358,  455,  903 
18,  863,  705 
36  011  483 

Passenger  revenue — Local  and  suburban  schedules.... 

Passenger  revenue— Charter  or  special  service—      

Other  operating  revenue ...  ... 

47, 031, 383 

Total  operating  revenues 

442, 191, 203 

460,  362,  474 

Operating  expenses: 

Equipment  maintenance  and  garage  expenses 

64,  977,  563 
136, 033,  507 
51,  905,  709 
14, 364,  796 
15,511,125 
31,  813, 483 

67,  096, 376 
143, 425,  747 
55,  214,  944 
14,  588,  288 
16,  659,  836 
33,  935, 358 

Transportation  expenses 

Station  expenses 

Traffic,  solicitation,  and  advertising  expense ... 

Tnsiira.npft  and  sa.fp.ty  pxpp.nsp. 

Administrative  and  general  expense ... 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses 

314, 606, 183 

330,  920,  549 

Depreciation  expense . 

29, 165,  560 

6,821 

33,  873,  416 

4,  957,  937 

29, 318, 092 

23,  832 

36, 295, 340 

5,  835, 638 

Amortization  chargeable  to  operations 

Operating  taxes  and  licenses 

Operating  rents — net 

Total  expenses 

382,  596, 275 

402, 393, 451 

Operating  ratio  (percent) 

86.5 

$59,  594,  928 

2, 249,  852 

4,  048,  610 

87  4 

Net  operating  revenue 

$57,  969, 023 
1  557  174 

Other  income . 

Other  deductions 

4,  263, 080 

Net  income  before  income  taxes . 

57,  796, 170 
28,  988, 447 

55, 263, 117 
28, 088,  527 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  3 ... 

LOCAL  CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented . 

59 

59 

Total  operating  revenues 

$116,372,284 

112,092,220 

96.3 

$4,  280, 064 

1,  630,  870 

1, 333,  513 

$123, 696, 172 
119,090,257 

Total  expenses .. 

Operating  ratio  (percent) 

96  3 

Net  operating  revenue.. 

$4,  605,  915 
1,879,407 
1, 274,  971 

Other  income 

Other  deductions 

4,  577,  421 
3,  717, 764 

5,210,351 
2, 966, 101 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  3 

Deficit  and  contra  items  in  italics. 

1  Class  I  motor  carriers  are  those  having  average  gross  operating  revenues  of  $200,000  or  over  annually. 

2  This  table  does  not  include  data  for  7  carriers  that  failed  to  furnish  complete  reports.  The  total  figures 
for  these  7  carriers  amounted  to  the  following  for  1960:  Operating  revenues,  $2,957,398;  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  $2,371,656;  other  expenses,  $421,949;  total  expenses,  $2,793,605;  net  operating  revenue, 
$163,793;  net  income  before  income  taxes,  $111,949;  net  income  after  income  taxes,  $72,479. 

3  Net  income  is  overstated  to  the  extent  that  income  taxes  are  repoited  by  corporations  only.  Income 
taxes  of  sole  proprietorships  involve  factors  that  do  not  arise  from  motor-carrier  operations  and,  therefore, 
are  not  reported  to  the  Commission. 
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Table  G. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  statistics  of  freight  forwarders  for  the  years 

1959  and  1960  l 


Item 


Number  of  forwarders  represented. 

Operating  revenues: 

Transportation  revenue 


Transportation  purchased— Dr.: 

Railroad  transportation 

Motor  transportation 

Water  transportation 

Pickup,  delivery,  and  transfer  service. 
Other  transportation  purchased - 


Total  transportation  purchased. 


Forwarder  revenue  from  transportation. 
Incidental  revenues --- 


Total  operating  revenues. 


Operating  expenses: 

Salaries,  wages,  and  expenses  of  employees. 

Paid  to  others  for  services  rendered 

Operating  rents 

Communications  and  postage — --- 

Payroll  taxes 

All  other  operating  expenses.. 


Total  operating  expenses. 


Income  items: 

Revenue  from  forwarder  operations. 
Transportation  tax  accruals 


Revenue,  less  taxes,  from  forwarder  operations. 
Other  income -- - — 


Total  income 

Miscellaneous  deductions  from  income. 


Net  income  before  fixed  charges  and  income  taxes. 
Fixed  charges 

Net  income  before  provisions  for  income  taxes 

Provisions  for  income  taxes --- 

Net  income - 


Statistics: 

Tons  of  freight  received  from  shippers. 

Number  of  shipments  received  from  shippers. 


Total  carriers  reported 


1959 


$443, 273,  340 


201,720.551 
57,  327,  882 

1,  049,  590 
56,  612,  676 

1,  433,  429 


318, 144, 128 


125, 129,  212 
4,  559, 804 


129,  689,  016 


60, 889, 848 

33,  692, 391 

7,  653,  081 

4,  430,  858 

2,  244,  768 

13,  566, 930 


4,174,158 
24, 100,  516 


Confined  to  forwarders  having  gross  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more  per  annum. 


1960 


$437, 016, 256 


188,351,121 
58, 926, 065 

2, 028,  774 
58,691,003 

1,  737,  444 


309,  734,  407 


127,281,849 
4,  437,  458 


131,719,307 


61, 825, 072 

33,840,133 

8,  693,  588 

4,315,305 

2,  558, 333 

15, 171,  489 


122,  477, 876 

126,  403, 920 

7,211,140 
219,  499 

5,  315, 387 
265, 893 

6,  991,  641 
4,  039,  878 

5,  049,  494 
4,  556, 198 

11,031,519 
3, 844, 851 

9,  605,  692 
3,  882,  553 

7, 186,  668 

5,  723, 139 

124, 536 

124, 127 

7, 062, 132 

5,  599,  012 

3, 159, 029 

2,  802, 458 

3, 903, 103 

2,  796,  554 

23, 120, 410 
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Table  H. — Selected  statistics  of  nonrailroad  controlled  private  car  owners,  l   year 

1960 


Item 

Refriger- 
ator cars 

Tank  cars 

Other 
cars* 

Total 

Petroleum 

Other 

20,  429 

78, 055 

80, 924 

75, 888 

255,  296 

17,922 
2,  .r)07 

73,  232 
4,823 

80,111 
813 

74,155 
1,733 

245,  420 

9,876 

Miles  made  by  owned  cars  (thousands): 

300,  282 

277,  504 

18,  070 

525,  449 

526, 129 

52,  423 

511,033 

515,  028 

42,263 

312, 450 

134,  762 

11,313 

1,649,214 

1,  453,  423 

124,  069 

Total     

595, 856 

1,104,001 

1, 068,  324 

458,  525 

3,  226,  706 

Revenue  receivable,  on  (thousands) : 

$28,  941 

862 

14 

$61,  785 

98,  474 

88 

$7,917 
3,081 
1,548 

$13,  077 

68,772 

147 

$111,720 

171,189 

Other  car  service  basis 

1,797 

Total    

29, 817 

160, 347 

12,  546 

81,  996 

284,  706 

i  Confined  to  owners  of  10  or  more  cars.    Does  not  include  railroad  owned  or  controlled  refrigerator  car 
lines.    Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  173  owners. 
2  Includes  such  cars  as  stock,  gondola,  hopper,  airdump,  box,  cradle,  flat,  vat,  et  cetera. 

Table  I. — Selected  statistics  of  refrigerator  carlines  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads, 

year  1960 


Item 


Number  of  companies  represented 

Operating  Revenues: 

Car  service 

Icing  protective  service 

Mechanical  protective  service 

Heater  service 

Other  services 

TotaL. 

Operating  Expenses: 

Car  service 

Icing  protective  service 

Other  icing  service. 

Mechanical  protective  service 

Heater  service 

Miscellaneous 

General 

Total.. 

Net  income  after  fixed  charges  and  tax  accruals 

Carline  tax  accruals — 

Investment  in  cars  or  protective  service  property  less  recorded  depreciation  and  amortization 

Rolling  stock  owned  at  close  of  year: 

Refrigerator  cars 

Other  cars 

Mileage  made  by  owned  refrigerator  cars: 

Loaded. _ 

Empty 

Not  separable -- 

Total. - -— 

Total  employees  at  close  of  year -- 

Total  compensation  for  the  year --- 


$102,  439,  677 

27, 879, 345 

6,  909,  426 

2,  030,  919 

1, 987,  395 


$141, 246,  762 


$59,  060,  047 
19,  925, 359 
6, 456,  531 
7, 426,  063 
2, 142,  618 
3, 834, 177 
3, 272, 149 


$102,116,944 


$13, 850, 666 

$11,  028, 312 

$310, 332, 629 


66, 180 
31 


1,325,331,175 
966, 509, 113 
22,286,474 


2, 314, 126,  762 


7,320 
$38,722,259 
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Table  J. — Selected  financial  and  operating  data  of  oil  pipeline  companies,  1958, 

1959,  and  1960 


Item 


Miles  of  line  operated: 

Gathering  lines. 

Trunk  lines 

Investment  in  carrier  property 

Capital  stock  J 

Funded  debt  unmatured  ' 

Accrued  depreciation— Carrier  property  2 

Operating  revenues 

Operating  expenses 

Pipeline  taxes: 

U.S.  Government  taxes 

Other  than  U.S.  Government  taxes 

Pipeline  operating  income 

Net  income 

Dividend  appropriations  ' 

Number  of  barrels  of  oil  received  into  system 
Number  of  barrel-miles  (trunk  lines) : 

Crude  oil  (thousands) 

Refined  oils  (thousands) 

Total  employees: 

Average  number 

Compensation 


1958 


$2, 948, 

$351, 

$1,031, 

$1,115, 

$720, 

$389, 

$106, 
$33, 
$190, 
$161, 
$138, 
4,318, 

905, 
259, 


$152 


49,  787 
94,  567 
598, 146 
729,165 
883,  249 
268, 995 
670,  462 
677,  522 

460,  939 
783,  535 
748,  466 
837, 838 
338, 324 
071.  857 

200,  921 
789,  785 

23,  290 
605, 046 


1959 


49,  567 

99  592 

$3, 196,  908^  864 

$359,  420,  443 

$1,025,686,816 

$1,239,632,831 

$765,  232,  073 

1  $406, 139,  903 

$110,838,444 
$36,978,117 
$211,275,609 
$182,815,269 
$145,  442, 384 
4,  665,  030,  080 

980, 013,  807 
284, 361,  887 

22, 152 

$152,811,552 


49,401 

102,  567 

$3,299,501,127 

$383, 826,  501 

$1,055,501,963 

$1,332,190,497 

$770,417,060 

$417,640,213 

$115,234,824 
$38,631,096 
$198,910,927 
$169,398,118 
$143,  459,  767 
4,  783, 055,  042 

976, 357,  818 
304, 448, 973 

21  321 
$150,  577'  190 


1  Excludes  data  for  6  companies  in  1958;  7  companies  in  1959;  and  5  companies  in  1960;  as  the  annual  reports 
filed  by  these  companies  relate  to  pipeline  departments  of  large  oil  companies  and  these  items  are  not  segre- 
gated for  the  pipeline  departments. 

2  Includes  "Amortization  reserve"  as  follows:  1958,  $59,958,664;  1959,  $58,370,970;  and  1960,  $47,911,  634. 

Table  K. — Revenues  and  traffic  of  carriers  by  water,  1959  and  1960  1 


Item 


1959 


Freight  revenue 

Number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried 
Passenger  revenue 

Number  of  revenue  passengers  carried — 


$315, 193, 085 

105, 005,  946 

9,  990,  032 

3, 350,  741 


$294,  898, 208 

107,  480,  354 

9, 226,  993 

3,198,739 


1  Compiled  from  quarterly  reports  of  114  carriers  of  classes  A  and  B. 

Table  L. — Selected  financial  and  operating  data  of  electric  railways,  1958,  1959, 

and  1960 


Item 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Miles  of  road  operated ._ 

Investment  in  road  and  equipment 

Capital  stock - 

Unmatured  funded  debt 

Accrued  depreciation     Road  and  equipment 
Bailwas  operating  revenues: 

Freight  revenue 

Pa    enger  revenue 

All  other  revenues 

'i  otal  tail  way  operating  revenues 

Total  railway  operating  expenses 

Ignable  to  railway  operations: 

Other  Mian  rj.8.  Government  taxes 

rj.8.  Government  taxes 

Operating  income — -- 

.<  1  Income 

Dividends  declared 

Bmplo: 

number 

Compensation  


773 

$122,864,169 

$31,915,621 

$9,514,562 

$32, 365,  429 

$17,081,785 
$7,963,012 
$4,  887,  424 
$29,932,221 
$28,588,182 

$866,245 
$1,3X7,661 
$938,  7S5 
$820, 858 
$204,319 

3,  L93 

$16,098,199 


542 

$97,154,853 

$29, 151, 931 

$7, 225,  996 

$26,  445, 186 

$12,121,111 

$s,  r,»'.»,M'.»'j 
$4, 183, 056 
$21,503,559 
$23,188,326 

$771,676 
$1,672,730 
$1,080,892 

$845, 280 
$88, 246 

2,  073 

$13,362,069 


$87,  719,  770 

$23,  298,  409 

$862,  500 

$26, 157,  404 

$10,354,240 

$8,  486,  525 

$3,  993,  532 

$22,  834,  297 

$21,848,931 

$674, 124 

$1,  152,726 

$811,314 

$545,387 

$78,  554 

2,301 

$12,880,674 


Din  italics. 


APPENDIX  C 


AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  AS  AMENDED 


Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  construction  and/or  operation  of  lines  of 
railroad  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 


Name  of  applicant 

Location  of  line 

Miles 

Central  of  Ga.   Ry.   Co.  and   Savannah  & 

Atlanta  Ry.  Co. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  Co.  . 

Chatham,  Effingham  and  Burke  Counties,  Ga- 

8.116 
0.137 

Do 

Garfield  County,  Okla  . 

0.124 

El  Dorado  &  Wesson  Ry.  Co... 

2.300 

Erie  and  Steuben  Counties,  N.Y.,  Susque- 
hanna County,  Pa.  and  Hudson  County, 
N.J. 

3.300 

Illinois  Terminal  R.  Co 

0.417 

9.100 

0.090 

5.180 

0.449 

North  Louisiana  &  Gulf  R.  Co 

0.174 

Nueces  County  Navigation  District  No.  1__  . 

Nueces  County,  Tex .  - 

4.261 

0.106 

2.700 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co .          .     ._ 

Garfield  County,  Okla 

0.119 

St.  Marys  R.  Co 

20.  920 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

San  Joaquin  County,  Calif . . 

0.480 

1.880 

Do.  - 

0.176 

Western  Pacific  R.  Co _. -  .  -.    . 

0.180 

Total  number  of  miles-  - 

60. 289 

Miles 

22  applications  filed  involving 99.  181 

20  certificates  issued  authorizing 60.  289 

3  applications  dismissed  involving 18.  670 

Authorized  since  effective  date  of  act 11,  568.  966 

Portion  thereof  actually  constructed 8,  440.  832 

Portion  thereof  deferred  or  abandoned 2,  973.  590 

Portion  in  which  time  for  construction  has  not  expired 104.  413 
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Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  or  the 
operation  thereof,  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended 


Name  of  applicant 


Location  of  line 


Alabama  Central  R.  Co 

Apalachicola  Northern  R.  Co 

Arkansas  &  Ozarks  Ry.  Corp 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co 

Do 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co 

Bevier  &  Southern  R.  Co 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  Co 

Boston  &  Maine  R 

Do 

Carolina  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  Co 

Central  R.  Co.  of  NJ 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ._.. 

Chicago  Aurora  &  Elgin  Ry.  Co 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chicago,  Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw  Ry.  Co 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  Co 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  Co 

Do — 

Do - 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Ry. 

Do- 

Columbia  &  Millstadt  R.  Co 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Iron  Range  Ry.  Co 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  R.  Co 

East  Jordan  &  Southern  R.  Co 

Erie  R.  Co 

Etna  &  Montrose  R.  Co 

Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  S.  Ry.  Co 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  and  Texas  & 

New  Orleans  R.  Co. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  Co. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  Co 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ironton  R.  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  and 
Reading  Co. 

Jersey  City  Stock  Yards,  Inc.. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co 

Do. 

Do 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  Co 

Mahoning  Coal  Co.  and  New  York  Central 

k.  Co. 
Michigan    Central   R.    Co.   and   New   York 

Central  R.  Co 

Minn':.!.')]]-  A  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  Co 

Do  

Do    

Mi    ouri  Pacific  k.  Co 

ho  

Monongahela  Ry.  Co      

ork  Central  it.  Oo    

Do 

Do 

Do    - 

Do      .  

1      in  .-.   Hartford  k.  Co 

Do 

Do  -- 


Walker  County,  Ala 

Franklin  County,  Fla... 

Barry  County,  Mo.,  and  Boone  and  Carroll 

Counties,  Ark. 
Leavenworth  and  Atchison  Counties,  Kans.. 

Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex 

Collier  County,  Fla 

Macon  and  Randolph  Counties,  Mo 

Clinton  and  Highland  Counties,  Ohio 

Middlesex  County,  Mass 

Essex  County,  Mass 

Hertford  and  Bertie  Counties,  N.C 

Chatham,  Effingham,  Screven,  Jenkins  and 

Burke  Counties,  Ga. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa 

Dodge,  Colfax,  Platte  and  Madison  Counties, 

Nebr. 

Woodbury  County,  Iowa 

Turner,  Clay  and  Yankton  Counties,  S.  Dak 

Macoupin  and  Montgomery  Counties,  111 

Martin  County,  Minn 

Cook,  DuPage  and  Kane  Counties,  111 

Warren  County,  111 

Page  County,  Iowa 

Henderson  County,  111 

Henry  County,  111 

Allegan  County,  Mich 

Jackson.  Bartholomew  and  Decatur  Counties, 

Ind. 

Jackson  Parish,  La 

Garfield  County,  Okla 

Garland  County,  Ark 

Union  and  Champaign  Counties,  Ohio 


Johnson  County,  Ind 

Monroe  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  111 

St.  Louis  County,  Minn 

Chippewa  County,  Mich 

Charlevix  and  Antrim  Counties,  Mich. 

New  York  County,  N.Y 

Allegheny  County,  Pa 

Webster  County,  Iowa 

Fort  Bend  and  Brazoria  Counties,  Tex. 


Mobile  County,  Ala 

Hudson    County,    N.J.,    and    New    York 
County,  N.Y. 

Tallahatchie  County,  Miss 

Champaign  and  Vermilion  Counties,  111 

Franklin  County,  111 

Sangamon  and  Logan  Counties,  111 

Lehigh  County,  Pa 


Hudson  County,  N.J — 

Cayuga  County,  N.Y 

Essex  County,  N.J.,  and  New  York  County, 

N.Y. 
Luzerne  County,  Pa 

Lincoln  and  Marshall  Counties,  Tenn. 

Ashtabula  and  Trumbull  Counties,  Ohio 


Hillsdale,  Lenawee,  Jackson  and  Washtenaw 
Counties,  Mich. 

Ernrnctt  County,  Iowa 

Rcll  County,  Tex 

Tulsa,  Osage  and  Pawnee  Counties,  Okla 

Mcintosh  and  Pittsburgh  Counties,  Okla 

Greene  and  Craighead  Counties,  Ark 

Hidalgo  County,  Tex 

Payette  County,  Pa. 

Franklin  County,  N.Y 

Ashtabula  County,  Ohio 

LaQrange    County,    Ind.,   and   St.   Joseph 
County,  Mich. 

Moc'in  and  IVrry  Counties,  Ohio 

Eric  County,  N.Y. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn 

Berkshire  County,  Mass 

Middlesex  and  Hartford  Counties,  Conn 


CERTIFICATES   AND    ORDERS    ISSUED 
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Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  or  the 
operation  thereof,  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended — Continued 


Name  of  applicant 


Location  of  line 


Miles 


Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

Pacific  Electric  Ry.  Co 

Do 

Do-.. 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co  and  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington  R.  Co. 

Preston  R.  Co 

Reading  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rutland  Ry.  Corp 

St.  Louis  &  Troy  R.  Co 

San  Diego  &  Arizona  Eastern  Ry.  Co 

Sanford  &  Eastern  R.  Corp 

Savannah  &  Atlanta  Ry.  Co 


Whitman  County,  Wash 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif 

San  Bernardino,  Calif 

Orange  County,  Calif 

Kent  and  Ottawa  Counties,  Mich. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa 

Luzerne  County,  Pa 

Whitley  County,  Ind 


Savannah  Union  Station 

Seaboard  Airline  R.  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tallulah  Falls  Ry.  Co 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

United   New  Jersey   R.    &   Canal   Co. 
Pennsylvania  R.  Co. 

Wadley  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Western  Pacific  R.  Co 


and 


Garrett  County,  Md 

Lehigh  County,  Pa 

Berks  County,  Pa 

Northumberland  County,  Pa 

Schuylkill  County,  Pa 

Northumberland  County,  Pa 

Columbia  and  Northumberland  Counties,  Pa. 

Montour  County,  Pa 

Addison  County,  Vt 

Lincoln  County,  Mo . 

San  Diego  County,  Calif 

York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  Maine 

Chatham,  Effingham,  Screven,  Jenkins  and 
Burke  Counties,  Ga. 

Chatham  County,  Ga 

Highlands  County,  Fla 

Cochise  County,  Ariz 

Sutter  County,  Calif 

San  Joaquin  County,  Calif 

Fresno,  Calif 

Habersham  and  Rabon  Counties,  Ga 

Harris  County,  Tex 

Jefferson  and  Hardin  Counties,  Tex 

Nueces  County,  Tex 

Lavaca  County,  Tex 

Hudson  County,  N.Y ___■ 


Emanuel  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Ga. 
San  Joaquin  County,  Calif 


5.330 
3.310 
7.329 
5.218 
7.310 
6.570 
11.  780 
7.810 

3.361 

3.530 
1.930 
2.013 
0.044 
0.473 
0.733 
0.415 
3.100 
5.200 
1.187 
31.  770 
36.  000 

11.060 
10.  000 
9.931 
1.122 
1.072 
4.356 
57. 100 
5.430 
8.070 
1.940 
1.050 
1.060 

23. 170 
1.520 


Total  number  of  miles 1,159.70  7 

Miles 

98  applications  filed  involving 1,  140.  538 

101  certificates  issued  permitting  abandonment 1,  167.  159 

6  applications  dismissed  involving 376.  320 

4  applications  denied  involving 139.  900 

Abandonments  permitted  since  effective  date  of  act 46,  102.  980 

Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  acquisition  and/or  operation  of  lines  of 
railroad  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 


Name  of  applicant 

Location  of  line 

Miles 

Belt  Ry.  Co.  of  Chicago 

Cook  County,  111 

10.6 

Belton  R.  Co  

Bell  County,  Tex 

7.14 

Carteret  and  Craven  Counties,  N.C ... 

35.9 

Cook  County,  111 

10.6 

Chicago,  South  Shore  &  South  Bend  R., 
Belt  Ry.  Co.  of  Chicago,  New  York  Central 
R.  Co.  and  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  Co. 

St  Clair  County,  111 

11.0 

Iowa  Term.  R.  Co . 

Cerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa..      

19.66 

New  York  Central  R   Co 

Cook  County,  111 

10.6 

1.84 

Total  number  of  miles .. 

107.  340 

8  applications  filed  involving 81.  974 

8  certificates  issued  involving 107.  340 

1  application  denied  involving 6.  500 

1  application  dismissed  involving 20.  570 
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Authorization  under  section  5(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended, 
involving  railroad  properties 


Acquiring  carrier 


Owning  carrier 


Miles 


How  acquired 


American  Can  Co 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

Boston  &  Maine  R 

Central  of  Ga.  Ry.  Co 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  Co 
Do 


Chicago,  South  Shore  &  South  Bend  R. 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  R.Co. 


Erie  R.  Co_ 


Edward  Hines  Lumber 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  Co 
son  Rapid  Tubes  Corp. 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co 

Do 

Do 

Illinois  Term.  R.  Co 

Maine  Central  R.  Co 

Michigan  Central  R 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co_ 

Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co 

New  York  Central  R.  Co 

Do 

New  York  Central  R.  Co.  (Del.). 
New  York  Central  R.  Co 


Hud- 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  Co.  and  New  York  Central  R. 
Co. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

North  Louisiana  &  Gulf  R.  Co 


Do. 


Nueces  County  Navigation  Dis.  No.  1. 


Pacific  Electric  Ry.  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

Do 

Samuel  M.  Pinsly 

Portland  Terminal  Co 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  Co 

Do 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Southern  Ry.  Co 

Do  — 

Do... — 

Southern  Ry.  Co.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.  Co.  and  Monon  R. 
Southern  Ry.  Co 

Texas  An  New  Orleans  R.  Co 


Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  Co 
Do 


St  Pacific  Ry.  ('<>.  and  Chicago, 
Rock  bland  a  Pacific  R.  Co. 
Western  Pacific  R.  Co. 


Sumter  &  Choctaw  Ry.  Co 

Craig  Mountain  Ry.  Co 

Central  Vermont  Ry.,  Inc 

Savannah  &  Atlanta  Ry.  Co 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co__ 

North  Louisiana  &  Gulf  R.  Co 

St.  L.-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.  and 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Ry.  Co. 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  S.  Ste. 
Marie   R.   Co.  and  Wisconsin 
Central  R.  Co. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern R.  Co. 

Sumpter  Valley  R.  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 


3.55 

7.27 

14.0 

77.0 

1,  391.  35 

1.03 

3.25 


14.2 
1,  574.  21 


914.0 


Peabody  Short  Line  R 

do 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Ry 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co 

Canadian  National  Rys 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  &  S.W.  R.  Co.. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
R.  Co. 

St.  Louis-Southwestern  Ry.  Co... 

Cleveland  Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

New  York  Central  R.  Co 

Baltimore  &  Annapolis  R.  Co., 
Ware  River  R.  Co.,  Pittsfield 
&  N.  Adams  R.  Corp.  and 
Beech  Creek  Ext.  R.  Co. 

Boston  Term.  Corp 


65.0 
6.3 

11.0 
10.0 
18.47 
32.51 
12.7 
64.72 
1.485 

13.  628 


22. 124 
10,  264. 17 
433. 17 


New  York  Central  R.  Co. 


Winston-Salem  Southbound  R 
and  Atlas  Ine  R.  Co. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  Co 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

R.  Co. 
do 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.,  Texas 
Mexican  Ry.  Co.  and  Texas  & 
New  Orleans  R.  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Grand  Trunk  Western  R.  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co 

Frankfort  &  Cincinnati  R.  Co 

Maine  Central  R.  Co 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co 

do 

Atchison  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co 

Interstate  R.  Co 

Camp  Lejenne  R.  Co 

Clinchfleld  R.  Co 

Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  R. 
Co. 

Elbertson  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Harris  Co.  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel Navigation  District. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Co. 
Nueces   Co.    Navigation   District 

No.  1. 
Great  Southwest  R.,  Inc 

Atchison,  Topeka  <fk  Santa  Fe 
Ry.  Co. 

iii'ii  Point,  Thomasvllle  &  Den- 
ton K.  Co 


1.0 
.3 


1.03 
3.761 


5.675 

7.23 

1.18 

56.46 
7.098 
1.8 
1.008 
1.288 

88.0 

35.9 

11.7 
138.0 

50.4 
3.27 

9.2 

4.261 

1.79 

0.78 

34.78 


Control. 

Do. 
Trackage  rights. 

Do. 
Purchase. 
Acquisition. 
Trackage  rights. 


Do. 

Merger. 


Do. 

Control. 
Trackage  rights. 

Purchase. 
Control. 
Trackage  rights. 

Do. 

Do. 
Purchase. 
Trackage  rignts. 

Do. 
Lease. 

Trackage  rights. 
Mereer. 

Do. 


Joint  use. 


Do. 

Purchase. 
Acquisition. 

Trackage  rights, 
loint  use. 


Trackage  rights. 

Do. 
Purchase. 
Control. 
Purchase. 
Trackage  rights. 

Do. 

Do. 
Control. 

Do. 
Trackage  rights. 
Joint  use. 

Lease. 
Trackage  lights. 

Trackage  rights. 

Do. 

Control. 

Trackage   rights. 

Control. 


ft]  applications  filed. 
;•»  applications  granted. 
i  application  denied. 
7  applications  dismissed. 
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Authorizations  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  unifications  and  transfers 
involving  water  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 


Acquiring  carrier 

From 

How  acquired 

American  Commercial  Barge  Line  Co 

Commercial  Baree  Lines,  Inc     .     .. 

Merger. 

Hoffman  Towboat  Co 

Warren  Fred  Hoffman . 

Water  carrier  permit 
transfer. 
Do. 

Pittsburgh  Towing  . ___ 

Charles  Zubik 

S  &  J  Camp  Service,  Inc .     . 

Sam  Sheiman . 

Freight  forwarder  per- 

Smith Tug  &  Barge  Co 

Wilbur  J.  Smith  and  Longview  Tug- 
board  Co. 

mit  transfer. 
Water  carrier  permit 

Washington  Island  Ferry  Line,  Inc 

transfer. 
Do. 

11  applications  filed. 
1  application  dismissed. 
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APPENDIX  D 


RAILROAD  COMPANIES  IN  REORGANIZATION 
(OR  RECEIVERSHIP)  PROCEEDINGS 

Miles  oj 

Proceedings  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act:  l  ated^ 

Atlantic  &  Danville  Railway  Company 214 

Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Corporation  2 64 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  Railroad  Company 38 

Proceedings  under  chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company 8 

Receivership  proceedings: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad 321 

Waco,  Beaumont,  Trinity  &  Sabine  Railway  Company 18 

Tennessee  Railroad  Company 57 

i  As  of  June  30, 1961. 

2  Owned  mileage  64.    Leased  to  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company;  operated  by  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

Mileage  of  line-haul  railroads  operated  by  receivers  or  trustees  at  various  dates 


Year » 

Miles  of  road 
operated  by 
receivers  at 
close  of  year 

Miles  of  road 
operated  by 
trustees  at 
close  of  year 

Miles  of  road 

operated  by 

both  receivers 

and  trustees 

at  close  of 

year 

Total  miles 
of  road  oper- 
ated at  close 
of  year.    All 
line-haul 
companies 

Percent  of 

total  mileage 

operated  by 

receivers  or 

trustees 

1895      ---    ._.-.-.    .  . 

37, 855. 80 

4, 177.  91 

795. 82 

5, 257.  03 

30,  223.  05 

16,290.17 

18,  686.  99 

9, 486.  28 

15, 920. 00 

11,  658.  00 

5, 088. 00 

638.  00 

441. 00 

982.  00 

441.  00 

427. 00 

484.00 

435. 00 

37, 855. 80 

4, 177.  91 

795. 82 

5,  257.  03 

30, 223.  05 

16, 290. 17 

18,  686.  99 

9,  486.  28 

68, 345.  00 

75, 270.  00 

39, 714. 00 

12, 223.  00 

1, 938. 00 

1,  594.  00 

1, 053.  00 

1, 040.  00 

1, 097. 00 

1, 259. 00 

177, 746 
192,  556 
216, 974 
240, 831 
257,  569 
259. 941 
258, 631 
260,  440 
252, 930 
245,  740 
239,  438 
236, 857 
233, 955 
233,  509 
232, 177 
231,  494 
230,  933 
230, 169 

21.30 

1900      -  

2.17 

1905         ._.  .__  . 

.37 

1910       

2.18 

1915     ._ 

11.73 

1920 

6.27 

1925         

7.23 

1930 

3.64 

1935 

52, 425. 00 
63, 612. 00 
34, 626. 00 
11,  585.  00 
1,  497.  00 
612.  00 

612.  00 

613.  00 
613.  00 
824. 00 

27.02 

1940 

30.63 

1945       

16.59 

1950 

5.16 

1955 

.83 

1956 

.68 

1957 

.45 

1958 

.45 

1959     

.48 

I960   - 

.55 

i  As  of  June  30,  1895  to  1915,  inclusive. 
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As  of  December  31,  1920  to  1960,  inclusive. 


APPENDIX  E 


STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATION  AND  OBLIGATION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1961 

An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  independent,  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Public  Law  86-626,  86th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July   12,   1960.) 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  including  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
employment  of  special  counsel;  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals;  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
33  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  27  shall  be  for  replacement 
only;  $20,138,500,  of  which  not  less  than  $1,567,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  railroad  safety 
activities  and  not  less  than  $1,094,500  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  locomotive  inspection  activities: 
Provided,  That  Joint  Board  members  and  cooperating  State 
commissioners  may  use  Government  transportation  requests 
when  traveling  in  connection  with  duties  as  such $20,  138,  500 

Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  Public  Law  87-14, 
87th  Congress,  approved  March  31,  1961 — Providing  for  increased 
pay  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1961 1,  313,  000 

Amount  available 21,  451,  500 


Obligations  and  unobligated  balance  of  appropriation  as  of  June  30, 
1961.     The  obligations  shown  represent  net  obligation  after  de- 
ducting reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  and  all  credits 
for  services  and  salaries  charged  to  other  Government  activities. 
Net   obligations    under   appropriation   for   the    fiscal   year 

ended  June  30,  1961: 
Salaries  and  expenses 21,  444,  458 


Unobligated  balance  of  appropriation: 

Salaries  and  expenses 7,  042 


Statement  of  receipts  from  fees  and  charges  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1961: 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  administrative,  professional,  and 

scientific  services,  not  otherwise  classified 3,  656 

Earned    fees,    fees    for    permits    and    licenses    not    otherwise 

classified 6,  310 

Duplication   of   records    and   other    documents;    and   sale    of 

publications  and  reproductions,  not  otherwise  classified 33,  402 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  miscellaneous  services,  not  other- 
wise classified 15,  210 

Fees   and  other   charges  for   special   benefits,   not   otherwise 

classified 281,848 


Total  receipts  from  fees  and  charges 340,  426 
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Abandonments     See  Bureau  of  Finance,  Rail  carriers  Page 

Accident  investigation  reports,  1960 141 

Accident  Reports  Act 

Amended 156 

Cases,  fines,  pending 162,  124 

Coverage  and  handling 141 

Investigations  under,  1960-61 124 

Reporting  rules  studies 156 

Reports  compliance 124 

Accidents     See  Motor  carriers,  Rail  carriers 
Accounting 

Carriers  for  which  regulations  have  not  been  prescribed 149 

Carriers  subject  to  regulation,  tabulation 149 

Class  I  and  II  motor  carriers,  cost  studies 151 

Cost  finding 151 

Depreciation 154 

Recommendations 9 

Documents  and  records  photographed 150 

Field  staff  investigations  and  examinations 153 

Mergers,  consolidations,  applications  to  issue  securities,  financial  data.  149 
Rules 

Carriers  subject  to 149 

Construction  projects 150 

Employees'  pension,  health  and  welfare 150 

Piggyback  services 150 

Pipeline  records,  destruction 150 

Revisions  and  modifications 149 

Special  rules  issued 150 

Trend 93 

Uniform  system  revisions 149 

Accounting,  cost  finding  and  valuation 149 

Adjudicatory  and  administrative  functions  separated 4 

Admission  to  practice 172 

Agricultural  commodity  exemptions     See  Motor  carriers 

Agricultural  products,  rail  traffic 111 

Air  carriers 

Containerization 89 

Operating  revenues,  1948-60 21 

Indexes,  1948-60 22 

Passenger-miles,  intercity,  1950-60 20 

Transportation  dollar  share 7 

Volume  of  intercity  traffic,  public  and  private,  1959-60 15 
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Alaska 

Freight  forwarders  Page 

"Grandfather"  rights 58,  67 

Motor  carriers 

"Grandfather"  rights 58,  67 

Pipelines 119 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates,  legislation  recommended 192 

Water  carriers 

"Grandfather"  rights 58,  67 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 150 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 86 

American  Standards  Association 86 

Analysis  of  approved  sec.  5  transactions 76 

Animals  and  animal  products,  rail  traffic 111 

Anniversary,  75th 7 

Presidential  proclamation,  draft  submitted 182 

Annual  reports  of  carriers,  processing 156 

Applications  See  Bureau  of  Finance,  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  Bureau 
of  Operating  Rights,  Bureau  of  Water  Carriers  and  Freight  forwarders, 
Freight  forwarders 

Appropriations  and  employment,  1940-62 171 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Research  projects 91 

Associations,  Shipper,  recommended  legislation 184 

Automation     See  Rail  carriers 

Automobiles,  major  passenger  transporter 7 

Bankruptcy  Act 

Proceeding  under  sec.  77 8,  80 

Barges     See  Water  carriers 
Board  of  Suspension 

Activities 42 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  study 2 

Brokers     See  Motor  carriers 

Bulk-materials  container 88 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

AICPA,  conference  with 150 

Field  staff  work 153 

Rules  and  regulations 149 

Section  of  Accounting 170 

Section  of  Cost  Finding 151 

Conferences  for  developing  cost  data  in  connection  with  railway- 
mail  transport 152 

Cost  data  furnished 152 

Cost  studies     See  Cost  studies 

Studies  in  progress 153 

ction  of  Field  Service 170 

Section  of  Reports  created 170 

Staff  work 149 

Valuation  and  depreciation 154 

Bureau  of  Finance 

Rail  carriers,  proceedings  on  applications  for  construction,  operation, 

and  abandonment 70 

Status  Of  work 74,  80 
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Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  Page 

Activities  and  organization 159 

Authority,  new 6 

Investigations  and  litigation 159 

Participation  in  administrative  proceedings 159,  161 

Participation  in  motor-carrier  applications 166 

Participation  in  rulemaking  revising  motor  carrier  safety  regulations- _  166 

Piggyback  violations 159 

Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 162 

Function 166 

Status  of  work 162 

Section  of  Rail,  Water,  and  Forwarder  Enforcement 159 

Reports  of  violations  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and 

Service 161 

Status  of  work 162 

Special  agents  investigations 159 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers 

Field  staff  investigations,  temporary  operating  authority  applications.  112 

Participation  in  enforcement  and  compliance 159 

Status  of  work 112,  162 

Investigations ^ 159 

Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 134 

Special  agents 159 

Vehicle  inspection  program 134 

Bureau  of  Operating  Rights 

Inventory 66 

Procedural  changes 56 

Volume  and  disposition  of  work  1959-61 66 

Workload  increase 56 

Bureau  of  Rates  and  Practices 

General  rate  work 41 

Rate  proceedings,  volume  and  disposition 41,45 

Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service 

Authority,  new 6 

Congressional  inquiries  investigated 102 

Director,  rerouting  agent 104 

Embargo  agent 104 

Field  staff 

Investigations 102,  131,  162 

Participation  in  enforcement  and  compliance 101,  159 

Reports  on  railroad  safety  and  inspection 123 

Safety  laws  violations 125,  162 

Section  of  Car  Service 

Activity  preventing  car  congestion 101 

Agents 101 

Cases  submitted  to  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance 103,  161 

Coal  mines,  regulations  investigated 103 

Cooperation  with  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 103 

Violations  of  "No-bill-rule" 103 

Section  of  Locomotive  Inspection 131 

Administrative  responsibility  for  safety  program 123 

616245—61 15 
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Bureau  of  Safety  and  Sen  ice — Continued 

Section  of  Railroad  Safety  Page 

Administrative  responsibility  for  safety  program ,  123 

Status  of  work 162 

Section  of  Safety  Appliances 126 

Bureau  of  Traffic 

General  rate  work 41 

Section  of  Rates  and  Informal  Cases 170 

Informal  procedure 44 

Staff  work 44 

Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics 

Accident  reporting  rules,  revision 156 

Administrativeresponsi  bility  for  the  reporting  of  railroad  accidents. _  123 

Electronic  processing  in  use 157 

Reports  of  carriers,  jurisdiction 156 

Requirements  and  forms  simplified 156 

Staff  work 156 

Studies     See  Studies 
Bureau  of  Water  Carriers  and  Freight  Forwarders 

Volume  and  disposition  of  work,  1959-61 67 

Buy-and-sell  problems 60 

Car  ownership  and  condition  of  cars     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  owning  companies     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  service     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  Service  Agents 101 

Car  service  orders     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  shortages     See  Rail  carriers 

Centralized  traffic  control     See  Rail  carriers 

Chairman,  position  and  duties 3 

Civil  Defense  Mobilization  Board 167 

Chairman,  a  member 167 

Clejan  system 88 

Coal,  reduced  rates 47 

Coastal  waterways     See  Water  carriers 

Combination  rates  from  Canada,  jurisdiction 177 

Commercial  zones  and  terminal  areas,  Motor  carrier 63 

Commission  reorganization 

Chairman,  position  and  duties 3 

Commissioners,  individual  assignments 4,  5 

Divisions 4 

Employee  boards 6 

Objectives 1 

Organizational  changes 3 

Procedures 3 

Reporting  system  changed 4 

81  udiee  made : 2 

Vice  Chairman,  position  and  duties 3,  4 

Commodities  carriers,  special,  see.  5  transactions 78 

Communications  system     See  Motor-  carriers,  Rail  carriers 

j  lommuter  service 40 

<  compliance  159 
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Congress     See  also  Legislation  recommended  Page 

Action  taken  on  Commission  legislative  proposals 181 

Committee  hearings,  participation 134,  181 

Criminal     Code,     expansion    of    pertinent    provisions     Commission 

members  and  staff,  legislation  recommended 193 

Freight  car  fleet  adequacy 182 

House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 134 

Incentive  per  diem  charges 181 

Inquiries  investigated 102 

Liaison  act  ivit  ies 182 

Reports  by  Commission,  on  request 182 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 76 

Congressional  liaison  staff 182 

Consolidations 173 

Construction  reserve  fund,  recommendations 9 

Contain  erizat  ion 

Authority  to  transport,  issues  resolved 59 

Bulk-materials  container 88 

Clejan  system 88 

Flexi-Van  system 88 

Railvans 88 

Standards  issued 10,  86 

Systems 88 

Van  tank 88 

Containers 58 

"Cargo" 87 

Pools 87 

"Small  shipping  containers" 87 

Statistics 87 

Van,  container  sizes 87 

Containerships     See  Water  carriers 
Contract  carriers     See  Motor  carriers 

Contract  carriers,  order 177 

Contract  rates 49 

Cooperatives,  Agricultural,  recommended  legislation ! 184 

Coordination  of  service     See  also  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Carrier  operations 82 

Operating  authority  petition 57 

Trends 10 

Cost  studies  prepared 151 

Courts,  litigation  and  adjudication 173 

Criminal  assault  protection,  Commission  members  and  employees,  recom- 
mended legislation 193 

Cryogenic  materials  transportation 143 

Dangerous  articles 

Uniform  regulations  for  international  transportation 129 

Violations 161 

Data  processing  equipment  to  be  used 153 

Daylight  saving  time 146 

Debentures     See  Securities 

Defense  transport  planning 167 

Participation  in  emergency  planning 167 
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Page 

Depreciation 154 

Designation  of  process  agent 144 

Differential  rates 48 

Directorates,  interlocking 71 

Doyle,  John  P.,  study 3 

Earnings     See  Traffic  and  earnings 

Economic  research  and  analysis 156 

Economic  studies  prepared  and  in  progress 157 

Electric  railways 

Classification  changes 13 

Intercity  traffic,  volume  1959-60 15 

Operating  revenues 13 

1948-60 21 

Indexes,  1948-60 22 

Percentage  change  from  1959 14 

Embargo  agent,  designated 104 

Emergency  preparedness  order  No.  15 167 

Employee-Boards  created 3,  6 

Employees,  average  number,  1940-61 171 

Enforcement     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 
Equipment     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Equipment  leasing,  unlawful  practices 60 

Executive  Council  on  Port  Utilization  and  Control 167 

Exemptions     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

See  also  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
Explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles 

Investigations 142,  161 

Production  data 142 

Regulations 129 

Compliance  inspection 130 

Instruction  on  safe  transport  to  trainees  of  foreign  countries 130 

Proposals  to  amend 130 

Uniform  for  international  transportation 129 

Violations 161 

Express  companies 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates,  recommended  legislation 186 

Express  shipments     Sec  Small  shipments 

Facilities     Sec  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

False  billing  of  shipments,  court  actions 160 

Fares,  commuter,  increase    40,50 

Fares,  excise  tax  repeal  recommendation 9 

Federal  Qnemploymenl  Insurance  Tax  Act 38 

Finance  Boards  created 6 

Finance  proceedings        70 

Fishy-back     See  Coordination  of  service  under  names  of  types  of  carriers 

I  latcars  in  piggyback  service 84,  108 

Rexi-van  Bystem             87 

'  products,  rail  traffic                                           ill 

Form  R,  Report  of  railroad  accidents,  discontinued  156 

Formal  rate  proceedings,  1958-61                                               t6 
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Page 

Fourth  Section  Board 6 

Applications 43 

Freight  cars,  utilization 102,  111 

Freight  forwarders 

Accounting     See  Accounting 

Class  A  companies 34 

Containers,  standardized 11 

Coordination  of  service 11,  119 

Enforcement  and  compliance 159 

Equipment  standardized j 119 

Insurance  and  surety  bonds 144 

Operating  authorities 

Alaska,    "Grandfather"   rights   amendment   to   Interstate    Com- 
merce Act 57 

Applications,  disposition,  1959-61 67 

Hawaii    "Grandfather"    rights    amendment    to    the    Interstate 

Commerce  Act 58 

Operating  revenues 
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